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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


N preparing a second edition of this volume, I have profited 

by several criticisms with which the work has been favoured, 
and by various other contributions to the study of Sophocles 
which have come into my hands since 1883. The modification 
of detail which is chiefly noticeable in the present edition is the 
substitution of English for Latin as the language of the critical 
notes on the text. Without having altered the opinion which I 
formerly expressed, that Latin possesses unequalled merits for 
this purpose, I had been led to feel that a combination of Latin 
critical notes with an English commentary on the same page 
suffered from a certain want of unity and harmony, There seemed 
to be also a practical objection, viz. that some readers were 
harassed by the change of mental attitude involved in turning 
from a Latin to an English note on the same passage. The 
intrinsic superiority of Latin as a vehicle of textual criticism 
could hardly be deemed to outweigh these disadvantages; and 
it is by this consideration that my choice has now been decided. 

The Autotype Facsimile of the Laurentian Ms. of Sophocles, 
published in 1885 by the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies, is by far the most important boon ever conferred on 
students of the text. A possessor of this perfectly executed and 
durable photograph commands an aid of indefinitely greater value 
than the most minute and most exact collation; so far, indeed, as 
the purposes of textual criticism are concerned, he has the 
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manuscript itself before him. I have used the facsimile in care- 
fully verifying the report of the Laurentian readings given in my 
first edition, and on a few points have been enabled to supple- 
ment it, or to render it more precise. In this connection I may 
briefly advert to another point of detail which distinguishes the 
present re-issue, Some of my friendly critics in Germany have 
observed that those Mss. which are later than the Laurentian, 
and which are all more or less signally inferior to it, were 
reported in my first edition with a superfluous fulness, which 
somewhat encumbered the critical apparatus, and also tended to 
obscure the leading facts, The view which, for a long period 
of time, has been steadily gaining ground in Germany is that, 
whether the Laurentian Ms. is or is not actually the sole source 
of all the other ss. of Sophocles now extant, at least the cases 
are very rare in which any correction of the Laurentian by 
another MS. is of a higher order than could have been furnished 
by agrammarian’s conjecture. The difficulties in the way of sup- 
posing the Laurentian to be, in fact, the unique source still seem 
to me very considerable. But the experience gradually gained 
in the progress of this work has impressed me, more and more, 
with the truth of the other proposition just noticed,—viz., that 
the positive worth of the corrections supplied by the other Mss. 
is no greater than it easily might have been if the Laurentian 
were their common parent. Forty years have passed since 
Cobet first maintained that the Laurentian is the Ms, from 


which all the rest have been immediately or indirectly tran- 
scribed; and, though I cannot share the confidence with which 
that view has since been defended by such scholars as Dindorf 
and Moriz Seyffert, I can now comprehend it, at least, better 
than formerly, Be our view of the genealogical facts what it 
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may, it cannot be questioned that, in critical notes on the text 
of Sophocles, the paramount significance of the Laurentian Ms. 
must be brought into clear and bold relief. Dindorf effects this 
by referring to the later Mss. under the generic name of ‘apo- 
grapha.’ Mekler, in the 6th Teubner edition of Dindorf’s text 
(1885) uses the letter ‘r’ to denote ‘lectio e recentiorum 
librorum consensu aut uno alterove ducta.’ This symbol, ‘r, 
has been adopted by me in the critical notes of this edition 
to denote ‘one or more of the MSs. other than the Laurentian’ ; 
but it is used only in those cases where a more specific 
statement was unnecessary. By thus combining the use of a 
general symbol with occasional recourse to more particular 
statement, I have sought to exhibit the relative importance of 
the documents in a just perspective, without any undue sacrifice 
of precision. 

The commentary, as it is now set forth, will furnish suffi- 
cient evidence of the desire which I have felt to profit by any 
criticism which has convinced my own judgment, and to express 
gratitude for such criticism in the most practical form. Among 
my foreign reviewers, mention is due to Professor Wecklein, 
and to Dr Kaibel, the editor of the Epigrammata Graeca. 
To the latter I am indebted for calling my attention to 
epigraphic evidence of the 5th and 4th centuries B.C. in regard 
to the Attic orthography of certain words, The Grammatik der 
Aitischen Inschriften, by Professor Meisterhans (1885), is an 
excellent hand-book of reference on this subject. Among 
English critics, I owe grateful acknowledgments to the authors 

Δ In ν᾿ 68 I should have given ηὕρισκον, not εὕρισκον, had I then known the 
‘evidence collected by Meisterhans from Attic inscriptions of the sth and 4th centuries 


B.C. for the temporal augment in the historical tenses of verbs beginning with ev. 
Following that evidence, I have given ηὕρηκ᾽ in 546 and ηὐρῆσθαι in 1050. 


Mie 
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of unsigned reviews in several journals, as well as to some 
eminent scholars whom I am permitted to thank by name,— 
Professor Butcher,—whose examination of this work, in the 
Fortnightly Review, has been to me an exceptionally valuable 
source alike of instruction and of stimulus,—Professor Tyrrell, 
Mr A. Sidgwick, and Mr R. Whitelaw. The criticisms of Mr 
Whitelaw occupy a large space in the Transactions of the 
Cambridge Philological Society for 1886. Although I have not 
always been able to agree with his views, I have been indebted 
to them for amendments on some points, and have never differed 
from them without careful consideration; nor has anything 
given me more pleasure in connection with this book than the 


very kind and generous manner in which he has referred to it, 
I must once again express my best thanks to the Managers 
and staff of the Cambridge University Press. 


THE Cottecr, GLAscow, 
November, 1887. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§1. THE Oedipus Tyrannus is in one sense the masterpiece 
of Attic Tragedy. No other shows an equal degree of art in 


the development of the plot; and this excellence depends on the~ ~ 
powerful and subtle drawing of the cha: . Modern drama, 
where jor parts can be mult and scene changed at 
will, can more easily divorce the two kinds of merit. Some 
of Voltaire’s plays, for instance, not first-rate in other ways, are 
models of ingenious construction. The conditions of the Greek 
stage left less room for such a result. In the Oedipus Tyrannus 
the highest constructive skill is seen to be intimately and 
necessarily allied with the vivid delineation of a few persons. 

Here it is peculiarly interesting to recover, so far as we 
can, the form in which the story of Oedipus came to Sopho- 
cles; to remark what he has altered or added ; and to see how 
the same subject has been handled by other dramatists. 

* The essence of the myth is the son slaying his unknown 
father, and thereby fulfilling a decree of fate. The subsequent 
marriage, if not an original part of the story, seems to have 
been an early addition” The central ideas are, (1) the i 


tible power of destiny, and (2) the sacredness of the prim: rary 
natural ties, as measured horror_of an unconscious sin 
against it The ct and ple form in which these ideas 
retenbatlica gives the legend an impress of high antiquity. 
This might be illustrated by a comparison with the story of 
Sohrab and Rustum as told in Mr Matthew Arnold's beautiful 

The slaying of the unknown son by the father is there 
‘surrounded with a pathos and a chivalrous tenderness which 
hhave no counterpart in the grim simplicity of the Oedipus myth, 
as it appears in its earliest known shape, 
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8.2. The /éiad, which knows the war of Polyneices and his 
allies against Thebes (4. 378), once glances at the tale of 
Oedipus—where Mecisteus, father of Euryalus, is said to have 
visited Thebes in order to attend tne funeral games which were 
celebrated after the death of Oedipus (23. 679 f.) :-— 

ὅς ποτε Θήβασδ᾽ ἦλθε δεδουπότος Οἰδιπόδαο 
ἐς τάφον,--- 

—‘who came to Thebes of yore, when Oedipus had fallen, to his 
burying’ 

The word SeSouréros plainly refers to a violent death in 
fight, or at the hand of an assassin; it would not be in accord 
with the tone of epic language to understand it as a figurative 
phrase for a sudden fall from greatness, But more than this the 
Iliad does not tell. The poet of the 23rd book imagines 
Oedipus as having died by violence, and received burial at 
Thebes, in the generation before the Trojan war. 

The Nekyia in the Odyssey gives the earliest sketch of an 
integral story (11. 271 ff.) :— 

Μητέρα τ᾽ Οἰδιπόδαο ἴδον, καλὴν ᾿Ἐπικάστην, 

ἢ μέγα ἔργον ἔρεξεν ἀϊδρείῃσι νόοιο 

γημαμένη ᾧ υἱεῖ" ὁ δ᾽ ὃν πατέρ᾽ ἐξεναρίξας 

γῆμεν" ἄφαρ 8 ἀνάπυστα θεοὶ θέσαν ἀνθρώποισιν. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὁ μὲν ἐν Θήβῃ πολυηράτῳ ἄλγεα πάσχων 
Καδμείων ἤνασσε θεῶν ὀλοὰς διὰ βουλάς" 

ἡ δ᾽ ἔβη εἰς ᾿Αἴδαο πυλάρταο κρατεροῖο, 

ἁψαμένη βρόχον αἰπὺν ad’ ὑψηλοῖο μελάθρου, 

ᾧ ἄχεϊ σχομένη" τῷ δ᾽ ἄλγεα κάλλιπ᾽ ὀπίσσω 
πολλὰ μάλ᾽, ὅσσα τε μητρὸς ᾿Ερινύες ἐκτελέουσιν. 

‘And I saw the mother of Oedipodes, fair Epicastt, who wrought a 
dread deed with unwitting mind, in that she wedded her son; but he 
had slain his father ere he wedded her; and presently the gods made 
these things known among men, Yet he still ruled over the Cadmeans 
in lovely Thebes, suffering anguish by the dire counsels of the gods; 
but she went to the house of Hades, the strong warder, when she had 
fastened a noose on high from the roof-beam, possessed by her pain; 
and to him she bequeathed sorrows full many, even all that a mother’s 
‘Avengers bring to pass.’ 
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With regard to this outline in the Odyssey, it is to be noted 
that it ignores (4) the deliverance of Thebes from the Sphinx— 
though this may be implied in the marriage with Epicasté: 
(6) the self-blinding of Oedipus: (2) the expulsion of Oedipus 
from Thebes—herein agreeing with the indication in the //iad. 
It further seems to exclude the notion of Epicasté having borne 
children to Oedipus, since the discovery followed ‘presently’ 
on the union,—unless, indeed, by ἄφαρ the poet merely meant 
‘suddenly.’ 


§ 3. Lost poems of Hesiod may have touched on the story Other epic 
of Oedipus; but in his extant work there is only a passing ΡΣ 
reference to the war at Thebes (between Polyneices and 
Eteocles), in which heroes fell, ‘fighting for the flocks of 
Oedipus.’ Hesiod knows the Sphinx as the daughter of 
Echidna and as the pest of Thebes’, 

But the story of Oedipus was fully treated in some of those 
lost epics which dealt with the Theban cycle of myths. One'of 
these was the ‘ Oedipodeia, Οἰδιπόδεια (ἔπη). According to this, 
the four children of Oedipus were not borne by Iocasta, but by 
a second wife, Euryganeia, Pausanias, who follows this account, 
does not know the author of the poem*. It will be observed 
that this epic agrees with the Odyssey in not making Iocasta 
bear issue to Oedipus. It is by Attic writers, so far as we know, 
that she was first described as doing so. Poets or logographers 
who desired to preserve the favour of Dorians had a reason for 
avoiding that version. There were houses which traced their 
line from the children of Oedipus,—as Theron, tyrant of Acragas, 
claimed descent from Thersandros, son of Polyneices*, To 
represent these children as the offspring of an incestuous 


1 Hes. Op. 162: war slew the heroes, τοὺς μὲν ἐφ᾽ ἑπταπύλῳ Θήβῃ... μαρναμένους 
μήλων Ever’ Οἰδιπόδαο. The Sphinx: Theog. 326, ἡ δ᾽ (Echidna) ἄρα Bik’ ὀλοὴν τέκε, 
Ἑαδμείοισιν ὄλεθρον. The hill near Thebes on which the Sphinx sat was called Φίκειον 
ὅρος. References in lost Hesiodic poems: schol. on //. 23. 680, 

2 He speaks merely of ὁ τὰ ἔπη ποιήσας d Οἰδιπόδεια ὀνομάζουσι (9. 5. 11). But the 
inscription known as the ‘marmor Borgianum’ refers it to Cinaethon, a Lacedae- 
‘jonian poet who treated epically the Dorian family legends, and who is said to have 
fiourished about 775 5.6. Pausanias, however, who quotes Cinaethon on several 
‘points of genealogy, certainly did not regard the Oedipodeia as his work. 

3 Pind. Οἱ, 4. 35. 
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union would have been to declare the stream polluted at its 
source, 

We learn from Proclus that in the epic called the Cyprian 
Lays (Kimpia), which included the preparations for the Trojan 
war, Nestor related ‘the story of Oedipus’ (ra περὶ Οἰδίπουν) 
in the course of a digression (ἐν παρεκβάσει) which comprised 
also the madness of Heracles, as well as the story of Theseus 
and Ariadne. This was probably one of the sources used by 
the Attic dramatists. Another source, doubtless more fertile in 
detail, was the epic entitled the Z/ebaid (Θηβαΐς), and now 
usually designated as the ‘Cyclic Thebaid, to distinguish it from 
a later epic of the same name by Antimachus of Colophon, the 
contemporary of Euripides. Only about 20 verses remain from 
it’. The chief fragment relates to the curse pronounced by 
Oedipus on his sons. They had broken his strict command by 
setting on his table the wine-cups (ἐκπώματα) used by Latus; 
and he invoked a curse upon them :— 


αἶψα δὲ παισὶν ἑοῖσι per’ ἀμφοτέροισιν ἐπαρὰς 
ἀρ ολδαιτἡβάξοι el δ᾽ οὐ λάνθαν Ἐρίνῦν: 


ὡς οὔ οἱ πατρώϊ᾽ ἐνηείῃ φιλότητος 
δάσσαιντ᾽, ἀμφοτέροισι δ᾽ ἔοι πόλεμός τε μάχαι τε, 


*And straightway, while his two sons were by, he uttered dire 
curses,—and the Avenging goddess failed not to hear them,—that they 
should divide their heritage in no kindly spirit, but that war and strife 
should be ever between them,’ 

This 7hebaid—tracing the operation of a curse through the 
whole history of the house—must have had an important share 
in moulding the conception of the Aeschylean trilogy. 


§ 4. Pindar touches on the story of Oedipus in Οἱ 2. 42 ff. 
Destiny has often brought evil fortune after good,— 
ἐξ οὗπερ ἔκτεινε Adov μόριμος vids 
συναντόμενος, ἐν δὲ Πυθῶνι χρησθὲν 
παλαίφατον τέλεσσεν" 
ἰδοῖσα δ᾽ ὀξεῖ᾽ ᾿Ερινὺς 
ἔπεφνέ of σὺν ἀλλαλοφονίᾳ γένος ἀρήιον--- 


1 See the Didot ed. of the Cyclic fragments, p. 587- 
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accomplished the word given aforetime at Pytho. But the swift Erinys 
beheld it, and slew his warlike sons, each by the other’s sword.’ 

Here the Fury is represented as destroying the sons in direct 
retribution for the parricide, not in answer to the imprecation of 
Oedipus. A fragment of Pindar alludes to the riddle of the 
Sphinx, and he uses ‘the wisdom of Oedipus” to denote counsel 
wrapped in dark sayings,—since the skill which solves riddling 
speech can weave it’. 


§5. The logographers could not omit the story of Oedipus The logo- 

in a systematic treatment of the Theban myths. Hellanicus of ἢ 
Mitylene (circ. 450 B.C.) is mentioned by the Scholiast on the 
Phenissae (61) as agreeing with Euripides in regard to the self- 
blinding of Oedipus*, The contemporary Pherecydes of Leros 

, (usually called ‘Athenian’ since Athens was his home) treated 

δ the legends of Thebes in the fifth of ten books forming a com- 
prehensive survey of Greek tradition’. According to him, Iocasta 
bore two sons to Oedipus, who were slain by the Minyae; but, 
as in the Oedipodeia, his second wife Euryganeia bore Eteocles 
and Polyneices, Antigone and Ismene, This seems to be the 
earliest known version which ascribes issue to the marriage of 
Tocasta with Ocdipus. 


86. However incomplete this sketch may be relatively to The dra: 
the materials which existed in the early part of the fifth century ™"*" 
ΒΟ, it may at least serve to suggest the general conditions under 
which Tragedy entered on the treatment of the subject, The 
‘story of Oedipus, defined in its main features by a tradition older 
than the Odyssey, had been elaborated in the epics of later poets 
and the prose of chroniclers, There were versions differing in 
detail, and allowing scope for selection, While the great outlines 


2 Pind, fr. 62 αἴνιγμα παρθένου | ἐξ ἀγριᾶν γνάθων: Pyth. 4. 263 τὰν Οἰδιπόδα. 
σοφίαν. Pindar’s elder contemporary Corinna had sung of Oedipus as delivering 
“Thebes not only from the Sphinx but also from τὴν Τευμησσίαν ἀλώπεκα--τα fox from 
‘the Boeotian village of Teumessus: but we hear no more of this less formidable 
| Pests (Bergh, Poet. Lyr: p. 949.) 
# Miiller, Frag. Histor. 1. 85. 
5 Miller, ἐδ, 1. 48. 
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were constant, minor circumstances might be adapted to the 
dramatist’s chosen view. 

Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides agree in a trait which 
does not belong to any extant version before theirs. Iocasta, not 
Euryganeia, is the mother of Eteocles and Polyneices, Antigone 
and Ismene, They agree also in connecting the doom of the 
two brothers with a curse pronounced by Oedipus. Neither 
the scanty fragments’ which alone represent the Oedipus of 
Euripides, nor the hints in the Phoentssae, enable us to de- 
termine the distinctive features of his treatment. With regard 
to Aeschylus, though our knowledge is very meagre, it suffices 
at least to show the broad difference between his plan and that 
of Sophocles. 

Aeschylus treated the story of Oedipus as he treated the story 
of Agamemnon. Oedipus became the foremost figure of a 
trilogy which traced the action of an inherited curse in the house 
of Labdacus, even as the Oresteia traced the action of such a 
curse in the house of Pelops. That trilogy consisted of the 
Laius, the Oedipus, and the extant Seven against Thebes; the 
satyric drama being the δράσω. From the Laius only a few 


1 Nauck Zur. Fragm. 544—561, to which Unger adds Soph. fr. incert, 663, 
Meineke adesfota 107, 309, others adesp. 6. Almost all the verses are commonplaces. 
From fr. 546, 547 I should conjecture that the Creon of Eur. defended himself 
against a charge of treason in a passage parallel with Soph. Ο. 7: 583—613. One 
fragment of two lines is curious (545): ἡμεῖς δὲ Πολύβου παῖδ᾽ ἐρείσαντες πέδῳ | ἐξομ- 
ματοῦμεν καὶ διόλλυμεν κόρας. Quoting these, the Schol, on Eur. ΔΆ. 61 says: ἐν δὲ 
τῷ Οἰδίποδι οἱ Λαΐου θεράποντες ἐτύφλωσαν αὐτόν. This would seem to mean that, 
after the discovery, the old retainers of Laius blinded Oedipus—for the Schol. is 
‘commenting on the verse which says that he was blinded by Aimself. But the tragic 
force of the incident depends wholly on its being the king’s own frantic act. I incline 
to suspect some error on the Scholiast’s part, which a knowledge of the context might 
possibly have disclosed. 

From the prologue of the Phoenissae it appears that Eur. imagined Oedipus to have 
been found on Cithaeron by the ἱπποβούκολοι of Polybus, and taken by them to the 
Jatter’s wife. The Iocasta of Eur, herself relates in that play how, when the sons of 
Oed. grew up, they held him a prisoner in the palace at Thebes—that the disgrace 
might be hidden from men’s eyes. It was then that he pronounced a curse upon 
them. When they have fallen, fighting for the throne, Iocasta kills herself over their 
bodies, and Creon then expels Oedipus from Thebes. The mutilated ὑπόθεσις to 
the Phoenissae does not warrant us in supposing that the Oenomaus and Chrysippus 
of Eur.,—the latter containing the curse of Pelops on Laius—formed a trilogy with 
his Oedipus. 
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words remain ; from the Oedipus, three verses; but some general 
idea of the Oedipus may be gathered from a passage in the 
Seven against Thebes (772—791). Ocdipus had been pictured 
by Aeschylus, as he is pictured by Sophocles, at the height of 
fame—and_power, He who had delivered Thebes from ‘the 
devouring pest’ (τὰν ἁρπαξάνδραν κῆρα) was admired by all’ 
Thebans as the first of men. ‘But when, hapless one, he came 
to knowledge of his ill-starred marriage, impatient of his pain, 
with frenzied heart he wrought a twofold ill’: he blinded 
himself, and called down on his sons this curse, that one day 
they should divide their heritage with the sword. ‘And πον 
tremble lest the swift Erinnys bring it to pass,’ 

Hence we see that the Oedipus of Aeschylus included the 
imprecation of Oedipus upon his sons. This was essential to 
the poet's main purpose, which was to exhibit the continuous 
action of the Erinnys inthe house. Similarly the Laixs doubtless 
included the curse called down on Laius by Pelops, when bereft 
by him of his son Chrysippus. The true climax of the Aeschylean 
Oedipus would thus have consisted, not in the discovery alone, 
but in the discovery followed by the curse. And we may safely 
infer that the process of discovery indicated in the Seven against 
Thebes by the words ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἀρτίφρων | ἐγένετο.. «γάμων (778) was 
‘not comparable with that in the play of Sophocles, It was 
probably much more abrupt, and due to some of those more 
mechanical devices which were ordinarily employed to bring 
about a ‘recognition’ on the stage. The Oedipus of Aeschylus, 

however brilliant, was only a link in a chain which derived its 


[estential unity from ‘the mindful Erinnys’ =. 


᾿ς 8.7. The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles was not part of a Sophocles. 
trilogy, but a work complete in itself. The proper climax of such 


work was the discovery, considered in its immediate effects, not 
its ulterior consequences. Here the constructivé-art of the 
natist would be successful in proportion as the discovery was 
‘prepared, approached by a process of rising interest, 
nd attended in the moment of fulfilment with the most 
inding reversal of a previous situation. In regard to the Original 
of the plot, this is what Sophocles has achieved. Before iene 


é 
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giving an analysis of his plot, we must notice two features of it 
which are due to his own invention. 

(1) According to previous accounts, the infant Oedipus, 
when exposed on Mount Cithaeron, had been found by herds- 
men, and reared either in Southern Boeotia, or at Sicyon, a place 
associated with the worship of the Eumenides. Sophocles 
makes the Theban herd of Latus give the babe to the herd 
of Polybus, king of Corinth, who’ rears it as his own, Thus are 
prepared the two convergent threads of evidence which meet in 
the final discovery. And thus, too, the belief of Oedipus con- 
cerning his own parentage becomes to him a source, first of 
anxiety, then of dread, then of hope—in contrast, at successive 
moments, with that reality which the spectators know. 

(2) The only verses remaining from the Oedipus of Aeschylus 
show that in that drama Oedipus encountered and slew Laius at 
a meeting of three roads near Potniae, a place in Boeotia, on the 
road leading from Thebes to Plataea. At the ruins of this place — 
Pausanias saw ‘a grove of Demeter and Persephone”. It ap- 
pears to have been sacred also to those other and more terrible 
goddesses who shared with these the épithet of worvas,—the 
Eumenides (ποτνιάδες θεαί, Eur. Or. 318). For the purpose of 
Aeschylus, no choice of a scene could have been more fitting. 
The father and son, doomed by the curse in their house, are 
brought together at a spot sacred to the Erinnyes :— 

ἐπῇμεν τῆς ὁδοῦ τροχήλατον 
σχιστῆς κελεύθου τρίοδον, ἔνθα συμβολὰς 
τριῶν κελεύθων ΠΠοτνιάδων ἠμείβομενἥ. 


‘We were coming in our journey to the spot from which three high- 
roads part, where we must pass by the junction of triple ways at Potniae.” 


But for Sophocles this local fitness did not exist. For him, 
the supernatural agency which dominates the drama is not that 
of the Furies, but of Apollo. He transfers the scene of the 
encounter from the ‘ three roads’ at Potniae to the ‘three roads’ 
near Daulia* in Phocis. The ‘branching ways’ of Potniae can no 


2 ἄλσος Δήμητρος καὶ Κόρης, 9. 8. 4." 
4 Aesch. fr. 167 (Nauck). 
3. Dauliswasthe Homeric form of the name, Daulia the post-homeric (Strabo 9. 423). 
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longer be traced. But in the Phocian pass a visitor can still feel 
how the aspect of nature is in unison with the deed of which 
Sophocles has made it the theatre’. This change of locality has 
something more than the significance of a detail. It symbolises 
the removal of the action from the control of the dark Avenging 
Powers to a region within the influence of that Delphian god who 
is able to disclose and to punish impurity, but who will also give 
final rest to the wanderer, final absolution to the weary mourner 
of unconscious sin. 


§ 8. The events which had preceded the action of the Oedipus Supposed 
Tyrannus are not set forth, after the fashion of Euripides, in a weiter the 
formal prologue. They have to be gathered from incidental hints plot. 
in the play itself. It is an indispensable aid to the full compre- 
hension of the drama that we should first connect these hints into 
a brief narrative of its antecedents as imagined by Sophocles. 

Laius, king of Thebes, being childless, asked the oracle of 
Apollo at Delphi whether it was fated that a son should be born 
tohim. The answer was, ‘I will give thee a son, but it is doomed 
that thou leave the sunlight by the hands of thy child: for thus 
hath spoken Zeus, son of Cronus, moved by the dread curse of 
Pelops, whose own son (Chrysippus) thou didst snatch from him ; 
and he prayed all this for thee.’ When a son was indeed born 
to Latus of Tocasta his wife, three days after the birth he caused 
it to be exposed in the wilds of Mount Cithaeron. An iron pin 
was driven through the feet of the babe, fastening them together 
—that, if perchance it should live to be found by a stranger, he 
might have the less mind to rear a child so maimed ; from which 
maiming the child was afterwards called Oedipus’. 

The man chosen to expose the babe received it from the 
hands of the mother, Iocasta herself, with the charge to destroy 

-it. This man was a slave born in the house of Latus, and so be- 
longing to the class of slaves whom their masters usually treated 
with most confidence. He was employed in tending the flocks 


1 See the note on verse 733. 

4 The incident of the pierced feet was evidently invented to explain the name 
Οἰδίπους (‘Swellfoot,’ as Shelley renders it). In v. 397 ὁ μηδὲν εἰδὼς Οἰδίπους suggests τ΄ 
a play on οἶδα. 
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of Latus on Mount Cithaeron, where they were pastured during | 
the half-year from March to September. 

In the glens of Cithaeron he had consorted with ani 
herdsman, servant to Polybus, king of Corinth. Seized with 
pity for the babe, the Theban gave it to this herdsman of Polybus, | 
who took it to Corinth. Polybus and his wife Meropé were 
childless. They reared the child as their own; the Corinthians 
regarded him as heir to the throne ; and he grew to a man’s estate 
without doubting that he was the true son of the Corinthian 
king and queen. 

But one day it chanced that at a feast a man heated with 
wine threw out a word which sank into the young prince’s mind; 
he questioned the king and queen, whose resentment of the 
taunt comforted him; yet he felt that a whisper was creeping 
abroad ; and he resolved to ask the truth from Apollo himself at 
Delphi. Apollo gave him no answer to the question touching 
his parentage, but told him these things—that he was doomed to 
slay his father, and to defile his mother’s bed. 

He turned away from Delphi with the resolve never again to _ 
see his home in Corinth; and took the road which leads east- 
ward through Phocis to Boeotia. 

At that moment Latus was on his way from Thebes to 
Delphi, where he wished to consult the oracle. He was not 
escorted by the usual armed following of a king, but only by 
four attendants. The party of five met Oedipus at a narrow 
place near the ‘ Branching Roads’ in Phocis; a quarrel occurred; 
and Oedipus slew Laius, with three of his four attendants. The 
fourth escaped, and fled to Thebes with the tale that a band of 
vobbers had fallen upon their company. This sole survivor was 
the very man who, long years before, had been charged by Latus 
and Iocasta to expose their infant son on Cithaeron. 

The Thebans vainly endeavoured to find some clue to the 
murderer of Laius. But, soon after his death, their attention was 
distracted by a new trouble. The goddess Hera—hostile to 
Thebes as the city of her rival Semelé—sent the Sphinx to 
afflict it,—a monster with the face of a maiden and the body of a 


Neate ; who sat on a hill near Thebes (the Φίκειον ὄρος), 


id chanted a riddle. ‘What isthe creature which is two-footed, 
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footed, and four-footed; and weakest when it has most 
feet?’ Every failure to find the answer cost the Thebans a life, 
/ Hope was deserting et even the seer Teiresias had no help 
to give; when the wandering stranger, Oedipus, arrived. He 
solved the enigma by the-word man: the Sphinx hurled herself 
from a rock; and the grateful Thebans gave the vacant throne 
to their deliverer as a free gift. At the same time he married 
\, Iocasta, the widow of Latus, and sister of Creon son of Menoeceus. \/ 
\ The sole survivor from the slaughter of Latus and his com- 
pany was at Thebes when the young stranger Oedipus ascended 
the throne. The man presently sought an audience of the queen 
Tocasta, knelt to her, and, touching her hand in earnest supplica- 
tion, entreated that he might be sent to his old occupation of 
tending flocks in far-off pastures. It seemed a small thing for so 
old and faithful a servant to ask; and it was readily granted. 
An interval of about sixteen years may be assumed between 
these events and the moment at which the Oedipus Tyrannus 
opens. Iocasta has borne four children to Oedipus: Eteocles, 
Polyneices, Antigone, Ismene. Touches in the closing scene of 
the play forbid us to suppose that the poet imagines the daugh- 
ters as much above the age of thirteen and twelve respectively. 
Oedipus has become thoroughly established as the great king, 
«the first of men, to whose wisdom Thebans turn in every trouble. 
And now a great calamity has visited them. A blight is 
upon the fruits of the earth ; cattle are perishing in the pastures; 
the increase of the womb is denied; and a fiery pestilence is 
tavaging the town. While the fumes of incense are rising to 
the gods from every altar, and cries of anguish fill the air, a body 
of suppliants—aged priests, youths, and children—present them- 
selves before the wise king. He, if any mortal, can help them. 
ΤῈ is here that the action opens. 


§ 9. The drama falls into six main divisions or chapters. Analysisof 
The following analysis exhibits in outline the mechanism of the '*?!* 
plot, which deserves study. # 


1. Prologue: 1—150. Oecdipus appears as the great prince 
‘whom the Thebans rank second only to the gods. He pledges 


nit ne dN νρδωνόκοα e 


aan, 151—215. The Chorus bewail the > and 
invoke the gods. ie 

Il. First Episode: 216—462. Oedipus publicly invokes a 
solemn curse upon the unknown murderer of Latus. At Creon’s 
suggestion he sends for the seer Teiresias, who refuses to speak, 
but finally, stung by taunts, nounces | Oedipus himself as the 
slayer. ΠΣ pd με αν εἴτα «ἐς ἢ 

First Stasimon: 463--- 512, The Chorus fofebode that the 
unknown murderer is doomed; they refuse to believe the 
unproved charge brought by the seer. 


wv 

Tih, Second Episode: 513-862, Creon Srotests the 
suspicion that he has suborned Teiresias to accuse ipus. 
Oedipus is unconvinced, Tocasta’st6ps the quarrel, and Creon , 
departs, Oedipus then tells her that he has been charged with 
the murder of Latus, She replies that he need feel no dis- 
quietude, Latus, according to : racle, to have been slain — 
by his own son; but the babe was exposed on the hills; and 
Latus was actually slain by rodéers, the σι of three roads, 

This mention of Zire 16) ‘strikes the first note of | 
alarm in the mind of Oedipu | 

He questions her as to (1) the place, (2) the time, (3) the per- 
son and the company of Latus. All confirm his fear that he | 
has unwittingly done the deed. 

He tells her his whole story—the taunt at Corinth—the visit 
to Delphi—the encounter in Phocis. But he has still one hope. 
The attendant of Latus who escaped spoke of rodéders, not of one 
robber. 

Let this survivor—now a herdsman—be summoned and 
questioned. 


Second Stasimon: 863—910. The Chorus utter a prayer 
against arrogance—such as the king’s towards Creon; and 
impiety—such as they find in Iocasta’s mistrust of oracles. 

IV. Third Episode: g11—1085. A messenger from Corinth 
announces that Polybus is dead, and that Oedipus is now king 
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designate, Tocasta and Oedipus exult in the refutation of the 
‘oreele which had destined Oedipus to slay his sire. 

But Oedipus still dreads the other predicted horror—union 
with his mother, 

The messenger, on learning this, discloses that Polybus and 
Meropé were not the parents of Oedipus. The messenger 
himself, when a herdsman in the service of Polybus, had found 
the infant Oedipus on Cithaeron, and had brought him to 
Corinth. Yet no—not found him; had received him Som another 


herdsman (ν. 1040). 
‘Who was this other hettisman? The Corinthidh replies :-— 


He was said to be one of the people of Latus 17/4), «4 

Tocasta implores Oedipus to search no, farther, “He Ἐπ 
that he cares not how lowly his birth may proye ἐ he’ will 
search to the end. With a ee of dpeeet, Teresa shes away. 


Third Si tasimong SE “The Choris joyously fore- | 
tell that Oedipt$ wil-ptove to bea 1 native of the lande-petchance | 
of seed divie#, 


V. Fourth Episode: t110—1185. The Theban herdsman 
is brought in’. 

*There,’ says the Corinthian, ‘is the man who gave me the 
child’ Bit by bit, the whole truth is wrung from the Theban, _ 
* The babe was the son of Laius; the wife of Latus gave him to 
me.’ Oedipus knows all, and with a shriek of misery he rushes 
away. = 

Fourth Stasimon: 1186—1222. The Chorus bewail the ὦ 
great king’s fall. 

VI. Exodos; 1223—1530. A messenger from the house 
announces that Iocasta has hanged herself, and that Oedipus 
has put out his eyes. Presently Oedipus is led forth. With 
passionate lamentation he beseeches the Chorus of Theban 
Elders to banish or slay him. 


1 The original object of sending for him had been to ask,—‘Was it the deed of 
‘several men, or of one?’—a last refuge. But he is not interrogated on that point. 
Voltaire criticised this as inconsistent. It is better than consistent; it is natural. A 
‘more ‘urgent question has thrust the other out of sight. 
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(εἴ ons i, unconvinced, Iocasta stops the: the murder, in con- 


departs. Oedipus then tells her that he has time, the person of 


the murder of Latus. She replies that pew that Oedipus has 
quietude.  Latus, according to an oracle, we” his kinsman, The 
by his own son; but the babe was expo:* 0 far completed at 
Lats Was actually slain by robbers, at the 1: 10 longer any moral 
This mention of three roads (v. 716) st ΝΕ 
Alarm in the mind of Oedipus. .. Corinthian, showing, 
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ctive kind of subject for such a 
(a) great and glorious, (6) not 
st, (6) and, again, one whose reverses 
ily to unconscious error. 

Ἢ a manner as to excite pity and 
seeing (as in regard to the exposure of 
the death of Tocasta). 

bility in the story, this is not in 
cw), but in the supposed antece- 


does not think it unnecessary to 
(103). He also knows that Latus had 
but he does not know whether this had 
its neighbourhood, or abroad (109—113). 
Laius was reported to have been slain by 
one of his followers had escaped (116— 
no search had been made at the time 
who has now been his wife for many years, 
first time, the story of the oracle given to 
her the story of his own early fortunes— 
‘not press the fact that he even names to 
: that may be regarded as merely 
)a connected narrative. It may be conceded 
which Oedipus is supposed ignorant were 
ta, and all the persons about the new king, 
Ἢ reluctant to speak. Still it is evident that 

ticence imagined, both on their part and 
limit of verisimilitude. The true defence of 


a 
n , Aristotle indicates a trait which - 
criticism—the ignorance of Oedipus as Hilt in 


He knows, indeed, the name of his cedents. 
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as was the dramatic art exercised within the scope of the action 
(ἐν τοῖς πράγμασι), this art was still so far naive as to feel no 
offence at some degree of freedom in the treatment of Ἐ 
which did not come within the framework,—of that which, in 
Aristotle’s phrase, lay ‘outside the piece’ ἕξω τῆς τραγῳδέας. It 
is as if a sculptor neglected to remove some roughness of sup- 
port or environment which, he felt, would not come into account 
against the effect of a highly finished group. . 


§ 11. A drama is itself the only adequate commentary on 
its persons. It makes them live for us, or it does not. If we 
submit them to ethical analysis, this may be interesting to ws, 
and instructive to those who have not seen or read the piece 
But, for a spectator or reader of the play, the men and women 
must be those whom he finds there. When we personally know 
a character in real life, another's estimate of it is seldom more 
than a key to his point of view—rarely a mental light which we 
feel that we can appropriate. And it may be permitted to 
say in passing that this is a reason why the reviving taste for 
good drama—a result for which, in this country, so much is due 
to Mr Irving—seems likely to aid in correcting a literary fault 
of the day which is frequently acknowledged—the tendency to 
adopt ready-made critical estimates of books which the adopter, 
at least, has not read. No one who sees a play can help forming 
some impression of Ais own about the characters. If he reports 
it honestly, that is criticism; not necessarily good, but not 
sham. To any one who reads this play of Sophocles with 
even moderate attention and sympathy, how living is Oedipus! 
Common experience proves so much; but almost every reader 
will probably feel that by no attempt at analysis or descrip’ 
could he enable another to see precisely 4is Oedipus: no, thoug 
the effort should bring out ‘a point or two as yet unseized by 
the Germans. The case is somewhat different, however, when 
a particular reading of certain characters in a play is the ground — 
for the attribution to it of a tendency; then it is useful to — 
inquire whether this reading is right—whether, that is, these 
persons of the drama do indeed speak and act in the tone 
ascribed to them. 
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And certainly one of the most interesting questions in the τ 

Oddipus Tyrannus concerns the intellectual position of Oedipus § reproving. 
and Iocasta towards that divine power of which the hand is laid ™! 
so heavily upon both. Sophocles had found in human nature 
itself the sanction of ‘the unwritten laws, and the seal of faith 
in a beneficence immortal and eternal; but his personal attitude 
towards the ‘sceptical’ currents of thought in his age was never, 
so far as we can judge, that of admonitory protest or dogmatic 
reproof. It was his temperament to look around him for 
elements of conciliation, to evoke gentle and mediating influ- 
ences, yather than to make war on the forces which he regarded 
as sinister :—it might’be said of him, as of a person in one of 
his own plays, οὔτοι cuvéyOew ἀλλὰ συμφιλεῖν ἔφυ. But is 
there any reason to think that the Oedipus Tyrannus marks 
a moment when this mind—‘which saw life steadily, and saw 
it whole’—was partly shaken in its self-centred calm by the 
consciousness of a spiritual anarchy around it which seemed 
» fraught with ultimate danger to the cohesion of society, and 
that a note of solemn warning, addressed to Athens and to 
Greece, is meant to be heard throughout the drama? Our 
answer must depend upon the sense in which we conceive 
that he places Oedipus or Iocasta at issue with religion. 


§ 12, As regards Oedipus, it might be said that, in this par- Oedipus. 
ticular aspect, he is a modern character, and more especially, 
perhaps, a character of the nineteenth century. The instinct of 
re ce for the gods was ori; nally Sin Somental in. be Danae 
ae the first act of his manhood—the journey to 
Delphi. Nor did he for a moment mistrust the gods because the 
doom assigned to him was bitter. Then he achieved a great in- 
tellectual success, reached the most brilliant prosperity, and was 
ranked by his fellow-men as second to the gods alone. He is 
not spoiled by his good fortune. We find him, at the opening 
of the play, neither arrogant nor irreverent; full, rather, of 
tenderness for his people, full of reverence for the word of 
Apollo. Suddenly, however, the prophet of Apollo denounces 

‘him. Instantly his appeal is to the intellect. If it comes to 
that, what claim has any other human mind to interpose between 
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dis mind and Heaven? Is he not Oedipus, who silenced the 

Sphinx? Yes, but presently, gradually, his own mind begins to 

argue on the other side. No one is so acute as he, and of course 

he must be the first to see any facts which tell against himself. 

And now, when he is face to face with the gods, and no prophet 

stands between, the instinct of reverence inborn in his noble 

nature finds voice in the prayer, ‘ Forbid, forbid, ye pure and 

awful gods, that I should see that day!’ After varying hopes 

and fears, his own mind is convinced of the worst, Reason, 

\ which had been the arbiter of faith, now becomes the inexorable 

ce judge of sin, the most instant and most rigorous claimant for 
his absolute abasement before the gods. 


Tocasta. § 13. Plainly, it would be a misreading to construe the fate 
of Oedipus as a dramatic nemesis of impiety; but the case of 
Tocasta is at first sight less clear. She, at least, is one who 
openly avows scorn for-oracles, and urges her lord to share it 
It niay often be noticed—where the dramatist has known h οἱ 
to draw from life—that the true key-note of a dominant mood 
is struck by a short utterance on which no special emphasis 
thrown, just as, in life itself, the sayings most truly significant 
of character are not always long or marked. For Iocasta, such 
a key-note is given in the passage where she is telling Oedipus’ 
that a response from the Delphian temple had warned Latus 
that he was destined to be slain by the child whom she bore to 
him. ‘An oracle came to Laius once—/ will not say from 
Phoebus himself, but from his ministers’ (v. 712). Tocasta 
thoroughly believes in the power of the gods to effect their 
will (724),—to punish or to save (921). But she does not be- 
lieve that any mortal—be he priest or prophet—is permitted by 
them to read the future. Had not the Delphian priests doomed 

er to sacrifice her first-born child,—and this, without saving 
the life of her husband, Latus? The iron which years ago had 
entered into the soul of the wife and mother has wrought in 
her a result similar to that which pride of intellect has produced 
in Oedipus. Like Oedipus, she still believes in the wise omni- 
potence of the gods; like him also, she is no longer prepared to 
accept any mortal interpreter of their decrees. Thus are the 
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two foremost persons of this tragedy separated from the offices 
of human intercession, and directly confronted in spirit—one by 
his self-reliance, the other by her remembered anguish—with 
the inscrutable powers which control their fate. It is as a study 
of the human heart, true for every age, not as a protest against 
tendencies of the poet’s own, that the Canons Tyrannus illustrates 
the relation of faith to reason. 


14. The central figure of the drama is brought into clearer erate 
relief by the characters of Teiresias and Creon, _Teiresias exists C 
only for the god whom he serves, Through him Apollo speaks. 

opposed to Oedipus, he ἐς the divine knowledge of Apollo, 
opposed to human ignorance and blindness. While ‘the servant 
of Loxias’ thus stands above the king of Thebes, Creon stands 
Ε him, on the humbler but safer ground of ordinary 
Creon is shrewd, cautious, practical, not sentimental 

tive, yet of a fervid self-respect, and with a strong 

ly kindliness which comes out in the hour of need. It 

L said that the Creon of the Oedipus Tyrannus embodies 

a type of Scottish character, as the Creon of the Antigone 
—an earlier sketch—is rather of the Prussian type, as it is 
Pp rly idealised by some of its neighbours. Teiresias is the 
of human insight matched against divine; Creon, of 
heights and depths, compared with the less brilliant 

stable lot of commoner men, ‘Crave not to be master 

gs; for the mastery which thou didst win hath not 


There is no external evidence for the time at which Su 


7) Tyrannus was first acted. Internal evidence warrants rls 


con- 


St it should be thought that in the note on p. 77 the harsher aspect 
character is unduly prominent, I may observe that this note relates 
62, and deals with Creon only as he appears ἔδενε. The scene which 
more especially vv. 1476 £—must of course be taken into 
fed ofr, ‘as here, a more general estimate of the character. 
np τὸ κράτος θεὸς ὥπασεν, Acsch. Eun. 528, 
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the belief that it was composed after the Amtigone, and 

the Oedipus Coloneus. The probable limits thus indicated m 
be roughly given as about 439—412 B.C. More than this 
cannot say. Modern ingenuity has recognised Pericles _ 


slayer of Lafus,—the ‘Dorian war, and a pestilence therey 
in the afflictions of Thebes. This allegorical hypothesis 


ence, for drama, between association of ideas and direct allu: 

If Sophocles had set himself to describe the plague at Athens as 
he had known it, it might have been held that, in an ai 
sense, his fault was graver than that of Phrynichus, when, 
representing the capture of Miletus, he ‘reminded the Athenians 
of their own misfortunes.’ If, however, writing at a time sub- 
sequent to the pestilence which he had survived, he wished to 
give an ideal picture of a plague-stricken town, it would 4 
been natural and fitting that he should borrow some touches 
from his own experience. But the sketch in the play is far too 
slight to warrant us in saying that he even did this; perhaps 
the reference to the victims of pestilence tainting the air (@avat- 
αφόρα v. 180) is the only trait that might suggest it. Thucydides 
(II. 50), in describing the plague of 430 B.c., notices the number 
of the unburied dead. The remarks just made apply equally to 
the supposed allusion in vv, 883 ff. to the mutilation of the 
Hermae (see the note on 886). 

A tradition, dating at least from the 2nd century B.Ci, 
affirmed that, when Sophocles produced the Oedipus Tyrannus, 
he was defeated for the first prize by Philocles—a poet of 
whose work we know nothing. Philocles was a nephew of 
Aeschylus, and, as Aristeides observes’, achieved an honour which 


1 The words in the prose ὑπόθεσις (given on p. 4) are simply, ἡττηθέντα ὑπὸ 
Φιλοκλέους, ὥς φησι Δικαίαρχος. The Dicaearchus who wrote ὑποθέσεις τῶν Edpemidov 
καὶ Σοφοκλέους μύθων has been generally identified with Dicaearchus of Messana, the 
Peripatetic, a pupil of Aristotle and a friend of Theophrastus. We might place 
his ‘floruit, then, somewhere about 310 8.C.; there are indications that he survived 
296 B.c. If, on the other hand, the ὑποθέσεις were ascribed to the grammarian 
Dicaearchus of Lacedaemon, a pupil of Aristarchus, this would bring us to about 
140 B.C. 

4 π| 256. 
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had been denied to his uncle. The surprise which has been 
expressed by some modern writers appears unnecessary; the 
composition of Philocles was probably good, and it has never 
been held that the judges of such prizes were infallible. 

§ 16. The name of an actor, once famous in the chief part of The actor 
this play, is of interest also on more general grounds. Polus, a pe 
native of Aegina, is said to have been the pupil of another tragic 
actor, Archias of Thurii*. He flourished, then, in the middle or 
latter part of the 4th century B.C—only some 50 or 60 years 
after the death of Sophocles. Physically well-gifted, and of ver- 
satile grace, he was equally successful as Oedipus the King, and 
in the very different but not less difficult part of Oedipus at Co- 
lonus*. Like the poet whose masterpieces he interpreted, he 
enjoyed a vigorous old age; and it is recorded that, at seventy, — 
he acted ‘eight tragedies in four days’. In the Electra of 
Sophocles, an urn, supposed to contain the ashes of Orestes, is 
placed in the hands of his sister, who makes a lament over it. 
Polus once acted Electra not long after the death of his son. 
An urn, containing the youth’s ashes, was brought from the 
tomb ; the actor received it, and, on the scene, suffered a natural 
grief to have vehement course ἡ. 


Δ Plut. Dem, 28 τοῦτον δὲ [Archias] Θούριον ὄντα τῷ γένει λόγος ἔχει τραγῳδίας: 
ὑποκρίνεσθαί ποτε, καὶ τὸν Αἰγινήτην Πῶλον, τὸν ὑπερβαλόντα τῇ τέχνῃ 
πᾶντας, ἐκείνου γενέσθαι μαθητὴν ἱστοροῦσιν.--- Θοβιαοῖεν (Dem. u. s. Zeit, 1. 219 £.) 
and A. Miiller (Gr. Bithnenalterthiimer, p. 186, τι. 3) distinguish this Polus from 
an elder, whom they place in the time of Socrates. They seem mistaken. In Plut. 
περὶ φιλίας, ft. 16 (p. 833 ed. Wyttenbach), Socrates is quoted, and then Polus is 
mentioned; but not as contemporary with Socrates. As to Lucian calling Polus 
ὃ Σουνιεύς, see below, note 4. 

*Stobaeus Flori!. p. 522 (xcvii. 28), in an extract from the προτρεπτικαὶ 
ὁμιλίαι of Arian: ἢ οὐχ ὁρᾷς ὅτι οὐκ εὐφωνότερον οὐδὲ ἥδιον ὁ TGXos τὸν τύραννον 
Οἰδίποδα ὑπεκρίνετο ἣ τὸν ἐπὶ Κολωνῷ ἀλήτην καὶ πτωχόν; (οὐδὲ ἥδιον is Gaisford’s 
emendation of οὐδὲν δι᾽ ὧν.) 

5 Plat. Mor. 785 c ἸΠῶλον δὲ τὸν τραγῳδὸν ᾿Ερατοσθένης καὶ Φιλόχορος ἱστοροῦσιν 
ἑβδομήκοντα ἔτη γεγενημένον ὀκτὼ τραγῳδίας ἐν τέτταρσιν ἡμέραις διαγωνίσασθαι μικρὸν 
ἔμπροσθεν τῆς τελευτῆς. 

# Aulus Gellius 7. 5 Histrio in terra Graccia fuit fama celebri qui gestus et 
Yocis claritudine ceteris antestabat....Polus lugubri habitu Electrae indutus ossa 
Atque urnam a sepulcro tulit filii, et quasi Orestis amplexus opplevit omnia non 
‘Simulacris neque imitamentis sed luctu atque lamentis veris et spirantibus. 

“Litcian Jupp. Tragoed. § 3 οὐχ ὁρῶ. ἐφ᾽ ὅτῳ Πῶλος ἢ ᾿Αριστόδημος ἀντὶ Διὸς 
ἡμῶν ἀναπέφηνας. Id. Menippus § 16 (on the contrast between the life of actors 
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“tone of the Attic stage at it:rexisted :fon at Gedee eae ho 
grandfathers were contemporary with Sophocles. Whether | 
story was true or not, it must have been conceived as pos 
And, this being so, nothing could better show the error of su 
posing that the old Greck acting of tragedy was statuesque 

a cold or rigid sense—in a sense excluding declamation ai 
movement suitable to the passions which the words expres 
Play of feature, indeed, was excluded by the use of masks 

this very fact would have increased the need for aj 

gesture. The simple grouping—as recent revivals have 

us to feel—must have constantly had a plastic beauty 

seen on our more crowded stage’; but it is inconceivable, and 
the story just noticed affords some direct ground for denying, 
that this result was obtained at any sacrifice of life and truth in 
the portrayal of emotion. Demosthenes tells us that some 
the inferior tragedians of his time were called ‘ranters’* It 
might be said, of course, that this indicates a popular preference 
for an undemonstrative style. But it might with more force be 
replied that ‘ranting’ is not a fault which a coldly ‘statuesque’ 
tradition would have generated, 

on and off the stage) ἤδη δὲ πέρας ἔχοντος τοῦ δράματος, ἀποδυσάμενος ἕκαστος αὐτῶν 
τὴν χρυσόπαστον ἐκείνην ἐσθῆτα καὶ τὸ προσωπεῖον ἀποθέμενος καὶ καταβὰς ἀπὸ 
τῶν ἐμβατῶν πένης καὶ ταπεινὸς περιέρχεται, οὐκέτ᾽ ᾽Αγαμέμνων ὁ *Arpéws 
Κρέων ὁ Μενοικέως, ἀλλὰ Πῶλος Χαρικλέους Σουνιεὺς ὀνομαζόμενος, 
Σάτυρον Θεογείτονος Μαραθώνιος. [‘Polus, son of Charicles, of Sunium,? is 
inconsistent with τὸν Αἰγινήτην in Plut. Dem, 28, for the great actor may have 
heen a native of Aegina who was afterwards enrolled in the Attic deme of soa 
Id, De mercede conduct. § 5. τοῖς τραγικοῖς ὑποκριταῖς.. οἱ ἐπὶ μὲν τῆς σκηνῆς *Ayar 
μέμνων ἕκαστος αὐτῶν ἢ Kpéwv 4 αὐτὸς 'Ηρακλῆς εἰσιν, ἔξω δὲ IGhos τ ᾿Αριστόδημοε, 
ἀποθέμενοι τὰ προσωπεῖα, γίγνονται. 

The Aristodemus coupled by Lucian with Polus is the actor mentioned by 
Aeschines and Demosthenes; the latter specially notices that he and Theodorus had 
both often acted the Antigone of Sophocles (or. 19. § 246): Satyrus is the comic actor 
mentioned by the same orators (Aeschin. 2. § 156, Dem. or. 19. § 193). Thus we 
ee how, in later Greek literature, Polus had become one of a small group of names. 
typical of the best histrionic art of the classical age. 

1 On the sense in which a ‘plastic’ character is common to Greck Sculpture, 
‘Tragedy, and Oratory, cp. my Altic Orators, vol. 1. pp. xcviii—ciil. 

4 Dem. or. 18, § 262 μισθώσας αὑτὸν τοῖς βαρυστόνοις ἐπικαλουμένοις éxelvors 
ὑποκριταῖε, Σιμύλῳ καὶ Σωκράτει, ἐτριταγωνίστεις. 
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=§ 17. The story of Oedipus was one of a few subjects which Other 
the Greek dramatists never tired of handling, Some eight or Pl 
om tragedies, entitled Oedipus, are known by the names of ἐπ ον 
their authors, and by nothing else’. Plato, the poet of the Old 
Comedy, wrote a Laius, which was perhaps a parody of the 
Aeschylean play; and the Middle Comedy was indebted to 
Eubulus for an Oedipus from which a few verses are left—a 
travesty of the curse pronounced upon the unknown criminal’. 
Julius Cesar, like the younger Pitt, was a precocious dramatist, 
and Oedipus was his theme®. The self-blinded Oedipus was a 
part which Nero loved to act‘, and the last public recitation 
which he ever gave, we are told, was in this character. The 
Greek verse at which he stopped is on record ; whose it was, we 
know ποι", Of all the Greek versions, not one remains by which 
to gauge the excellence of Sophocles. But the literatures of 
other languages make some amends. 
Nothing can better illustrate the distinctive qualities of the 
Sophoclean Oedipus than to compare it with the treatment of 
same theme by Seneca, Corneille, Dryden and Voltaire. So 


far as the last three are concerned, the comparison has a larger 


1 Οἰδίπους by the Carcinus whom Aristophanes ridicules is quoted by Arist. 
“16. 11. Xenocles is said to have been victorious, with a series of plays 
‘an Οἰδίπου», against Euripides, one of whose pieces on that Occasion was 
probably in 415 B.c, An Οἰδίπους is also ascribed to Achaeus (Nauck 

_p. 584), Theodectes (p. 623), and, more doubtfully, to Diogenes of Sinope 
‘by Suidas to Philocles, and to each of two poets named Nicomachus 

ns, the other of the Troad). 

© Com. Frag. pp. 231 (Plato), Eubulus (451). Of the latter's five 

@ last three are—taris δ᾽ ἐπὶ δεῖπνον ἢ φίλον τιν ἣ ξένον | καλέσας ἔπειτα 
ἐπράξατο, | φυγὰς γένοιτο μηδὲν οἴκοθεν λαβών. It seems quite possible, 
‘suggested, that Eubulus was parodying verses from the Oedipus of 


Jul, Caes. 56 Feruntur et a puero et ab adulescentulo quaedam scriptay 
tragoedia Oedipus, 

fero 2x Tragoedias quoque cantavit personatus. Inter cetera cantavit 

entem, Orestem matricidam, Oedipodem excaecatum, Herculem 


exsulem, atque in hoc desisse versu, οἰκτρῶς θανεῖν μ᾽ ἄνωγε 
Dio Cassius (63. 28) also quotes the verse as one on which Nero's 


ξ 
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value. The differences between the spirit of the best Greek 
Tragedy and that of modern drama are not easily expressed in 
ἊΝ formulas, but can be made clearer by a particular e3 6, 

Perhaps the literature of drama hardly affords any example so 
apposite for this purpose as the story of Oedipus. 4 

§ 18. Seneca has followed, and sometimes ae 
‘ca, SOPhocles with sufficient fidelity to heighten the contrast be- 
tween the original and the rhetorical transcript. For the com- 
parative student of drama, however, the Roman piece is by no 
means devoid of instruction or of interest. Seneca’s plot diverges 
from that of Sophocles in three main points, (i) Teiresias does 
not intuitively know the murderer of Laius. When his aid is’ 
invoked by Oedipus, he has recourse to the arts of divination. 
Manto, the daughter of the blind seer, reports the signs to 
him, and he declares that neither voice of birds nor inspection of 
victims can reveal the name, Latus himself must be called up 
from the shades, In a grove near Thebes, Teiresias performs 
the awful rites which evoke the dead; the ghastly shape of 
Latus rises— 


Stetit per artus sanguine effuso horridus— 


and denouncés his son. This scene is related to Oedipus by — 
Creon in a long and highly-wrought speech (530—658). Here, 
as in the earlier scene with Manto (303—402), copious use is 
made of detail from Roman augural lore, as well as of the 
Nekyia in the eleventh book of the Odyssey—suggesting a 
contrast with the lightness of touch which marks that passage of 
the Sophoclean Axtigone (998—1011) where Teiresias describes 
the failure of his appeal to augury. There, the technical signs 
are briefly but vividly indicated; in Seneca, the erudition is 
heavy and obtrusive. 

(ii) After the discovery of the parricide and the incest, and 
when Oedipus has now blinded himself, Iocasta meets and thus 
accosts him :— 


Quid te vocem? 
Natumne? dubitas? natus es, natum pudet, 
Invite, loquere, nate: quo avertis caput 
Vacuosque vultus? 
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Oecd. Quis frui et tenebris vetat? 
Quis reddit oculos? matris, heu, matris sonus. 
Perdidimus operam. Congredi fas amplius 
Haud est. Nefandos dividat vastum mare... 


Tocasta presently kills herself on the stage. Here, at least, 
Seneca has the advantage of Euripides, whose Iocasta speaks 
the prologue of the Phoenissae, and coldly recites the horrors of 
her past life,—adding that Oedipus has been imprisoned by his 
sons, ‘in order that his fate might be forgotten—for it needs 
much art to hide it’, The Iocasta of Sophocles rushes from the 
scene, not to re-appear, at the moment when she finds Oedipus 
resolved to unbare that truth of which she herself is already cer- 
tain, and leaves the terrible cry thrilling in our ears— 


fed, ἰού, δύστηνε". τοῦτο. γάρ σ᾽ ἔχω 
μόνον προσειπεῖν, ἄλλο δ᾽ οὔποθ᾽ ὕστερον. 


In the truth and power of this touch, Sophocles is alone. 
Neither Seneca, nor any later dramatist, has managed this 
situation so as to express with a similar union of delicacy and 
strength the desperate anguish of a woman whom fate has 
condemned to unconscious crime. 

(iii) Seneca had no ‘Oedipus at Colonus’ in view. He was 
free to disregard that part of the legend according to which 
Oedipus was expelled from Thebes by Eteocles and Polyneices, 
and can therefore close his play by making Oedipus go forth 
into voluntary exile :— 

Mortifera mecum vitia terrarum extraho. 
Violenta fata et horridus morbi tremor 
Maciesque et atra pestis et tabidus dolor 
Mecum ite, mecum: ducibus his uti libet. 


§ τὸ. Thecloseness with which Seneca has studied Sophocles Senses 
can be judged from several passages*. It is instructive to notice Sophocles, 


that, while Seneca has invented rhetorical ornament (as in the 


4 Eur, Phoen. 64 ἵν᾽ ἀμνήμων τύχη | γένοιτο, πολλῶν δεομένη σοφισμάτων. 

# Such are, the scene in which Oedipus upbraids Creon (Sen. 678—708, ep. Soph, 
$32—630); the questioning of Tocasta by Oedipus (Sen. 773-783, ep. Soph. 740— 
158); the Scene with the messenger from Corinth, and the final discovery (Sen. 733— 
$81. Cp. Soph. 955—1185). 
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opening dialogue, :—105, and the Nekyia, 530—568), he 
known how to vary the natural development of the action. 
compressed the incidents of Sophocles into the smallest cor 
and hence, notwithstanding the rhetorical episodes, the 
play consists only of 1060 lines, and would not have 
more than an hour and a half in representation. 


could construct such a drama as the Oedipus Tyrannus 
such materials. The modern dramatists, as we shall see, teach 
the same lesson in a more positive form. Walter Scott’s estimate 
of Seneca’s Oedipus needs modification, but is just in the 
‘Though devoid of fancy and of genius,’ he says, it ‘displays 
masculine eloquence and high moral sentiment of its a 
and if it does not interest us in the scene of fiction, it oft 
compels us to turn our thoughts inward, and to study our own 
hearts.’ Seneca’s fault, however, so far as the plot is co 
seems less that he fails to interest, than that, by introducing 
necromantic machinery, and by obliterating the finer moral 
of his Greek original, he has rendered the interest rather ‘sen: 
tional’ than properly dramatic’. 
§ 20. The Oedipe of Corneille was produced at Paris in τὸς 
After an interval which followed the unfavourable reception of his 
Pertharite in 1653, it was with the Oedipe that Corneille returned 
to the theatre, at the instance of his patron, Nicolas Fouquet, to” 
whom it is dedicated. It is immaterial for our purpose that 
play is far from exhibiting Corneille at his best; nor need 
here inquire what precise rank is to be assigned to it among his 
less successful works. For the student of Sophocles, it has th 
permanent interest of showing how the subject of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus was adapted to the modern stage by a typical artist o 
the French classical school. The severely simple theme of Sopho- 
cles, with its natural elements of pity and terror, is found too 
meagre by the modern dramatist. He cannot trust to that 


1 A small trait may be noticed as amusingly characteristic of the Roman poet of 
the Empire. The Laius of Sophocles goes to Delphi fais—with only four at- 
tendants (752). Seneca makes Laius sef ou¢ with the proper retinue of a king;—but 
most of them lose their way. Llures fefellit error ancipitis viae: Paucos fidelis 
curribus iunxit labor. 
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alone ; he feels that he needs some further source of variety and 
relief. To supply this, he interweaves an underplot of secondary 
persons—‘ the happy episode of the loves of Theseus and Dircé.’ 
Theseus is the king of Athens; Dircé is a daughter of the 
deceased Latus, 

The drama opens with a love-scene, in which Theseus is 
urging Dircé not to banish him from her presence at 
Thebes :— 


N’écoutez plus, madame, une pitié cruelle, 
Qui d'un fidéle amant yous feroit un rebelle... 


To the end, the fortunes of this pair divide our attention 
with those of Oedipus and Iocasta. Corneille does not bring 
Teiresias on the scene; but Nérine, ‘lady of honour to Iocasta,’ 
relates how the seer has called forth the shade of Laius. The 
ghost does not (as with Seneca) denounce Oedipus, but declares 
that the woes of Thebes shall cease only ‘when the blood of 
Latus shall have done its duty.’ The discovery is brought about 
nearly as in. Sophocles, though the management of the process is 
inferior in a marked degree. The herdsman of Latus—whom 
Corneille, like Dryden and Voltaire, names Phorbas, after 
Seneca’s example—kills himself on the stage ; Iocasta, snatching 
the poniard from him, plunges it in her own breast. Oedipus 
blinds himself. No sooner have the gory drops flowed from his 
eyes, than the pest which is ravaging Thebes ceases: the mes- 
sage of the spirit is fulfilled :—‘the blood of Laius has done its 
duty.’ Theseus and Dirct, we understand, are made happy. 

The chief character, as drawn by Corneille, shows how an 
artificial stoicism can destroy tragic pathos. The Oedipus of 
Corneille is an idealised French king of the seventeenth century 
—one of those monarchs concerning whom Dircé says, 


Le peuple est trop heureux quand il meurt pour ses rois ; 


he learns the worst with a lofty serenity ; and his first thought is 
to administer a stately rebuke to the persons whose misdirected 
forethought had saved him from perishing in infancy :— 


Voyez ot m’a plongé votre fausse prudence. 


Dirct admires his impassive fortitude :--- 
® 
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La surprenante horreur de cet accablement 
Ne cofite ἃ sa grande 4me aucun égarement. ὦ 


Contrast with this the life-like and terrible power 
delineation in Sophocles, from the moment when 
of despair bursts from the lips of Oedipus (1182), t 
end, 


ipa ee § 21. Twenty-two years after Corneille, Dryden essay 
Deyhen. same theme. His view was that his French predecessor 
failed through not rendering the character of Oedipus 1 
noble and attractive. On the other hand, he follows 
in the essential point of introducing an underplot. Ὁ) 


eclipse Oedipus, When the play opens, Oedipus is absent 
Thebes, and engaged in war with Argos, Meanwhile plots 
being laid against his throne by Creon—a hunch-backed villai 
who makes love to Eurydicé, and is rejected by her much 


Shakspeare’s Richard, Duke of Gloster—who has oby 
suggested some traits—is repulsed by the Lady Ann, 

sently Oedipus returns, bringing the captive Adrastus, whi 

he chivalrously sets free to woo Eurydict, From this point, h 8 
piece follows the general lines of Sophocles, so far as the Ἢ 
covery is concerned. Oedipus is denounced, however, not 
Teiresias, but, as in Seneca, by the ghost,—which Dryden, unlike 
Seneca, brings on the stage. 

It is singular that Dryden should have committed the same 
mistake which he perceived so clearly in Corneille. Eurydicé 
and Adrastus are less tiresome than Dirct and Theseus, but 
their effect is the same. The underplot spoils the main plot. 
The tragic climax is the death of Eurydicé, who is stabbed by 
Creon, Creon and Adrastus next kill each other; then Iocasta — 
slays herself and her children; ahd finally Oedipus throws him- 
self from an upper window of the palace. ‘Sophocles,’ says 
Dryden, ‘is admirable everywhere ; and therefore we have fol- 
lowed him as close as we possibly could.’ In a limited verbal 
sense, this is true. There are several scenes, or parts of scenes, in 
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which Dryden has almost transcribed Sophocles’, But the dif- 
ference of general result is complete. The Oedipus of Sophocles 
does perfectly that which Tragedy, according to Aristotle, ought 
to do, It effects, by pity and terror, the ‘purgation’ of such 
feelings ; that is, it separates them from the alloy of mean acci- 
dent, and exercises them, in their pure essence, on great objects 
—here, on the primary instincts of natural affection. In relation 
to pity and terror, Tragedy should be as the purgatorial fire,— 


exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
Aetherium sensum atque aurai simplicis ignem. 


Now, Dryden’s play first divides our sympathy between 
the fate of Eurydicé and that of Oedipus; next, it involves it 
with feelings of a different order,—loathing for the villainy of 
Creon, and disgust at the wholesale butchery of the end. In- 
stead of ‘purging’ pity and terror, it stupefies them; and the 
contrast is the more instructive because the φῤτόφι debt of 
Dryden to Sophocles has been so large. 
~ It is right to add that, while the best parts of the play—the 
first and third acts—are wholly Dryden’s, in the rest he was 
assisted by an inferior hand*, And, among the places where 
Dryden's genius flashes through, it is interesting to remark one 
in which he has invented a really Greek touch,—not in the 
manner of Sophocles, certainly, yet such as might occur in 
Euripides. Oedipus is pronouncing the curse on the unknown 
murderer — 

But for the murderer’s self, unfound by man, 

Find him, ye powers celestial and infernal ! 

And the same fate, or worse than Laius met, 

Let be his lot: his children be accurst ; 

His wife and kindred, all of his, be cursed! 
Both Priests. Confirm it, heaven! 


Asin the scene with the suppliants (Act 1. Sc. i.); that between Oedipus and 

Tocasta (Act 111. Sc. i.); and that between Oedipus and Aegeon (the messenger from 
Act τν, Se. i.). 

‘What Sophocles could undertake alone, Our poets found a work for more than 

Ε: (Epilogue). Lee must be held accountable for the worst rant of Acts rv. and 


γὴν but we are not concerned here with the details of execution, either in its merits or 
defects. 
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Enter Jocasta, attended by Women. 


At your devotions? Heaven succeed your wishes; 
And bring the effect of these your pious prayers 
On you, and me, and all. 

Avert this omen, heaven ! 

O fatal sound! unfortunate Jocasta! 

What hast thou said? an ill hour hast thou chosen 
For these foreboding words! why, we were cursing! 
Then may that curse fall only where you laid it. 
Speak no more! 

For all thou say’st is ominous: we were cursing; 
And that dire imprecation hast thou fasten’d 

On Thebes, and thee, and me, and all of us. 


§ 22. More than either Dryden or Corneille, Voltaire has 
treated this subject in the spirit of the antique. His Oedipe was 
composed when he was only nineteen. It was produced in 1718 
(when he was twenty-four), and played forty-six times consecu- 
tively—a proof, for those days, of marked success. In 1729, the 


piece having kept its place on the stage meanwhile, a new 
edition was published. It is not merely a remarkable work for 
so young a man; its intrinsic merit, notwithstanding obvious 
defects, is, I venture to think, much greater than has usually 
been recognised. The distinctive ‘note’ of the modern versions 
—the underplot—is there, no doubt; but, unlike Corneille and 
Dryden, Voltaire has not allowed it to overshadow the main 
action. 

The hero Philoctetes revisits Thebes, after a long absence, 
to find Oedipus reigning in the seat of Laius, The Thebans 
are vexed by pestilence, and are fain to find a victim for the 
angry god; Philoctetes was known to have been the foe of 
the late king, and is now accused of his murder. Iocasta had 
been betrothed to Philoctetes in youth, and loves him still. She 
urges him to fly, but he resolves to remain and confront the false 
charge. At this moment, the seer Teiresias denounces Oedipus 
as the criminal. Philoctetes generously protests his belief in the 
king’s innocence; and from this point (the end of the third Act) 
appears no more, 
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Thenceforth, the plot is mainly that of Sophocles. The first 
scene of the fourth Act, in which Iocasta and Oedipus inform 
each other of the past, is modelled on Qed. Tyr. 698—862, with 
some characteristic differences. Thus, in Sophocles, the first 
doubt of Oedipus as to his parentage springs from a taunt 
uttered at a feast (779). Here is Voltaire’s substitute for that 
incident (the scene, of course, being Corinth) :— 


Un jour, ce jour affreux, présent ἃ ma pensée, 
Jette encor la terreur dans mon Ame glacée; 
Pour la premitre fois, par un don solennel, 
Mes mains, jeunes encore, enrichissaient l’'autel: 
Du temple tout-’-coup les combles s’entr’ouvrirent ; 
De traits affreux de sang les marbres se couvrirent; 
De Vautel, ¢branlé par de longs tremblemens, 
Une invisible main repoussait mes présens ; 
Et les vents, au milieu de la foudre éclatante, 
Portérent jusqu’d moi cette voix effrayante : 
“Ne viens plus des lieux saints souiller la pureté; 
“Du nombre des vivans les dieux tont rejeté; 
“Tis ne regoivent point tes offrandes impies; 
“Va porter tes présens aux autels des Furies; 
“Conjure leurs serpens préts ἃ te déchirer ; 
“Va, ce sont I& les dieux que tu dois implorer.” 


This is powerful in its way. But where Voltaire has introduced 
a prodigy—the supernatural voice heard amid lightnings— 
Sophocles was content to draw from common life, and to mark 
how a random word could sink into the mind with an effect 
as terrible as that of any portent. Voltaire has managed the 
final situation on Corneille’s plan, but with infinitely better 
effect. The High Priest announces that Oedipus has blinded 
himself, thereby appeasing the gods; and the play closes with 
the death of Iocasta: 


TocastE. 


Ὁ mon fils! hélas! dirai-je mon époux? 
Ὁ des noms les plus chers assemblage efftoyable! 
Tl est done mort? 


| 
᾿ Voltaire’s 
τ eriticisms. 
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Le Graxp Ῥαέτκε. 

Tl vit, et le sort qui Faccable 
Des morts et des vivans semble le séparer*; Ὁ 
Tl vest privé du jour avant que d’expirer. 
Je Pai vu dans ses yeux enfoncer cette ἐρέε, 
Qui du sang de son ptre avait été trempde; 
Il a rempli son sort, et ce moment fatal 
Du salut des Thébains est le premier signal. 
Tel est ordre du ciel, dont la fureur se lasse; 
Comme il veut, aux mortels il fait justice ou grace; 
‘Ses traits sont épuisés sur ce malheureux fils: 


La mort est le seul bien, le seul dieu qui me reste. 
Laius, regois mon sang, je te suis chez les morts: 
Jai vécu vertueuse, et je meurs sans remords. 

Le Cuogvr. 
Ὁ malheureuse reine! ὃ destin que j’abhorre! 

Tocaste. 

Ne plaignez que mon fils, puisqu’il respire encore, 
Prétres, et vous Thébains qui fiites mes sujets, 
Honorez mon bficher, et songez ἃ jamais 
Qu’au milieu des horreurs du destin qui m’opprime 
Jai fait rougir les dieux qui m’ont forcée au crime. 


§ 23. Voltaire was conscious of the objections to his 
episode of Philoctetes; no one, indeed, could have criticised 
with more wit or force. ‘Philoctetes seems to have visit 
Thebes only for the purpose of being accused’: not a word 
said of him after the third Act, and the catastrophe is absolute 


1 Voltaire borrowed this verse from Corneille,—‘parce qu’ayant précisément 
méme chose A dire,...il m’était impossible de l’exprimer mieux’; and Corneille 
himself translating Seneca's ‘nec vivit mixtus, nec sepultis. Voltaire was p 
‘unconscious that the ground which he assigns here was exactly that on which the 
repetition of passages in the Greek orators was defended—viz. that τὸ καλῶς εἰπεῖν, 
ἅπαξ περιγίγνεται, δὶς δὲ οὐκ ἐνδέχεται (Theon, προγυμνάσματα 1: see my Attic 
Orators, vol. 1, p. Ixxii). 
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independent of him. In a letter to the Jesuit Porée, with whom 
he had read the classics, Voltaire apologises for Philoctetes by 
saying that the Parisian actors would not hear of an Oedipus 
with no love in it; ‘I spoiled my piece, he says, ‘to please 
them,’ 

But it is certain, from what he says more than once else- 
where, that he regarded some underplot as a necessity. His 
remarks on this point are worth noting, because they touch an 
essential difference between the old Greek view of drama and 
that which has prevailed on our stage. ‘The subject (Oedipus) 
did not, in itself, furnish me with matter for the first three Acts; 
indeed, it scarcely gave me enough for the last two. Those who 
know the theatre—that is, who are as much alive to the difficulties 
as to the defects of composition—will agree with what I say.’ 
“In, strictness, the play of Oedipus ought to end with the first 
Act.’ Oedipus is one of those ancient subjects ‘which afford 
only one scene each, or two at most—not an entire tragedy.’ 
In short, to demand a modern drama on the simple story of 
Oedipus was like setting one to make bricks without straw 


Corneille found himself constrained to add the episode of 
Theseus and Dirct; Dryden introduced Adrastus and Eurydicé’. 


2 ‘All we could gather out of Corneille,’ says Dryden, ‘was that an episode must 
‘be, but not his way.’ Dryden seems to have felt, however, that it was demanded 
‘rather by convention than by artistic necessity. The following passage is interest- 
ing as an indication that his instinct was better than his practice:—‘The Athenian 
theatre (whether more perfect than ours, is not now disputed), had a perfection 
differing from ours. You sce there in every act a single scene, (or two at most), 
which manage the business of the play; and after that succeeds the chorus, which 
‘commonly takes up more time in singing, than there has been employed in speaking. 

person appears almost constantly through the play; but the inferior 
parts seldom above once in the whole tragedy. The conduct of our stage is much 
‘more difficult, where we are obliged never to lose any considerable character, which 

‘have once presented.’ [Voltaire's Philoctetes broke this rule.] ‘Custom likewise 

has obtained, that we. must form an underplot of second persons, which must be 
on the first; and their bye-walks must be like those in a labyrinth, which 

all of them lead into the great parterre; or like so many several lodging chambers, 
have their outlets into the same gallery. Perhaps, after all, if we could think 
method, as it is the easiest, is also the most natural and the best. For 

‘as it is managed, is too often subject to breed distraction; and while we 

too many ways, for want of art in the conduct, we please in none.’ 
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§ 24. Now, why could Sophocles dispense with any such 
dition, and yet produce a drama incomparably more po 
The masterly art of Sophocles in the structure and developn 
of the plot has already been examined, and is properly the 
attribute of his work which claims attention. But this is 
only, or the principal, source to which the Oedipus Tyran 
owes its greatness; the deeper cause is, that Sophocles, in 
spirit of Greek Tragedy, has known how to make the story 
Oedipus an ideal_study of character and passion. Corneille, 
Dryden, Voltaire—each in his own way—were thinking, " How 
am I to keep the audience amused? Will they not find this 
horrible story of Oedipus rather too painful and monotonous? 
Will they not desire something lighter and pleasanter—some 
love-making, for instance, or some intrigue?’ ‘What an insipid 
part would Iocasta have played,’ exclaims Voltaire, ‘had she not 
retained at least the memory of a lawful attachment, and trembled 
for the existence of a man whom she had once loved!’ There is 
the secret frankly told. 

Sophocles, on the other hand, concentrates the attention of the 
audience on the destiny of Oedipus and Iocasta. The spectators 
are enchained by the feelings which this destiny moves at each 
step in its course. They are made to see into the depths of two 
human souls. It is no more possible for them to craye minoi 
distractions than it would be for our eyes or thoughts to wam 
if we were watching, without the power of arresting, a man 
was moving blindfold towards a precipice. The interest 
which Sophocles holds us is continuous and intense; but 
not monotonous, because alternations of fear lead up to 

worst; the exciting causes of pity and terror are not unwoi 
or merely repulsive, for the spectacle offered is that of a nol 
and innocent nature, a victim to unknown and_terrible ible for 
which must be counted among the permanent conditions of 
since the best of mankind can never be sure ing 
When the worst has befallen, t#ex Sophocles knows how t 
relieve the strain; but it is a relief of another order from t 
which Corneille affords by the prospect of Theseus being made 
happy with Dircé. It is drawn from the natural sources of the 
tragedy itself; the blind king hears the voices of his children, 
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§ 25. A comparison may fitly close with a glance at two ee 
points in which the modern dramas illustrate Sophocles, and ‘6 phetle 
which have more than the meaning of details. Dryden has mstinct. 
represented Oedipus and Iocasta as haunted, from the first, by 
a mysterious instinct of their true relationship. Thus she says 
to him:— 

When you chid, methought 
A mother’s love start' up in your defence, 
And bade me not be angry. Be not you; 
For I love Laius still, as wives should love, 
But you more tenderly, as part of me*, 


Voltaire has the same thought (Act 1. Sc. ii.), where Tocasta 
is speaking of her marriage with Oedipus: 
je sentis dans mon Ame étonnée 


Des transports inconnus que je ne concus pas: 
Avec horreur enfin je me vis dans ses bras. 


There is a similar touch in Corneille. Oedipus is watching 
‘Dirct—whom he believes to be his step-daughter, but who is in 


fact his sister—with her lover Theseus (Act m1. Sc, iv.) : 


Je ne sais quelle horreur me trouble ἃ leur aspect ; 
Ma raison la repousse, et ne m’en peut défendre. 


ch blind warnings of nature are indeed fitted to make the 
tor shudder ; but they increase the difficulty of explaining 
truth was not divined sooner; and they also tend to 
the shock of the discovery. In other words, they may be 
I—they may be even, in the abstract, tragic,—but they 
for this situation, dramatic; and it is due to the art of 
to observe that he has nowhere admitted any hint of 


Next, it should be noticed that no one of the later The im- 
has been able to avoid leaving a certain element of im- pes 
y in the story. We saw above that Aristotle alludes to how ma- 
of such an element, not in the plot itself, but in the Bein 
moderns. 
d,’ as again in this scene: ‘Nature herself start back when thou wert 


i,t cp. what Oedipus says in Act 11, Se. i. 
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supposed antecedents. It consists in the presumed ignorance of 
Oedipus and Iocasta regarding facts with which they ought to 
have been familiar. Sophocles tacitly accepts this conditior 
and, by doing so, minimizes its prominence ; so much so, that it 
may be doubted whether many readers or spectators of the 
Oedipus Tyrannus would think of it, if their attention had not 
been drawn to it previously. Seneca has not attempted to im- 
prove on that example. But the moderns have sought various 
ways of evading a critical censure which they foresaw; and it is 
instructive to consider the result. The Oedipus of Corneille 
knows that Latus was said to have been killed by robbers ; he 
also knows the place and the date. Further, he distinctly re- 
members that, at the same place and at the same date, he himself 
had slain three wayfarers, Strange to say, however, it never 
occurs to him that these wayfarers could possibly have been 
Laius and his attendants. He mildly suggests to Iocasta that 
they may have been ¢he robbers (Act 1. Sc. i.); though, as appears 
from the circumstances which he himself afterwards relates 
(Act IV. Sc. iv.), he had not the slightest ground for such a sup- 


position. This device cannot be deemed an improvement on 
Sophocles, Dryden’s expedient is simpler :— 


Tell me, Thebans, 
How Laius fell; for a confused report 
Pass’d through my ears, when first I took the crown; 
But full of hurry, like a morning dream, 
It vanislid in the business of the day. 


That only serves to show us that the dramatist has an uneasy 
conscience. Voltaire’s method is subtler. Oedipus thus excuses 
himself for having to question Iocasta concerning the death 
of Latus :-— 

Madame, jusqu’ici, respectant vos douleurs, 

Je nai point rappelé le sujet de vos pleurs; 

Et de vos seuls périls chaque jour alarmée 

Mon 4me ἃ d'autres soins semblait étre fermée. 


But, as the author admits, the king ought not to have been 
so long deterred, by the fear of displeasing his wife, from inform- 
ing himself as to the death of his predecessor: ‘this is to have 


4 
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too much discretion and too little curiosity.’ Sophocles, accord- 
ing to Voltaire, ought to have suggested some explanation of 
the circumstance that Oedipus, on hearing how Latus perished, 
does not at once recollect his own adventure in the narrow pass. 
The French poet seeks to explain it by hinting at a miraculous 
suspension of memory in Oedipus :— 

Et je ne congois pas par quel enchantement 

Joubliais jusqu’ici ce grand événement ; 

La main des dieux sur moi si long-temps suspendue 

Semble dter le bandeau qu’ils mettaient sur ma vue. 


But this touch, though bold and not unhappy, must be classed 
with the transparent artifices of the stage. The true answer to 
the criticisms on this score which Voltaire directs against Sopho- 
cles, Corneille, and himself is contained in a remark of his own, 
that a certain amount of improbability is inherent in the story 
of Oedipus’, If that improbability is excluded at one point, 
it will appear at another. This being so, it is not difficult to 

between the frank treatment of the material by Sophocles, 


and the ingenious but ineffectual compromises of later art. 


§ 27. The recent revivals of Greek plays have had their great Revivals 
reward in proving how powerfully the best Greek Tragedy can a 
appeal to modern audiences. Those who are furthest from being 
surprised by the result will be among thé first to allow that the 

stration was needed. The tendency of modern study had 

m too much to fix attention on external contrasts between the 

‘k theatre and our own. Nor was an adequate corrective 

tendency supplied by the manner in which the plays have 
been studied; a manner more favourable to a minute 

of the text than to apprehension of the play as 

of art. The form had been understood better than the 
A vague feeling might sometimes be perceived that the 
ness of the old Greek dramas, as such, had depended 

on the manners and beliefs of the people for whom 


fifth letter to M. de Genonville:—‘Tl est vrai qu'il y a des sujets de 
Von est tellement géné par la bizarrerie des événemens, qu'il est pres- 

de réduire Vexposition de sa pice ἃ ce point de sagesse et de vrai- 
‘Je erois, pour mon bonheur, que le sujet d’CEdipe est de ce genre.” 
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they were written, and that a successful Sophocles pres d 
a Periclean Athens. Some wonderment appeared to greet ὁ 
discovery that a masterpiece of Aeschylus, when acted, οι 
move the men and women of to-day. Now that this truth ha 
been so profoundly impressed on the most cultivated audiences — 
which England or America could furnish—in Germany - 
France it had been less unfamiliar,—it is not too much to 
that a new life has been breathed into the modern study of the 
Greek drama, " 


The § 28. Recent representations of the Oedipus Tyrannus have 
Oedipus a peculiar significance, which claims notice here. The incestuous 
—a crucial relationship—the entrance of Oedipus with bleeding eyes— 
eri- are incidents than which none could be imagined more fede 
revolt a modern audience. Neither Corneille nor Voltaire 
the courage to bring the self-blinded king on the stage; his deed 
is related by others, Voltaire, indeed, suggested’ that the spec 
tacle might be rendered supportable by a skilful disposition of 
lights—Oedipus, with his gore-stained face, being kept in the 
dim back-ground, and his passion being expressed by action 
rather than declamation, while the scene should resound with the 
cries of Iocasta and the laments of the Thebans. Dryden dared 
what the others declined; but his play was soon pronounced 
impossible for the theatre. Scott quotes a contemporary witness 
to the effect that, when Dryden’s Oedipus was revived about the 
year 1790, ‘the audience were unable to support it to an end; 
the boxes being all emptied before the third act was concluded,” 


§ 29. In May, 1881, after seven months of preparation, the 
Oedipus Tyrannus was acted in the original Greek by members 
of Harvard University. Archaeology, scholarship, and art had 
conspired to make the presentation perfect in every detail; and 
the admirable record of the performance which has been published 
has a permanent value for every student of Sophocles*. Refer- 


1 In one of his notes on Corneille’s Preface to the Oedife (Oeuvres de Corneille, 
vol. vit. p. 262, ed. 1817). 

2 An Account of the Harvard Grek Play. By Henry Norman. Boston: 
James R. Osgood and Co., 1882. The account is illustrated by 1 photographs of 
characters and groups, and is dedicated by the Author (who acted the part of Creon) 
to Professor J. W. White. See Appendix, p. 201. 
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ences to it will be found in the following commentary, But it is 
the impression which the whole work made on the spectators of 
which we would speak here. Nothing of the original was altered 
or omitted; and at the last Oedipus was brought on the scene, 
‘his pale face marred with bloody stains.’ The performances 
were seen by about six thousand persons,—the Harvard theatre 
holding about a thousand at a time, As an English version was 
provided for those who needed it, it cannot be said that the lan- 
guage veiled what might else have offended. From first to last, 
these great audiences, thoroughly representative of the most 
cultivated and critical judgment, were held spell-bound. ‘The 
ethical situation was so overwhelming, that they listened with 
bated breath, and separated in silence.’ ‘The play is over. 
There is a moment’s silence, and then the theatre rings with 
applause. It seems inappropriate, however, and ceases almost 
as suddenly as it began. The play has left such a solemn 
impression that the usual customs seem unfitting, and the 
audience disperses quietly’’ There is the nineteenth century’s 
practical interpretation of Aristotle. This is Tragedy, ‘effect- 


ing, by means of pity and terror, the purgation of stich feelings” 


§ 30. A few months later in the same year (1881), the Oedige Rot 
Oedipus Tyrannus was revived in a fairly close French transla- pn 
tion at the Théatre Francais. When the version of Jules Francais. 
Lacroix was played there in 1858, the part of Oedipus was 
filled by Geoffroy; but on this occasion an artist was available 
whose powers were even more congenial. Probably no actor 
of modern times has excelled M. Mounet-Sully in the union 
‘of all the qualities required for a living impersonation of the 
Sophoclean Oedipus in the entire series of moods and range 
of passions which the part comprises; as the great king, at 
once mighty and tender; the earnest and zealous champion of 
the State in the search for hidden guilt; the proud man startled 
by a charge which he indignantly repels, and embittered by the 
supposed treason of a friend; tortured by slowly increasing 
fears, alternating with moments of reassurance; stung to frenzy 
by the proof of his unspeakable wretchedness; subdued to a 


2 Account of the Harvard Greek Play, pp. 36, 103. 
5.5.1. a 
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calmer despair ; finally softened by the meeting with his young | 
daughters. The scene between Oedipus and Iocasta (vv. 700 
—862) should be especially noticed as one in which the 
genius of Sophocles received the fullest justice from that of 
M. Mounet-Sully. In the words of a critic who has finely 
described the performance*:— 


‘Every trait of the tragedian’s countenance is now a witness to the 
inward dread, always increasing upon him, as he relates his own adven- 
ture, and questions her for more minute details of the death of Laius, 
His voice sometimes sinks to a trembling gasp of apprehension, as the 
identity of the two events becomes more and more evident. He seems 
to be battling with fate.’ 


With a modern audience, the moment at which the self- 
blinded Oedipus comes forth is that which tests the power of the 
ancient dramatist; if, at that sight, repugnance overpowers 
compassion, the spell has been imperfect; if all other feelings 
are absorbed in the profound pathos of the situation, then 
Sophocles has triumphed. We have seen the issue of the ordeal 


in the case of the representation at Harvard. On the Paris 
stage, the traditions of the French classical drama (represented 
on this point by Corneille and Voltaire) were apt to make the 
test peculiarly severe. It is the more significant that the moment 
is thus described in the excellent account which we have cited 
above :— 


‘Oedipus enters, and in the aspect of the man, his whole history is 
told. It is not the adjunct of the bleeding eyes which now most deeply 
stirs the spectators. It is the intensity of woe which is revealed in every 
movement of the altered features and of the tottering figure whose 
bearing had been so majestic, and the tone of the voice,—hoarse, yet 
articulate. The inward struggle is recognised in its necessary outward 
signs, The strain on the audience might now become too great but for 
the relief of tenderness which almost immediately succeeds in the part- 
ing of Oedipus from his children, Often as pathetic farewells of a 
similar kind have been presented on the stage, seldom has any made an 
appeal so forcible.” 


ἃ Saturday Review, Nov. 19, 1881. 
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In the presence of such testimonies, it can no longer be Conclu- 

deemed that the Tragedy of ancient Greece has lost its virtue αν 

for the modern world. And, speaking merely as a student of 
Sophocles, I can bear witness that the representation of the 
Ajax at Cambridge (1882) was to me a new revelation of 
meaning and power. Of that performance, remarkable in so 
many aspects, I hope to say something in a later part of this 
edition. Here it must suffice to record a conviction that such 
revivals, apart from their literary and artistic interest, have also 

an educational value of the very highest order. 


MANUSCRIPTS, EDIT 


‘M88, used, 
chiefly used in this edition are the following’, 
In the Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana, 


L, cod. xxx, 9, commonly known as the 
of r1th century. 
In the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 
A, cod. 2712, 13th century. ᾿. 
B, cod, 2787, ascribed to the rsth cent. (Catal. 11. 553). 
E, cod. 2884, ascribed to the 13th cent. (? #. 11. 565). 
T, cod, 2711, 15th cent. 
In the Biblioteca Marciana, Venice, 
V, cod. 468, late 13th century or early 14th. 
V’, cod. 616, probably of the r4th cent. 
Ψ', cod. 467, 14th cent. 
‘V‘, cod. 472, 14th cent. 


In the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 


Cod, Laud, Misc, 99 (now Auct. F. 3, 25), late 14th century. 
Cod. Laud, 54, early 5th cent. 
Cod. Barocc. 66, rsth cent. 


In the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cod. R. 3. 31, mainly of the late r4th century, in parts 


the early r5th. 
‘These ss. I haye myself collated. 


The following are known to me in some cases by slighter p 


3. There isno doubt that L belongs to the first half of the rith century, and ἢ 
(I believe) that A is of the 13th. These are the two most important dates. In 
case of several minor MSs,, the tendency has probably been to regard them as so 
what older than they really are. ‘The dates indicated above for such ass. are 
‘on the best authority that I could find, but I do not pretend to vouch for their 
sion. This is, in fact, of comparatively small moment, so long as we know 
general limits of age. Excluding L and A, we may say broadly that almost all other 
known Mss. of Sophocles belong to the period 1300—1600 A.D, 
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inspection, but more largely from previous collations, especially from 
those of Prof. L. Campbell (2nd ed., 1879):—Pal. = Palat. 40, Heidel- 
berg: Vat. a=cod. 40 in the Vatican, 13th cent. (ascribed by some to 
the rath): Vat. Ὁ, cod. Urbin. 141, é., 14th cent.: Vat. c, cod. Urbin. 
140, #., 14th cent.: M, cod. G. 43 sup., in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana, 
Milan, 13th or early 14th cent.: Μ᾽, cod. L. 39 sup., #., early r4th 
cent.: L’, cod. 31. τὸ (14th cent.) in the Bibliot. Med.-Lor., Florence ; 
T, cod. Abbat. 152, late 13th, 22.: A, cod. Abbat. 41, r4th cent., #.: 
Rice. cod. 34, in the Biblioteca Riccardiana, Florence, sometimes 
ascribed to the 14th cent., but really of the 16th (see P. N. Papa- 
georgius, ‘cod. Laurent. von Soph.,’ etc., p. 406, Leipzig, Teubner, 1883). 

In making a first selection of mss. to be collated, I was guided 
chiefly by what I already knew of their character and of their relations 
to each other, as these might be inferred from the previous reports ; 
and this list was afterwards modified by such light as I gradually 
gained from my own experience. L stands first and alone. A is 
perhaps next—though at a long interval—in general value. The 
selection of 14th and r1sth century mss. could have been enlarged ; 
but, so far as I can judge, the list which has been given is fairly 
tepresentative. In the present state of our knowledge, even after 
all that has been done in recent years, it would, I think, be generally 
allowed that the greatest reserve must still be exercised in regard 
to any theory of the connections existing, whether by descent or 
by contamination, between our ss. of Sophocles. We have not here 
to do with well-marked families, in the sense in which this can 
be said of the manuscript authorities for some other ancient texts ; the 
data are often exceedingly complex, and such that the facts could be 
equally well explained by any one of two, or sometimes more, different 
suppositions. This is a subject with which I hope to deal more fully on 
a future occasion; even a slight treatment of it would carry me far 
beyond the limits which must be kept here. Meanwhile, it may be 
useful to give a few notes regarding some of the mss. mentioned above, 
and to add some general remarks. 

85. L,no. xxxm. gin the Laurentian Library at Florence, is a vellum The Lau- 
MS, W in the first half of the eleventh century. ΤῈ forms a volume "nt" MS: 
measuring 12} by 8} inches, and containing 264 leaves (= 528 pages), 

Sophocles fills 118 leaves (= 236 pp.). It contains the seven 
plays of Sophocles, the seven plays of Aeschylus (with a few defects), 
a “Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius. Marginal and interlinear 

holia accompany the texts. 
ce the first edition of this volume appeared, an autotype fac- 
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simile of the text of Sophocles in in L has been published by the 


was produced in a regular workshop or scriptorium at Byzantium, 
ee bn The scribe wrote a clear and flexible hand ; ἢ 


of the same period from the biblical and liturgical, As the form of 
the ruling shows, the scribe prepared the ms. to receive scholia ; but 
his own work was confined to writing the text. The scholia were 
copied into the ms. by another person, under whose supervision the 

The first scribe appears to have worked. This person is usually designated as 

corrector. the ‘diorthotes,’ because he was the first corrector; or as "5, because 
he wrote the scholia, In some cases he himself corrected the errors 
of the first hand; in some others, where the first hand has corrected 
itself, this was probably done under his guidance; and he usually 
reserved to himself the part of supplying in the margin any verse 
which the first hand had omitted. In writing the scholia, the corrector 
used a mixture of minuscule uncial (‘half-uncial’): but, in correcting 
or supplementing the text, he often used a more minuscule style, as 
if for the sake of greater uniformity with the first hand. Hence there 
is sometimes a doubt between the two hands, though, as a rule, they 
are easily distinguished. 

Later cor- In the 12th and 13th centuries, at least three different hands added 

eee some notes. Hands of the r4th, rsth, or 16th century have been 
recognised in some other notes, both marginal and superscript. These 
later hands can usually be distinguished from that of the first corrector 
(the ‘diorthotes,’ or 8), but very often cannot be certainly distinguished 
from each other, The attempt to do so is of the less moment since 
the additions which they made are seldom of any value. For much 
else that is of palaeographical interest in regard to L, readers may be 
referred to Mr Thompson’s Introduction; the facts noticed here are 
those which primarily concern a student of Sophocles. 

Unique § 3. L is not only the oldest, but also immeasurably the best, ms. 

value of L. of Sophocles which we possess, In 1847 Cobet expressed the opinion 
that L is the source from which all our other mss. are ultimately 
derived. This view has been supported by Dindorf in the preface to 
his 3rd edition (Oxon. 1860), and by Moriz Seyffert in the preface 
to his Philoctetes (1867). The contrary view—that some of our mss. 
come from a source independent of L—has also found able supporters, 
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among whom have been Anton Seyffert (Quaestiones criticae de Codicibus 
recte aestimandis, Halle, 1863) ; Prof. N. Wecklein (Ars Sophoclis emen-' 
dandi, pp. 2 ff., 1869), and Prof. L. Campbell (Sophocles, vol. 1. pp. 
xxiv ff, 1879). 1 learn, however, that Prof. Wecklein has since 
become disposed to retract his opinion. In the second part of the 
Introduction to the Facsimile of L (pp. 15 ff.), I have shortly stated 
some of the objections to regarding L as the unique source. Two of 
them are furnished by this play: viz. (i) verse 800, omitted in the text 
of L, and inserted in the margin by a hand certainly later than several 
of the mss. which have the verse in the text: (ii) the words πονεῖν 
ἢ τοῖς θεοῖς written at v. 896 in the text of L,—these being corrupted 
from a gloss, πανηγυρίζειν τοῖς θεοῖς, which exists in full in the Trinity 
ms., and elsewhere’, The chief argument for L being the unique 
source is briefly this, that, though other mss. sometimes correct L on 
small points, no one of them supplies any correction which was clearly 
beyond the reach of a fairly intelligent scribe or grammarian. The 
question is one which does not seem to admit of demonstrative proof 
either way: we must be content with the probabilities, which will be 
differently estimated by different minds. Apart, however, from this 
obscure question, all scholars can agree in recognising the paramount 
importance of L as the basis of our text. The sense of L’s incom- 
parable value is one which steadily grows upon the student as he 
proceeds with the labour of textual criticism. Wecklein’s words are 
not too strong, when properly understood: ‘A critic will hardly go 
wrong if he treats every letter, every stroke in L as worthy of particular 
attention, while he regards the readings of other mss. rather in the light 
of conjectures,'—that is, where these mss. diverge from L otherwise 
than by correcting its trivial errors. Instances in which they correct L 
may be seen in this play at vv. 43, 182, 221, 296, 332, 347, 657, 730, 
967, 1260, 1387, 1474, etc. But, notwithstanding all such small cor- 
Tections, it femains true that, with L safe, the loss of our other Mss. 
would have been a comparatively light misfortune. As instances in 
which a true reading has been preserved in a citation of Sophocles by 
‘an ancient author, but neither in L nor in any other Ms., we may notice 
vw, 466, 528, 1170. 

_ §4. Of the other Florentine mss., L? cod. xxxt. τὸ (14th cent.) con- Other mss. 
tains all the seven plays, while T (cod. Abbat. 152), of the late 13th 
‘ent, has only 42, Z/, O. 7, Phil.; and A (cod. Abbat. 41), of the 
ἀμίαι cent,, only 4i, ZL, O. T. 


_ + A valuable discussion of this point is given by Prof. Campbell, vol. 1. pp. xxv— 
ate 
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A, no. 2712 in the National Library of Paris, is a parchment of the 
13th century’. It is a volume of 324 pages, each about 11} inches by 
9 in size, and contains (1) Eur. Héc., Or., Phoen., Androm., Med, 
Hipp. : (2) p. 117—214, the seven plays of Soph. : (3) Ar, Plut., Wiub.s 
Ran., Εφ., Av., Acharn., Ecd. (imperfect). The text of each page is in 
three columns ; the writing goes continuously from left to right along 
all three, so that, ¢.g., vv. 1, 2, 3 of a play are respectively the first lines 
of columns 1, 2, 3, and v. 4 is the second line of col 1. The contrac- 
tions are naturally very numerous, since the average breadth of each 
column (i.e. of each verse) is only about 2 inches ; but they are regular, 
and the as. is not difficult to read. 

B, no. 2787, in the same Library, written on thick paper, contai 
(x) Aesch. P. V., Theb., Pers.: (2) Soph. O. Ζ', Trach, Phils Ὁ, 
Codex E, no. 2884, written on paper, contains (1) the same three 
of Aesch., (2) Soph. 47, ZZ, O. ΖΤ', (3) Theocr, μάν, 1—14. Both 
these mss. have short interlinear notes and scholia. In E the writ 
is not good, and the rather frequent omissions show the scribe to have. 
been somewhat careless. Though the Catalogue assigns E to the 13th 
cent., the highest date due to it seems to be the middle or late 14th. 
T, no. 2711, on thick paper, a Ms. of the rsth cent., exhibits the seven - 
plays of Sophocles in the recension of Demetrius Triclinius, the gram- 
marian of the 14th cent. The single-column pages, measuring about 
11} by 7}, contain copious marginal scholia, which are mainly Tri- 
clinian. The general features of the Triclinian recension are well- 
known. He occasionally gives, or suggests, improved readings, but 
his ignorance of classical metre was equalled by his rashness, and 
especially in the lyrics he has often made havoc. 

Of the Venetian mss., V, no. 468, a paper folio of the late 13th or 
early x4th cent., contains (1) Oppian; (2) Aesch. P, V, Zheb., Persy 
Agam. (imperfect): (3) Soph., the 7 plays (but Zyach. only to 18, Ὁ. δ᾽. 
only from 1338). Μ᾽, no. 616, a parchment in small folio, probably of 
the 14th cent., contains (1) Soph., the 7 plays: (2) Aesch., 5 plays (Cha. 
and Suppl. wanting). Μ᾽, no. 467, a paper 8vo. of the 14th cent., has 
the 7 plays of Sophocles, V*, no. 472, a paper 8vo. of the r4th cent, 
has (1) Ar. Plut., Nub.,Ran.; (2) Soph. Ai., Εἰ, Ant. (imperfect), O. Ti, 
with marginal scholia. 

Of the Bodleian mss., Laud. Misc. 99 (Auct. F, 3. 25), late 14th 
cent. contains Soph. O. 7:, Zi, Ai,; Laud. 54 (early rsth cent.) the 
same three : Barocc. 66, 15th cent., the same three, with Eur. Phoen. 

1 It contains the entry, ‘Codex optimae notae. Codex Memmianus. Anno D, 
41731 Feb. 16 Die.’ In 1740 it had not yet been collated (Catal. 11. 542). 
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The ms, of Trin. Coll, Camb. (late r4th—early 15th) has 21, AZ, 
OT: 

§ 5. Inrelation to a text, the report of manuscript readings may be Scope of 

valuable in either, or both, of two senses, the palaeographical and the the critical 
critical. For example, in Ὁ. 7: 15 L reads προσήιμεθα, and in 17 tion. 
στένοντες. These facts have a palaeographical interest, as indicating 
the kind of mistakes that may be expected in Mss. of this age and class. 
But they are of no critical interest, since neither προσήμεθα nor orévov- 
tes is a possible variant: they in no way affect the certainty that we 
must read προσήμεθα and σθένοντες. In a discussion on the character- 
istics and tendencies of a particular Ms., such facts have a proper (and 
it may happen to be, an important) place, as illustrating how, for 
instance, « may have been wrongly added, or 6 wrongly altered, else- 
where. The editor of a text has to consider how far he will report facts 
of which the direct interest is palaeographical only. 

The general rule which I have followed is to report only those read- 
ings of mss. which have a direct critical interest, that is, which affect a 
question of reading or of orthography; except in the instances, not 
numerous in this play, where a manuscript error, as such, appeared 
specially significant. Had I endeavoured to exhibit all, or even a con- 
siderable part, of the mere mis-spellings, errors of accentuation, and the 
like, which I have found in the mss. which I have collated, the critical 
notes must have grown to an enormous bulk, without any correspond- 
ing benefit, unless to the palaeographical student of the particular codex 
and its kindred. On the other hand, I have devoted much time, care, 
and thought to the endeavour not to omit in my critical notes any point 
‘where the evidence of the mss. known to me seemed to have a direct 

_ §6. The use of conjecture is a question on which an editor must be The use of 
prepared to meet with large differences of opinion, and must be content °°" 
if the credit is conceded to him of having steadily acted to the best of 
his judgment, ll students of Sophocles would probably agree at least 
in this, that his text is one in which conjectural emendation should 
be admitted only with the utmost caution. His style is not seldom 
analogous to that of Vergil in this respect, that, when his instinct felt a 
phrase to be truly and finely expressive, he left the logical analysis of it 
to the discretion of grammarians then unborn. I might instance viv 
πᾶσι χαίρω (O. T. 596). Such a style may easily provoke the heavy 
“hand of prosaic correction ; and, if it requires sympathy to interpret and 

defend it, it also requires, when it has once been marred, a very tender 

‘and very temperate touch in any attempt to restore it. Then in the lyric 
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parts of his plays Sophocles is characterised by tones of feeling and 
passion which change with the most rapid sensibility—by boldness and 
sometimes confusion of metaphor—and by occasional indistinctness of 
imagery, as if the figurative notion was suddenly crossed in his bea 
the literal. 
§ 7. Now consider by what manner of process the seven extant Pel 
of this most bold and subtle artist have come down to us through about 
23 centuries. Already within some 70 years after the death of Sophocles, 
the Athenian actors had tampered in such wise with the texts of the 
three great dramatists that the orator Lycurgus caused a standard copy 
to be deposited in the public archives of Athens, and a regulation to be 
made that an authorised person should follow in a written text the 
performances given on the stage, with a view to controlling unwarranted 
change’. Our oldest manuscript dates from 1400 to 1500 years after 
the time of Lycurgus. The most ancient sources which existed for the 
writers of our mss. were already, it cannot be doubted, seriously 
corrupted. And with regard to these writers themselves, it must not be 
forgotten what their ordinary qualifications were. They were 
men who spoke and wrote the Greek of their age (say from the rrth to 
the 16th century) as it was commonly spoken and written by men of 
fair education. On the other hand, as we can see, they were usually 
very far from being good scholars in old classical Greek ; of classical 
metres they knew almost nothing; and in respect of literary taste or 
poetical feeling they were, as a rule, no less poorly equipped. In the 
texts of the dramatists they were constantly meeting with things which 
they did not understand, and cases they either simply transmitted 
a fault of the archetype, or tried to make sense by some expedient of 
Its general their own. On the whole, the text of Sophocles has fared better in the 
ition. sss, than that of either Aeschylus or Euripides. This needs no 
explanation in the case of Aeschylus. e style of Euripides, ap- 
parently so near to common life, an alogous to that of Lysias, 
is, like the orator’s, full of hidden snares and pitfalls for a transcriber: 
λείη μὲν γὰρ ἰδεῖν, as the old epigram says of it, εἰ δέ τις αὐτὴν | εἷσε 
βαίνοι, χαλεποῦ τρηχυτέρη oxddowos. Where, however, our mss, of — 
Sophocles do fail, the corruption is often serious and universal. His | 
manuscript text resembles a country with generally good roads, but an 
occasional deficiency of bridges. | 
Is there reason to hope that, in such places, more light will yet be 
obtained from the manuscripts or scholia now known to exist? It 
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appears hardly doubtful that this question must be answered in the 
negative. The utmost which it seems prudent to expect is a slightly 
increased certitude of minor detail where the text is already, in the 
main, uncorrupted. I need scarcely add that the contingency of a new 
Ms. being discovered does not here come into account. 

§8. Such, then, are the general conditions under which an editor of Textual 

Sophoclesis required to consider the treatment of conjectural emendation. sa 
It would seem as if a conservative /endency were sometimes held to be have no 
desirable in the editor of a text. When a text has been edited, we >> 
might properly speak of the resu/t as ‘conservative’ or the contrary. 
But an editor has no more right to set out with a conservative tendency 
than with a tendency of the opposite kind. His task is simply to give, 
as nearly as he can ascertain it, what the author wrote. Each particular 
point affecting the text must be considered on its own merits. Instances 
have not been wanting in which, as I venture to think, editors of Sopho- 
cles have inclined too much to the side of unnecessary or even disastrous 
alteration. On the other hand, it is also a serious fault to place our 
manuscripts above the genius of the ancient language and of the author, 
and to defend the indefensible by ‘construing,’ as the phrase is, ‘through 
thick and thin.’ Who, then, shall be the judge of the golden mean? 
The general sense, it must be replied, of competent and sympathetic 
readers. This is the only tribunal to which in such a case an editor 
can go, and in the hands of this court he must be content to leave the 
decision. 

§ 9. The following table exhibits the places where the reading Conjec- 
adopted in my text is found in no ms., but is due to conjecture. The "sof 
reading placed first is one in which L agrees with some other Ms. or critics, 
MSS,, except where it is differently specified. After each conjecture is *dopted in 
placed the name of the critic who (to the best of my knowledge) fret 
proposed it: where the priority is unknown to me, two or more names 
are given. 

198 τέλει] τελεῖν Hermann. 200 A long syllable wanting. «τᾶν». 
Hermann. 214 -v> wanting. <ovppayov> Wolff. 248 ἄμοιρον 
ἅμορον Porson. 351 προσεῖπας] προεῖπας Brunck. 360 λέγειν] λέγων 
eg 376 eave σοῦ] σε...γ ἐμοῦ Brunck. 478 πέτρας ὡς 
ταῦρος {(πετραῖον ὁ ταῦρος first hand of L)] πέτρας ἰσόταυρος J. F. 

Martin and E. L. Lushington. 537 ἐν ἐμοὶ] ἔν μοι Reisig. 538 γνω- 
᾿ ἡ inate: Elmsley. 539 nov] ἢ οὐκ A. Spengel. 657 σ᾽ inserted 
by Hermann after λόγῳ. 666 καὶ τάδ] τὰ δ᾽ Kennedy (τάδ᾽ Herm.). 
672 ἐλεεινὸν] ἐλεινὸν Porson, 693 εἴ σε voodifopai] εἴ σ' ἐνοσφιζόμαν 
Hermann, Hartung, Badham. 696 εἰ δύναιο γενοῦ (δύνᾳ first hand in L)] 


ἂν γένοιο Blaydes. 74 τίνα δ τίνος Nauck. 763 | 
Hermann. 

ἀνδρὸς νῦν ἔστ᾽ ἀθλιώτερος (others τίς τοῦδέ γ᾽ ἀνδρός. 

τίς τοῦδε νῦν ἔστ᾽ ἀνδρὸς ἀθλιώτερος; I had supposed t 
Bees Re RY at An Ses N. Dees Β 


ed. of 1860 Dind. ejected the verse altogether: see my crit. 

the place. 817 ᾧ...τινα] ὅν...τινι Wunder. 825 μήτ᾽ (μῆστ᾽ 

in L)] μήδ' Dindorf. 876 ἀκροτάταν εἰσαναβᾶσ᾽Ἴ ἀκρότατα γεῖο 

Wolff. 877 ἀπότομον] ἀποτμοτάταν Schnelle. 891 ἕξεται ( 

12] Olgerac Blaydes. 893 θυμῶι (others θυμῶ or θυμοῦ)] θεῶν Ἡ 

906 --οττο οἵ v—wo wanting. παλαίφατα Linwood. 943 f ἦ΄ 

Πόλυβος; εἰ δὲ μὴ | λέγω γ᾽ ἐγὼ τἀληθὲς] Triclinius conjectured ἢ τι 

ποὺ Πόλυβος, γέρον; | εἰ μὴ λέγω τἀληθὲς, which Erfurdt in 

substituting Πόλυβος, ὦ γέρον for που Πόλυβος γέρων. 987 

of Porson. 993 ἢ οὐ θεμιτὸν] ἢ οὐχὶ θεμιτὸν Brunck. τοοῦ j 

(ἔγωγ᾽ οὐχὶ A)) ἐγὼ οὐχὶ Porson. 1025 τεκὼν] τυχὼν Bothe, 

1062 οὐκ ἂν ἐκ τρίτης} οὐδ᾽ ἐὰν τρίτης Hermann. 1099 τῶν] τᾶν, 

1100 προσπελασθεῖςἼ πατρὸς πελασθεῖσ᾽ Lachmann. 1101 ἢ 

θυγάτηρ] ἢ σέ γ᾽ εὐνάτειρά τις Arndt. 1109 Ἑλικωνιάδων] 'B 

Porson, 1137 ἐμμήνους (ἐκμήνοι n.)] 

τὸ σόν τοι] τὸν σόν τοι Joacl 

Hermann. 1205 τίς ἐν πόνοι. 

ἐν πόνοις Hermann. 1 

1218 ὀδύρομαι] δύρομαι Seidler. 1244 a 

1245 κάλει] καλεῖ Erfurdt. 1264 πλεκταῖς ἐώραις ἐμπεπλεγμένην. 

ἐμπεπληγμένην)" ὁ δὲ | ὅπως δ' (A omits ° 

πλεγμένην ὁ δὲ | ὅπως δ' also occurs.) mre 

γην, 1 ὁ δ' ὡς Campbell. 1279 αἵματος (οἱ ἵματός Ἢ α 

Heath, 1310 διαπέταται] διαπωτᾶται Musgrave, Seidler. 

τον] ἀδάματον Hermann, id. A syllable ¥ ws 

1341 τὸν ὀλέθριον μέγαν (others μέγα) τὸν μέγ᾽ 

μήδ' ἀναγνῶναι mor’ ἂν (or ποτε)] μηδέ γ᾽ ἂν γνῶναί ποτε Hermans, oz 

νομάδοφ] νομάδ' Elmsley. 1360 ἄθλιος] ἄθεος Erfurdt. 1365 ἔφυ] 

Hermann, 1401 μέμνησθ᾽ ὅτι] μέμνησθέ τι Elmsley. 1494 ἢ, 

ἐμοῖς | γονεῦσιν] ταῖς ἐμαῖς γοναῖσιν Kennedy. 1505 μή σφε παρίδῃς] μι 
σφε mepligs Dawes, 1513 ἀεὶ] ἐᾷ Dindorf. 1517 cut] εἶμι Brunc 

om viv...viv) νυν, ἁγυν Brunck, 1526 ὅστις... καὶ τύχαις ἐπιβλέπων]. 

οὗ τίφ,,,ταῖς τύχαις ἐπέβλεπεν Hartung, partly after Martin and 

Ellendt, 
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§ 10, The following emendations, adopted in the text, are due to Con- 
present editor. The grounds on which they rest are in each case a 
itated in the commentary :— itor. 
227 ὑπεξελὼν | αὐτὸς] ὑπεξελεῖν αὐτὸν. 
624 ὅταν] ὡς ἂν. 
640 δρᾶσαι... δυοῖν] δυοῖν.. «δρᾶν. 
1091 Οἰδίπου] Οἰδίπουν, 
1218 ὡς περίαλλα ἰαχέων (vv. 1]. περίαλα, ἀχέων)] ὥσπερ ἰάλεμον χέων. 
1405 ταὐτὸν] ταὐτοῦ. 
One conjectural supplement is also the editor's: 
493 <Bacavitwy>. 
In a few other places, where I believe the text to be corrupt, I have 
temedies to suggest. But these are cases in which the degree of proba- 
dility for each mind must depend more on an ἄλογος αἴσθησις. Here, 
then, the principles of editing which I have sought to observe would 
permit me to place the conjectures in the text. In the commentary 
hey are submitted to the consideration of scholars, with a statement of 
their grounds in each case. 1090 οὐκ ἔσει τὰν αὔριον] τὰν ἐπιοῦσαν ἔσει. 
tror ἢ σέ γε θυγάτηρ | Λοξίου"; ἢ σέ γ᾽ ἔφυσε πατὴρ | Aogias'; 1315 
γυσούριστον <1] δυσούριστ᾽ ἰόν. 1350 νομάδ᾽ μονάδ'. 
$12. In my text, a conjecture is denoted by an asterisk, ἔτελεῖν for Notation, 
in y. 198: except in those cases where a slight correction, which at 
e same time appears certain, has been so generally adopted as to have 
ome part of the received text; as ἄμορον for ἄμοιρον in 248. In 
h cases, however, no less than in others, the fact that the reading is 
; to conjecture is stated in the critical note. A word conjecturally 
to fill a lacuna is enclosed in brackets, as <rfv> in y. 200. 
‘The marks ¢ ¢ signify that the word or words between them are be- 
lieved by the editor to be unsound, but that no conjecture seemed to him 
to possess a probability so strong as to warrant its insertion in the text. 
_ § 12. Editions—The following is an alphabetical list of the Editions. 
editions of Sophocles, with their dates. Separate editions of 
are marked with an asterisk.—Aldus (Venice, 1502: the ed. 
Princeps),—Bergk (1858).—Blaydes (1859).—Bothe (1806).—Brunck 
|(t786).—Burton (Soph. Ὁ. 7:, O. C., Ant., with Eur. Phoen., and Aesch, 
‘Tieb,: 2nd ed., with additions by T. Burgess, 1779).—Camerarius, 
Joachim (1534),—L. Campbell (2nd ed., r879).—Canter(1579).—Dindorf 
ed., 1860: 6th Leipsic ed., revised by S. Mekler, 1885).— 
(1825).—Erfurdt and G. Hermann (1809-1825 : new ed., 1830 


1 See Appendix on verse 1190, 
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1866. Hermanns first recension of the Qed. Tyr., in the above edition, 
appeared in 1811 ; the second, in 1823 ; the third, in 1833).—Hartung 
(1851),—*Herwerden (1851).—T. Johnson (t745).—Junta (Florence, 
and ed., 1547)—*Kennedy (1882).—*Kennedy, with notes by T. H. 
Steel (1885).—Linwood (4th ed.,1877).—J. F. Martin (1822).—Matthiae 
(1825)—Musgrave(1800).—Neue(1831).—*Fr. Ritter(1870).—Schaefer 
(1810: new ed., 1873)—M. Schmidt (1871),—Schneider (2nd ed, 
1844).—Schneidewin, revised by Nauck (new ed., 1886).—H. Stephanus 
(HL Estienne, 1568)—Tournier (and ed., 1877).—Turnebus (Paris, 
1552-3).—Vauvilliers (1781).—Wecklein (1876).—*White, J. H. (new 
ed., 1879)—Wolff-Bellermann (2nd ed., 1876).—Wunder (new English 
ed., 1855). 

813. Subsidia.—The scope of the following list is limited to in- 
dicating some of the principal writings consulted for this edition — 
Arndt (Quaestiones criticae, &»c., 1844: Kritische u. exegetische Bemer- 
kungen, ὅν, 1854: Bettrige 5. Kritik des Soph. Textes, &c., 1862).— 
Badham (Miscellanea, 1855).—Butcher (in Fortnightly Review, J 
1884).—Cobet (Var. Lectiones, 2nd ed., 1873).—Dobree™ (Ai 5 
1831).—Doederlein (Minutiae Sophocleac, 1842-47)—Ellendt (Lexicon 
Sophocleum, 1872).—Emperius, Ad. (Ana/ecta critica, 1842),—Gledit: 
Hugo (Die Sophokleischen Strophen metrisch erklirt, 1867-8).—H 
(Notae sive Lectiones, &c., 162)-—Heimsoeth (Kritische Studien, x865 
Commentatio critica on textual emendati i i 
1866-1874).—Kviéala, Joh. (Beitriige 
1869).—Otto, Clem. Quaestiones Sop 
georgius, P. N. (Beitriige s. Erklirung, des Sophokles, 1883)— 
Porson (Adoersaria, 1812)—Purgold, L. (Oéss. Crit. in Sophy G¥Gy 
1802).—Reiske (Animadversiones ad Sophoclem, 1743?).—Schmidt, F. W. 
(Kritische Studien, 1886+ also several earlier tracts).—Seyffert, Mi 
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Transactions of the Cambritas Philological Society, vol. 1π., part Ty 
1886. ‘The same part of the vol. contains Grammatical Annotations 
upon the Oed. Rex, by J. P. Postgate: and Note on Oed. Rex, 43 Sq, 
by C. A. M. Fennell).—Occasional reference has also been made 
to many other scholars who have discussed particular points or 
passages of this play. A useful clue to many of these is given by 
H. Genthe’s Zndex Commentt. Sophoclearum from 1836 to 1874 (thé 
date of issue), in which §§ 541—616 (pp. 66—73) relate to the Oedipus 
Tyrannus. 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


In my text, I have exhibited the lyric parts with the received 
division of verses, for convenience of reference to other editions, and 
have facilitated the metrical comparison of strophe with antistrophe by 
prefixing a small numeral to each verse. 

Here, in proceeding to analyse the metres systematically, I must 
occasionally depart from that received division of verses—namely, 
wherever it differs from that which (in my belief) has been proved to be 
scientifically correct. These cases are not very numerous, however, and 
will in no instance cause difficulty. 

The researches of Dr J. H. Heinrich Schmidt into the Rhythmic 
and Metric of the classical languages have thrown a new light on the 
lyric parts of Greek Tragedy’. A thorough analysis of their structure 

how inventive and how delicate was the instinct of poetical and 
musical fitness which presided over every part of it. For the criticism 
of lyric texts, the gain is hardly less important. Conjectural emend- 
ation can now in many cases be controlled by more sensitive tests 
than were formerly in use. To take one example from this play, we 
see further on how in v. 1214 the δικάζει τὸν of the Mss. is cor- 

as against Hermann’s plausible conjecture δικάζει. τ΄, The 

Dr Schmidt might be thus described in general terms. Setting 

from the results of Rossbach and Westphal, he has verified, cor- 


Schmidt's work, ‘Die Kunstformen dér Griechischen Poesie und ihre Be- 

: four volumes, viz. (1) ‘Die Eurhythmie in den Chorgesiingen der 

? &. Leipzig, F.C. Vogel, 1868. (2) ‘Die antike Compositionslehre,’ &e. 

869. (3) ‘Die Monodien und Wechselgesiinge der attischen Tragidie,’ &c. #. 
(4) ‘Griechische Metrik,' i. 1872. 
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rected, and developed these by an exhaustive study of the Greel 
metrical texts themselves, The essential strength of his position con- 
sists in this, that his principles are in the smallest possible mez ἢ 
hypothetical. They are based primarily on internal evidence afforded 
by Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides and Aristophanes. To 
Dr J. W. White, Assistant Professor of Greek at Harvard University, 
is due the credit of having introduced Dr Schmidt’s system to English 
readers’. 

With regard to the lyric parts of this play, were I to give merely 
a skeleton scheme of them, the application of it to the Greek text 
might prove a little difficult for those who are not already acquainted 
with the results indicated above. For the sake, therefore, of greater 
clearness, I give the Greek text itself, with the scheme applied to it 
Such notes as appeared requisite are added. 

A few explanatory remarks must be premised. 

A syllable of speech, like a note of music, has three conditions of 
utterance: (1) /ength of tone, (2) strength of tone, (3) height of tone. 

(1) Length of tone—according as the voice dwells a longer or 
shorter time on the syllable—is the affair of Quantity. A ‘short’ 
syllable, as distinguished from a ‘long,’ is one which is Pronounced 
in a shorter time. (2) Strength of tone—according to the stronger or 
weaker ‘beat,’ ictus, which the voice gives to the syllable—is the affair 
of Riythm. ‘Rhythm’ is measured movement. The unity of a 
rhythmical sentence depends on the fact that one syllable in it hasa 
stronger ictus than any other. (3) Height of tone—according as the 
voice has a higher or lower pitch—is the affair of Accent. 

In modern poetry, Accent is the basis of Rhythm. In old Greek 
poetry, Quantity is the basis of Rhythm, and Accent has no influence 
which we can perceive. The facts which we have now to notice fall, 
then, under two heads: 1, Quantity, as expressed in A@e/ve: and II. 
Rhythm. 


1 By his excellent translation, made conjointly with Prof. Dr Riemenschneider, 
and revised by Dr Schmidt, of the ‘Leitfaden in der Rhythmik und Metrik der 
Classischen Sprachen’ (Leipzig, 1869)—an epitome, for schools, of the principles 
established in the ‘ Kunstformen.’ The ‘Introduction to the Rhythmic and Metric of 
the Classical Languages’ was published at Boston, by Ginn and Heath, 1878; and in 
Prof. White’s edition of this play (ἐδ. 1879) the lyrics are constituted in conformity 
with it, Here, I have felt it necessary to assume that few of my English readers 
would be familiar with Dr Schmidt’s results, and have therefore deemed it expedient 
to give fuller explanations than would otherwise have been necessary. 
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I, Metre. ὃ τ. In Greek verse, the short syllable, denoted by u, Metre. 
is the unit of measure, and is called ‘a time’ (Lat. mora): a long 
syllable, —, has twice the value of a short; so that —v is a foot of 
‘three times.’ The short syllable has the musical value of a quaver δ 
or ἃ note (ze. eight of which make zz), The long syllable has there- 
fore the value of J) or a } note. 

ὃ 2. As in music uy signifies that the } note has been made one- 
half as long again (ἡ ¢. 4+ ἢ -- 8), so in Greek verse the long syllable 
could be prolonged by a pause, and made equal to ¢#ree short syllables. 
When it has this value, instead of — we write —. 

§ 3. In a metrical foot, there is always one syllable on which the 
chief strength of tone, or ictus, falls. This syllable is called the arsis 
of the foot. The rest of the foot is called the ‘esis’, When along _ 
syllalle forms the arsis of a measure, it can have the value of even 
more than three short syllables. When it becomes equivalent to four 
Ε εἰ, a} note), it is written thus, 1, When to five (= gl, gl, ξ note), 

ἊΣ 
thus, μα. 

§4. When the long syllable (written -) is made equal to three 
short, it can be used, alone, as a metrical substitute for a whole foot of 
three short ‘times,’ viz. for — ὦ (trochee), ὦ -- (iambus), or vu (tribrach). 
So, when (written) it has the value of four short, it can represent a 
whole foot in ὁ (4) measure, viz. --α’͵)ν (dactyl), ὦ -- (anapaest), or 
——(spondee). And so tw can replace any § measure, as —v-, -uvu, 
vuw— (paeons), υ----, ——v (bacchii). This representation of a whole 
Soot by one prolonged syllable is called syncope, and the foot itself is ‘a 
syncopated troche,’ &c. 

§5. When two short syllables are used, by ‘resolution,’ for a long 
one (J J for J) this is denoted by *. Conversely the sign oo 
means that one long syllable is used, by ‘contraction,’ for two short 
ones. 

§6. An ‘irrational syllable’ (συλλαβὴ ἄλογος) is one which has a 
metrical value to which its actual ¢ie-value does not properly entitle it, 


4 This is the reverse of the old Greek usage, in which θέσις meant ‘ putting down 
the foot’ (and so the syllable which has the ictus), ἄρσις, the ‘lifting’ of it. Roman 
and moder writers applied arsis to ‘the raising of the voice,’ thesis, to the lowering of 
it, Dr Schmidt has reverted to the Greek use, which is intrinsically preferable, 
Since the modern use of the term ‘arsis’ tends to confuse ictus with accent. But 
the modern use has become so general that, in practice, it appears more convenient to 
fetain it; and I have done so. 


oa e 
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‘The most frequent case is when a long stands for a short in the thesis 
a foot, which is then ‘an irrational foot.’ The irrational syllable 
marked >, Thus in the trochaic verse (O. 7: 1524), ὦ πᾶτρ |) 


onBins, the syllable δ is irrational, and as θηβ is an 
trochee. ‘The converse use of an irrational short syllable instead 
long is much rarer, occurring chiefly where τ νυ is replaced by 
apparent συν (written ὦ 5}, or -— by an apparent —v (writter 
==). Ina metrical scheme > means that a long syllable is admitted as 
an irrational substitute for a short one. 
§7. When a dactyl takes the place of a trochee, it is called a 
φυλῆς dactyl, and written vv, The true dactyl (vv) =) JJ): the 


cyclic= [52: te. the long syllable loses } of its value, and the first 


short loses 4, so that we have 2 +7s+}=%. So the cyclic anapaest, 


wvv-, can replace an iambus. 

§ 8. A measure can be introduced by a syllable external to it, and 
having no ictus. This syllable is called the anacrusts (ἀνάκρουσι, 
‘upward beat’). It can never be longer than the thesis of the measure, 
and is seldom less. Thus, before -v, the anacrusis would properly 
be ὦ (for which an irrational syllable >can stand), Before cu, it 
would be'vv or-, The anacrusis is divided from the verse by three 
vertical dots : . 2 

§ 9. It will be seen that in the Parodos, 2nd strophe, rst period 
grd verse, the Greek letter w is printed over the syllables στόλος which 
form the anacrusis. This means that they have not the full yalue 
of vw or two ᾧ notes ([7), but only of two ἧς notes (53). 

$10. Pauses. The final measure of a series, especially of a verse, 
might always be incomplete.. Then a pause represented the thesis of 
the unfinished foot. Thus the verse νῦν δ᾽ ἔπιϊκεκλομένἃ ov is in 
complete, The lacking syllables vw are represented by a pause. The 
signs for the pause, according to its length, are as follows:— 

A pause equal to v is denoted by 4, musically ἡ for 8 
ἃ, ro» 
ΕΣ Γ᾽» ee 
δρῦν en ee ν ἘΝ mo» 


Il. Rhythm. ὃ 11. Metre having supplied feet determined by 
quantity, Rhythm combines these into groups or ‘sentences’ determined 
by ictus. Thus in verse 151, ὦ Διὸς ddverés gar, || τίς more τᾶς 
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πολυχρύσου, there are two rhythmical sentences. The first owes its 
hythmical unity to the chief ictus on ὦ, the second to the chief ictus 
τίς. Such a rhythmical κῶλον or sentence almost always consists of 
feet equal to each other. The end of a sentence is denoted by the sign ||. 
§12. Rhythmical sentences are again combined in the higher unity 
lof the rhythmical /eriod. Here the test of unity is no longer the 
presence of a chief ictus on one syllable, but the accurate correspond- 
lence with each other of the sentences which the period comprises. The 
period is seen to be such by the fact that it is neither less nor more than 
an artistic and symmetrical whole. 

13. In the choric type of lyrics, which Tragedy uses, we find, as 
in other Greek lyric types, the rhythmical sentence-and period. Their 
correspondence is subordinate to that of strophe and antistrophe. 
Each strophe contains usually (though not necessarily) more than one 
rhythmical period. Each period of the strophe has its rhythmical 
‘counterpart in a period of the antistrophe. And, within each period, 
the rhythmical ‘sentences’ (κῶλα) accurately correspond with each other, 

§14. In the choric dance which accompanied the choric song, the 
antistrophe brought the dancer back to the position from which, at the 
of the strophe, he set out. Hence the necessity for strict 
correspondence, 2.5. for equal duration in time. When any 

‘of a choric song is non-antistrophic, this means that, while that part 

is being sung, the dancers ‘stood still. A non-antistrophic element 

d be admitted in any one of three forms: viz. (1) as a verse 

to the first strophe—a ‘prodde’ or prelude, τὸ προῳδικόν, ἡ 
προῳδός, denoted by πρ.: (2) as a verse inserted between strophe and 
antistrophe—a ‘mesode’ or interlude, τὸ μεσῳδικόν, ἡ μεσῳδός : (3) as a 

erse following the last antistrophe—an ‘ epode’ or postlude, τὸ ἐπῳδικόν, 

1 


the pause at the end of a verse in a choric ode of Tragedy, 

and song momentarily ceased ; but instrumental music pro- 

ly filled the brief interval. Such pauses correspond no less exactly 
‘than the other rhythmical divisions, 

will now see how these principles are exemplified in the lyrics 

Oedipus Tyrannus. Under each line of a strophe I give in 

type the corresponding line of the antistrophe, since the 

n is often instructive, especially with regard to irrational 


h the masc. ὁ ἐπῳδός, a reirain, esp. the epodic distichon as used by 
Horace. 
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“a Parados, vv. 151—215. 


First Srropue. 


(1, IL, denote the First and Second Rhythmical Periods. The 
sign || marks the end of a Rhythmical Sentence; ἢ marks that of ἃ 
Period.) 

eee - - -- 

ὦ Bus | adver ices ily ore | ras τῶν eg 

πρωτα ce | κεκλομεν | os θυγατ ἢ ep dios | ἀμβροταθὶ ava ἢ 

Pe tee Lee ad 

mv. i θωνος | αγλα | ax εβ | ασ Ἃ ἢ 

yt αοχ ον ταδὶ dpe | ay ἢ 

τ σὰν Siu = aoe 

δὴ βάξι! τωρεταμς \\ex boBep Wav dotva'| Bchiart!| φάλλτα ἢ 

ἄρτεμιν | α κυκλο | er ayop || as Opovoy | εὐκλεα | ϑασσει Π 

τς, προ, ΜΙ 

ΡΣ τὶ 

καὶ i@orBov εκ | aBodrov| « | w 1 

vouryy πυύυπου Kev mY B- 
Je elberne μοι] ἢ veow [ἢ περ πλλομεν ὡς ρίας ΣΝ 
τρισσοι a | λεξιμορ ‘ou y | are μοι. εἰποτε | καὶ προτερ] ac ατὶ as ὑπὲρ ἢ 


-πυυ 
πεδίον δ (en εἰς χρεος | eure μοι Χρὺ ἀξτεκνον} aod | αὐβρῦτα mae 
ὀρνυμεν | as moe-| ἡνυσατ΄ | εκ rom ἢ αν φλόγα | wnuaros| ἔλθετε | xacrw DD 


1. First Period: 4 verses. Metre, dact . Verse 1, The 
comma after — in the 3rd foot denotes caesura. Verse 2 The 
dots : after wv show that it is the anacrusis: see § 8. The sign 
τ-- means that the long syllable here has the lue of —v or a 
$ note, so that θωνος -- ἃ dactyl, --οὐ see § 2. This verse forms @ 
rhythmical sentence of 3 dactyls, a dactylic tripody. It is known as a 
*Doric sentence,’ because characteristic of Doric melodies : Pind. Ol. 
8. 27 κίονα  δαιμονί | av A ||: 72. 40 εἷς δ᾽ ἐσόρ | ove Bo| dows ἢ, 
The sign A marks a pause equal to ws: see ὃ το. Verse 8, oe shows 


= u 

that as represents, by contraction; wv. Verse 4. παι has the time- 
value of a whole dactyl -vw, or ᾧ measure: this is therefore a case of 
syncope, see ὃ 4. When syncope occurs thus in the penu/timate measure 
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of a rhythmical sentence or of a verse, it imparts to it a melancholy 
cadence: and such is called a ‘/a//ing’ sentence or verse. 

Now count the sentences marked off by ||, In ν. 1, we haye 2 
sentences of 3 feet each; 3, 3. In v. 2 one sentence of 4 feet; 4. 
In ν. 3, the same as in y. 1. In v. 4, the same as in y. 2. The series 
thus is 3 3. 4. 33-4. This determines the form of the entire Rhythmical 
Period, which is expressed thus :— 


Here the curve on the //f means’ that one whole 
group (verses 1, 2) Corresponds with the other whole 
group (verses 3, 4). The curves on the right mean 
that the 1st sentence of the 1st group corresponds to 
the 1st of the 2nd, the and of the 1st-to the.2nd of 
the 2nd, the grd of the rst to the 3rd of the 2nd. 
The vertical dots mean that the figure-or' figures be- 
tween any two of them relate to a single verse. 

This is called the palinodic period : medning that 
a group of rhythmical, sentences recurs’ once, in the 
same order. a 


“IL, Second Period: 2 verses. Metre, still dactyliz, Verse 1. ‘The 


last foot, ais πάλιν, is a true dactyl (not a ‘cyclic,’ see § 7); it is not 
contracted into ——; and it closes a rhythmical sentence, Now, when 
this happens, it is a rule that the immediately preceding foot should be 
also an uncontracted dactyl. Why do not ais wp, as ar, break this rule? 
Because, in singing, two } notes, oi instead of one } note, δ᾽ were 


given to the syllable wp, and likewise to az. This is expressed by 
a wz 
writing wp, and not merely wp. 

In y. 1 we have two rhythmical sentences of 4 feet each: 4, 4. In 

y. 2, the same. The series, then, is 44. 44., and the form of the 

Rhythmical Period is again palinodic :— 


: i 
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Seconp STRoPHE, 


vey we 


Ἐπόποι αν | αριθμα | yap dep [ A ἢ 
Ξ πόλις ay | ἀριθμὸς | ολλυ ται 
σῦν Sy 
Hy i para vor | «Be | μοι xpo | was A ἢ 
Wide, δε pt teeta λῆμα eb || a 
+o ERS ei hasseny shad 
περι Ἐν ek a pal re 
Oavar : agopa | κειται αν | ocr | ws 
muy ποὺ τὸν -ὖὖ 
ὦ τις α | λεξεται | ovre yap | exyova || 
ενδ adox | οἱ πολι | aur em | warepes 
z= πυυ που -- 
ΠΑΡ ΝΣ ἀριχδεφυς ἤν βοδεῦαν ἡ ουτετοκῚ aia 
ar ταν παρα | βωμιον | αλλοθεν | adda 
> = ee ae 
Ber area ee nana [er ἀντι} coc yor!) oie | ee a 
Auyp ξ ων πὸν | ww ur | npes ex econ ϑενε 
ἘΦ Ἐς = ae 
τινὰ ον ΝΩΚῚ Ὁ τρδοιδὴ οἱ ava ἐπα, ΤΑΙ 
ξ av be | rane |e orovo ἢ ecoa re | -ynpus om | avdos 


κρεῖσσον a | μ 


ὧν ὑπερ 1 w χρυσε | a Ovyar | ep duos 
i δα, eet SS Ὡς 
. at ξ αν προς | ἐσπερ | ov | θεοῦ Λ ἢ 


εὖ iw πα | πεμψον | αλκὶ αν 


1. First Period: 3 verses. ‘The metrical basis of the rhythm is the 
choree (ot ‘troche,’ “- Ὁ), for which the cyclic dactyl (~~, see § 7) and 
tribrach (Ὁ Ὁ) can be substituted. The rhythm itself is /agaoedic'. When 


1 The name λογαοιδικός, ‘prose-verse,’ meant simply that, owing to the apparently 
lawless interchange of measures (Vv, συ, — >, for —v) in this rhythm, the old 
metrists looked upon it as something intermediate between proseand verse. It should 
be borne in mind that the essential difference between choreic and logacedic rhythm 
is that of ictus, as stated above. ‘The admission of the cyclic dactyl is also a specially 


ν΄ logaoedic trait, yet not exclusively such, for it is found occasionally in pure choreics 


also. The question, ‘Is this rhythm choreic or logaoedic?? can often be answered 
only by appeal to the whole poetical and musical character of the lyric composition, — 
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chorees are arranged in ordinary choreic rhythm, the ictus of arsis is to 
that of thesis as 3 to r ( i): when;in /ogaoedic, as 3 to 2 (33). The 
latter has a lighter and livelier effect. Verse 1, The anacrusis w is 
marked >, since it is an ‘irrational’ syllable (8 6),—a long serving for a 
short. The anacrusis can here be no more than ὦν, since it can never 
be longer than the thesis (§ 8), which is here u, since vv v represents 
—v. Verse 3, ὦ written over στόλος means that the two short syllables 
here have only the time-value of vu, or de not of wv or PEP see § 9. 
ουδενι and φροντιδὸς are cyclic dactyls (- ὦ τε το), not true ones (vv), 
see §7. The second syllable of εγχς is marked /ong, because the last 
syllable of a verse (syllaba anceps, συλλαβὴ ἀδιάφορος) always can 
be so, and here os is the first of a choree, -v, which the pause A 
completes. 

Verses 1, 2, 3 contain each one rhythmical sentence of 4 feet; the 
series is therefore . 4. 4. 4, and the form of the period is :— 


4 When /wo rhythmical sentences of equal length correspond to 
,/ each other, they form a ‘stichic’ period (στίχος, a line or verse) ; 
when, as here, more than two, they form a repeated stichic 


Il. Second Period: 6 verses. Metre, dactylic. Verse: 2, The 
σοι: κλυτ is marked = since it is a really short syllable serving 
* irrationally’ (§ 6) as a long: for, the measure being —v v, the anacrusis 
Should properly be ὦν or — (as axr in the antistr. actually is). Verse 3. 
— 
ux ποὺ (ὃ 4). This syncope (§ 4) in the penult. measure makes a 


? verse: see on st AS ae ἡ st A =a pause equal to vu 


Eg τοῖν wrdhaly iPad verse 


he logaoedic ictus being always more vivacious than the choreic. See, on this subject, 
Griech. Metrit'§ 19. 3. Students will remember that ‘logaoedic verse’ is a generic term. 


"Three kinds of it have special names: (1) the logaoedic dipodia, as καμπυλὸν | apialy 
ἧς an ᾿Αδώνιον μέτρον : (2) the srifodia, Bupsoror | ον Kueh | wpa ἢ, a Φερεκράτειον: 
(3) the tetrapodia, which is very common, ru yap eu | σι wed | ει xop | cura fis the 
‘glyconic,’ Τλυκώνειον. (2) and (3) can vary the place of the cyclic dactyl, and can 


becatalectic. The logaoedic (5) pentapodia and (6) hexapodia, both of which occur 
in tragedy, are not commonly designated by special names, 
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Verse 1 contains 1 rhythmical sentence of 4 feet: y. 2, the same: 
v. 3, two sentences each of 3 feet: v. 4, the same: wv. 5, 6, the same 
asi, 2. Series: .4.4.33-33-4.4, and the form of period is:— 


The curves on the deft show the come 
spondence of whole rhythmical groups; 
those on the right, that of rhythmical sen- 
tences. 

If the second group of . 33. had followed © 
the second of .4.4., this would have been 
a simple palinodic period, like the rst of 
Strophe 1. But as the groups are repeated 
in reversed order, it is called a palinodit 
antithetic period. 


THIRD STROPHE. 


Sia ὁ ee) cbs κῶνον re ΟΣ 
bea re | τὸν | μαλερον | os || νυν a| χαλκος | aS | ὧν A ἢ 


Ξ aay | af | τα τεσα | χρὺσ ἢ oorpop| war | αγκυλ | αν 
My wy My 
ξ εἰ pe | wepyBo | aros | 


| προσταθ | evra | ras re | ruppop | ovt 
Ὁ" ate A le tna, dad te 
ξ oupov | er | es wey | av || Gadapoy | ann | | spr | as A ἢ 
ξ εμιδος | avyd | ας ξυν | as || λυκι ορ | η δι | goo εἰ 
hh ae μήτ es au. ee eee 
Barer Groce ope | ov || θρῃκι | ον κλυδ] ov | a A ἢ 
ξ χρυσομετρ Ϊ αν τε xe| κλησκ | ἢ τασδ ἐπ | ὠνὺμ | ov | yas 
ἐνὸς πων ων oh re 
Ἐάν yap | eon | ννξ cob | ἢ |] τοῦτ em | μα | epxer | αἱ A ἢ 
wma |Baxxor| er | ον}! μαιναδ | wv on | οστολ | ov 
RN eS epi Lek ο, 2 
ἘΠ | ray | πυρῴορ | ὧν [| aorpar | αν xpar | ree | ov A ἢ 
ξ ασθ] mw | agrey |orr ἢ aye | wm | συμμαχ] ον 
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=, Sp ee a αὶ 
Ἐ ξευ war | ep ὑπο] ow φθισ | ov xep | av [ὦ All 


fa πὶ |rovaro| τιμον | εν Ge | os | Geo 


1. First Period: 4 verses. The choree —v is again the fundamental 
measure, as in Str. u. Per. 1., but the choreic rhythm here expresses 
greater excitement. Verse 1. The place of the syvcope (ἰ---, § 4) at τὸν 
and os, each following a tribrach, makes a ‘rising’ rhythmical sentence, 
in contrast with the ‘fa//ing’ sentence (see Str. 1. Per. 1. y. 4), such as 

> 


verse 4. This helps to mark the strong agitation. Verse 4. _ em means 
that the proper anacrusis, v, can be represented by an ‘irrational’ 
syllable (as apr in the antistr.). 

Verse 1 has 2 sentences of 4, feet each: 2, 1 of 6: 3, the same: 
4, the same ἃ5 1. Series: .44.6.6.44. Form of period ;— 


4 
ty 

6 A palinodic antithetic period, like the 
( + last. 

6 
Hee 

4 


Il. Second Period: 4 verses. Metre, still choreic. Note the weighty 
effect given by syncope (-) in the ‘falling’ sentences of v. 1, and in 
y.3. Iny.1, ar is marked > (‘irrational’), because the following dactyl 
is only eyclic (equal to — v), and the thesis being ὦν the anacrusis cannot 
be more: cp. ν. 4. 

Verses 1, 2, 3, having each 2 sentences of 4 feet each. Verse 4 
forms 1 sentence of 6 feet, to which nothing corresponds: ze. it is an 
epode (ὃ 14), during the singing of which the dancers stood still. (This - 
was dramatically suitable, since Oedipus came on the scene as the last 
period began, and his address immediately follows its conclusion.) 
Series :-—4 4.44.44. 6-- ἐπῳδικόν. Form of period :— 
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The period is generically palinodic, since a grot 
recurs, with the sentences in the same order. B 
the group recurs more than once. This is therefo 
called a repeated palinodic period, with * epode’ 
postlude. 


Il. First Stasimon, vv. 463—512. 


First STROPHE. 
πὸ fey ye CS 
ν τὶς i ow | a [ϑωπιτ |) a ἢ διλξιε! τς linea ee 
e : λαμψε | yap| του νιῴο | eros ἢ “μὲ Τὼς φαν | εἰσ ja 
oy τ = Se 
τ | apr τὰς] caves | ll nel as [χερσὶ ΔΛ ἢ 
papa | παρνασσὶ οὐ τὸν α | δηλον || avdpa | παντιχν] εὖ | εἰν 
» we =v = 
avva | edad] ὧν A ἢ] 


ξ ayapur | aym | ay 


ξ ὧν σθεναρ | wrep | ov A || 


Ἐ αν war | avrpa | και 


Le te Ses 
- φυγ ὃ ᾳ ποδα | von | av A ἢ 
merp :.as oo | ravp | os 
o ~ vewyv = > = 
IIL. % e@vord : os yap ex | αὐτὸν ex | ἐνθρωσκ | εἰ A |] 
ude ios pede | w ποῦι | xmpev | uv 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


ω “ve ποὺ ν - ee 
3. πυρι Ξε ὐτροτ ek ak 1 rraxn [iencA ἢ 
Te per} oupara | -yasamo | νοσφιζ | ww 
> —~ πη yu ewe 
3 Bats act cies! ores ρα edo kee | ar Loh 
par i eared | ace | ἕωντα | wepwor | ar [αἱ 


1. First Period: 2 verses. Rhythm, /ogacedic, based on the chore, 
—v: see Parodos Str. 1. Period 1. Each verse has 2 sentences of 4 
‘Feet each. Series: .44.44. Form of period :— 


A palinodic period, like the 1st of Parod. Str. 1. 


Il. Second Period: 3 verses. Rhythm, the same, but in shorter, 
more rapid sentences. Each verse has τ sentence of 3 feet. Series: 
+3.3-3- Form of period :— 


) A repeated stichic period; see Parod. Str. 11. Per. 1. 
3 


Il. Third Period: 3 verses. Rhythm, the same: remark the 
weighty hexapody of v. 3, expressing how the hand of the avenging god 
will be heavy on the criminal. In y. 2, ὦ written over yever (see § 9) 
means that the time-value of the two syllables was here τ he, os yever 
was not a true cyclic dactyl, = oad but Ξ ἘΞ In the antistr., the 
corresponding νοσφιξ is —> for τ ὦ. 

Verses 1 and 2 have each 1 sentence of 4 feet: v. 3 has r of 6 feet, 
an ἐπῳδικόν, during which the dance ceased. Series: . 

Form of period :— 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


*) A stichic period (see Parod. Str. 11 Per. 1.), with postlude. 
4 


6-- ἐπ. 


Seconp STROPHE. 
που Kae eR HR me 
Ὁ δεῖνα μεν ow | Seva tapace || εἰ σοφος ot | ὠνοθετας |) 
ἀλλο μὲν ow | ζευς or ἀπολλ ἢ ww ξυνετοι | wat ra βροτων 
sey τοῦὺῦ- He ν 
Merci πέσαν | a xxobars ἢ ὑσὶ στ 428 ὃ ὅν ΤΩΝ 
adores avdp | wv ὃ ort parr ἢ us wer | yw φερεται 
oye ee ee 
ΟΣ 2/8 shacavt | cir ated | ov canal ane 
κρισις : οὐκ ἐστιν ad| ηθὴς cog ἢ ᾳ ὃ ἂν σοῴι | αν 


- ve a 
ν τε yap ξ ἡ λαβδακιδ] αἷς ἢ 
παρα : payee αν | np 


ent ἱ ταν ἐπὶ | 


ποτε καὶ copos | ὠφθη 


= ev =~ ww Ue You -τ-υυιυ! 


ese: εἰμ ober 08 | a λαβδακιδῚ aus exe || xovpos a | δηλων Oavar| wv A] 

βασαν : yO αδυπολ | istw απ eu|asdpevos|| ovror of\| noe κακι | ἂν 

1: First Period; 2 verses. Metre, choriambic (- -οὐ -). This 
measure suits passionate despair or indignation: here it expresses the 
feeling with which the Chorus hear the charge against their king. 
Choriambics do not admit of anacrusis. 

Each verse has 2 sentences of 2 feet each. Series:.22.22, Form 
of period :— 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixxvil 


1; 
( ΕΣ A palinodic period. 


II. Second Period: 6 verses. Metre, sonic (-—vv), an animated, 
but less excited, measure than the preceding choriambic. Note that 
one verse (8) has no anacrusis. Such an ionic verse is most nearly akin 
to a choriambic, in which anacrusis is never allowed. Here we see the 
consummate skill of Sophocles in harmonising the character of the two 
periods. Verser. w=—-—(§ 4): A=a pause equal to vu (§ 10): the 
whole is thus -—wvv. 

Verse 1 has 2 sentences of 2 feet each: v. 2, 1 of 2 feet : V. 3, 2 
of 3 feet: v. 4, same as 1; Υ. 5, same as 2; v. 6, same as 3. Series: 

.22.2.33.22.2.3 3. Form of period :— | 


A palinodic period. 


METRICAL ANALYSIS, 


Ill. First Kommos, vv. 649—697%. 


jas 
10 (Ge dete πιεῖν! a8 λα ΤῸ \ 
μελλ | εἰς Kou | ιζ ἢ εἰν Som | ww | τον eo [ὦ 
[Here follows an iambic dimeter.] 
ν eve be -υἱνκ-- υς -ὰῷ᾽ὧ΄ἦ ame 
τὸν : ουτε] πριν] νήπι [ον || νυν τ εν ] ορκ ilo ney ἀν Ὁ 
Box : ois | ayy | wsroy | ὧν ἢ ηλθε γ,ϑαττη bean Wea 
[Here follows an iambic trimeter,] 
ν νυ-ὺ vusus 
Peay $A |orpyllmoraanle A I 
Δ ξ weno ad | ἐς yas ἢ προπονουμεν | as 
BS very -ὸᾶὸ -- 
avy 3 agave Noy | ova ἢ ov Bad | εἰν AT 
φαιν : εται ενθ ε | Anker ἢ αὑτοῦ μεν | ew 
[Here follow two iambic aaah 
(= es ESR 
Ἐπ or 00 Ge ἐν τρόμο» δ i 
ww i αξ | em | ον μὲν  συχα ] παξ μὸν | ον 


> 
a 
ov 


-y yey vee vey 


. ads | ov ἐπεὶ | abeos ipo | arto [are 
10 | δε παρα | φρονιμον | ἄπορον | emt pov | ἐμὰ 
ae oo 
ρον] τὴ  Ἴ εδ τ 
me: φανθαι wav leo woop ] ιζομαν 


1 The received constitution of this koujubs—which, for convenience of τὶ 
other editions, I have indicated in my text of the play—is as follows: (1) 
649—659, (2) and strophe, 660-—668; (3) tst antistr, 678—688, (4) and 
689-697. The division exhibited above is, however, in stricter accord with sc 
method. Here, Periods I. II. III. correspond to the 1st strophe and rst 
of the traditional arrangement: Period IV. corresponds to the and strophe 
antistrophe. Thus the whole κομμός, so far as it is lyric, might be conceived a 
ἃ single strophe and antistrophe. These terms, however, ate not app 
κομμοί, nor to the μονῳδίαι (lyrics sung by individual actors, μέλη ἀπὸ om 
same accurate sense as to the odes sung by the Chorus, since here there 
regular dance accompanying the song. Consequently there was no need for 
rigour in the division of the composition. The principles which g 
structure of the κομμοί and μονῳδίαι have been fully explained by Dr Schmidt 
at. of his Kunstformen, " Die Monodien und Wechselgestinge der Attischen Tre 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


ῳ. π-- Ves Veg 
ξ a μοι Sve | μορω ya | φθινουσα || 
ἐμᾶν yar | φιλαν εν | πονοισιν 
5S bee -υ- ὦ ew = 
5. τρυχ ἢ εἰ | ψυχ | ay rad | εἰ κακ | οἷς κακ | a |] 
αλ iv | ove | av κατ] ορθον | ovo | as 
ον» Ἐς “᾽ 
6. προσ : ay | εἰ τοις παλ | αἱ τα | xpos | σῴῳν A ἢ 
τα τ νυν [εὖ πομπὸς [αν γεν] οἱ | 0 


I. First Period: 1 verse, choreic. Two sentences of 4 feet each, 
forming :— 


4 ΒΡ - 
Α . 
& ) stichic panies 


II. Second Period: x verse, choreic. The rhythmical sentence of 2 
feet νυν τ ev opx || has nothing corresponding with it, but stands between 
2 sentences of 4 feet each: ie. it is a μεσῳδός or interlude, The form 
of the period is thus :— 


) A stichic period. 


Ill. Third Period: 2 verses. Rhythm, dochmiac. When an inter- 
change of measures occurs in Greek verse, it is nearly always between 
measures of equal length: as when the ionic, -—wv, in 3 time, is 
interchanged with the dichoree,—L—u, in $ time. The peculiarity of 
the dochmius (ποῦς δόχμιος, ‘ oblique’ foot) is that it is an interchange 
of measures of equal to each other,—viz. the bacchius »—— or ——u 
(with anacrusis), and shortened choree,— A. The fundamental form is 
vi--v|-A||. The varieties are due to resolution of long syllables, 
or to the use of ‘irrational’ instead of short syllables. Seidler reckoned 
32 forms; but, as Schmidt has shown, only rg actually occur, and some 
of these very rarely. With resolution, the commonest form is that seen 
here, v ? vy—v | —A\||. Each verse contains two dochmiac sentences: 
2.6. we have 


Ιχχχ METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


Doch. 
. _ A palinodic period. 
{rer 
Doch. 


ἜΝ 


IV. Fourth Period: 6 verses. In 1, 2, 5, 6, the metre is choreic 
(- Ὁ). In 8, 4, the metrical basis is the acon, here in its primary form, 
the ‘amphimacer’ or ‘cretic,’ --ὁ -- , combined with another measure 
of the same time-value (§), the bacchius (Ὁ -- -- or -—v)". 

Verse 1 has 1 sentence of 6 feet; v. 2, the same; v. 3, 1 of 3 feet; 
v. 4, the same; vv. 5,6 the sameas1, 2. Series:.6.6.3.3.6.6.: #6 


Here we have no repetition of whole groups, 
Ῥ but only of single sentences. The period is not 
#3 +) therefore palinodic. And the single sentences 


Pee. 3 correspond in an inverted order. This is called 
simply an antithettc period. 
6 
6. 


1 In v. 4, if Dindorf’s conjecture φθινὰς for φθίνουσα is received, we should write: 


—-Vv- - Vor - ve 
αλλα μοι | δυσμορῳ | ya POvas || 
oor ἐμαν | yay φιλαν | εν rovots. 
The ear will show anyone that this is rhythmically better than what I obtain 
with the MS. φθίνουσα and πόνοισιν, and the conjecture φθινὰς is entitled to all the 
additional weight which this consideration affords. On other grounds—those of 


language and of diplomatic evidence—no less distinct a preference seems due to 
φθίνουσα. ᾿ . 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. ἰχχχὶ 


IV. Second Stasimon, vv. 863—gr0. 


First STROPHE 


> —_ v ι- ee -υ, -“ὺυ - > “ὦ - > 
ει : μοι ξυν | a | ἡ dep | οντι Ἰ μοιρα | ταν εὖ || σεπτον | ayve | 
vBp : «ws ur εὖ [εἰ rup | arvov|| υβρις | εἰ wodd || wy ue | eprAnod | 
-“,υ — 
av λογίων A J 
9 par [αν 
epy : wv te | παντων | wy voy | οι προ | κειντ | αἱ A || 
α : μη πι! xapa | μηδε | cundep| ovr | a 
» WI — WV -- ᾿ 
wy : ἱποδὲς | ουρανι | αν A || 
axp : orata | ye ava| Bac 
wy -—- > |=4 -ῷ͵οΉὠΟὧ He |= 
: αἰθερα | τεκνωθ | evres | wv o | Avs | os A J 
: worporar | aywp | ουὐσεν | esay| αγκ | ay 
~v yu -v = “πω -ὸό - 
: τήρμονος | ovde | νιν θνα | τα φυσις | avep | wy A |j 
#6 : ου ποδι [χρῆσι | μὼ χρὴ | Tat To Kad | ws dex | wy 
v —-v -v wy ι- χ“ω.τ ς-- 
83. ε : τικτεν | οὐδε | μη ποτε | Aa || a κατα | xo | ao [ῃ A | 
wok: amar | awpua| μὴ wore | Avo || ac θεον | ar | ov | μαι 
ω - > “wv ww ““ὦ ι- Lo -- 
3. geeyas : εν rour | ots θεος | ovde | γηρ | ασκ[εἰι A J 
θεον : ov ληξ | w wore | προστατ | ay | wx | wy 


I. First Period: 1 verse. Rhythm, ogacedic. 
Two sentences, of 4 feet each, are separated by a mesode or inter- 
lude, consisting of the sentence of 2 feet μοιρα | ταν ev: 4.6 


4 
2 A stichic mesodic period. 


1.5.1. 7 


Ixxxil METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


II. Second Period: 3 verses. Rhythm the same’. 


Verse 1 has 1 sentence of 6 feet: v. 2 is a mesode of 3 feet: v. 3, 
the same as 1: #4. 


3 A stichic mesodic period. 


III. TZhird Period: 3 verses. Rhythm the same. For the mark 
w over peyas and θεον in 8, see § 9, and Parod. Str. 1. Per. 1. v. 3. 


Verses 1, 3 have each 1 sentence of 6 feet: v. 2, 2 of 4 each: 2.6. 


+) An antithetic period. (See First Kommos, Per. tv.) 


“ΟΘ΄. Re Dne 


1 The conjectural reading οὐρανίᾳ | αἰθέρι, adopted by Prof. White and by Dr 
Schmidt, would give in v. 3 
> wu Se ππυ τὸ - 
aid : ερι τεκν | wO | evres | ὧν o | Aum | os A || 
In the antistrophe, Prof. White reads simply ἀκρότατον εἰσαναβᾶσ | ἀπότομον 
ὥρουσεν els ἀνάγκαν, which similarly would give 
VJ Www ι- “ὅσῳ “π΄ WwW - 
amr : οτομον | wp | οὐσεν | εἰς αν | ayx | αν A ἢ} 
Now, there is no apparent reason for doubting the genuineness of the reading on 
which the MSs. agree, οὐρανίαν | δι᾽ αἰθέρα : while in the antistr. the sense affords the 
strongest reason (as it seems to me) for holding, as has so generally been held, that 
something has fallen out before ἀπότομον. That something I believe to be ἄκρον, 
which I have conjecturally supplied. Whether, however, rouoy wp can properly be 
treated as a cyclic anapaest (vv, equal in tme-value to πον or a ὃ note) seems 


ω 
a doubtful point. An alternative would perhaps be to write axpov : αποτομ | ον wp |, 
treating ov wp as an inverted choree. 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. τς Axxxiii 


SECOND STROPHE. 


-“-ωυ vuv =v - vu 
¥. x. ede | τις ὑπερ | οπτα | χερσιν || 
ouxer | ι τὸν a | Ocxrov | εἰμι 
--ὦ -“-ω 
2. ἢ λογ | w mop | ever [αἱ A | 
yas ew | ομφαλ | ov σεβ | wy 
S wv -v & = 
3. δικ : as apoB | yros | ov | δε A || 
ovd : ες τον αβ | aoe | va | ον 
Ww 
4. δαιμὸν | wy εδ | ἡ eB | ὧν A | 
οὐδε | ταν o | λυμπι | αν 
7 wv ev .- = 
5. κακ : avwedA| oro | pop | a A || 
εἰ : pn trade | xeipo | δεικτ | a 


- vy “ὦ “πῳᾧῃ - 
6. δυσποτμ | ov xap | ιν χλιδ | ας A || 
wag | αρμοσ | e Bpor | os 
Te αἰ ; μή to | xepdos | κερδαν | εἰ Sex | ac | ws A || 
@AN : wepar| uw | emep | opf ax | ov | es 
> - wv - > — Vv -- 
2. xa : τωνα | σεπτων | ερξετ | at A || 
geu i wavray| acowy | μηλαθ | οι 
> -—- vw - > ore) - μ. - 
3 ἢ ἱτωνα  θικτων | Oger | au par Ιαζ[ ων A J 
σε ταν τε Ϊ σαν α | Oavaroy| ae | apx| αν 
ν σσυ lk - ) - 
Te ms : ετι ποτ Ϊ ἐν | τοισὸ ἂν [ ἢ np be | wy Bed [η n ΔΛ 
gov: οὐτα |yap| λα [οὐ παλ| agar ja 
-υ - --0υ -- 
2. εὐξετ | at ψυχ | ας ap | υνειν || 
Geopar | etarp | ovow | dn 
—~v - δ ν -> -v 
3- et yap | at ror | auSe | πραξεις | τιμι | a αι A || 
κουδαμ | ov τιμ | asa | πολλων | εμφαν | ns 
So --- ἂψ -τυ 
4. τι : δει με χορ | eve ἢ 


ep: εἰ de τα | θεια 


Ιχχχὶν METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


I. First Period: 6 verses. Rhythm, logavcedic. 
Each verse contains 1 sentence of 4 feet: and the six verses fall into 
3 groups: 2.¢. 


. A repeated palinodic period. 


II. Second Period: 3 verses. Rhythm, the same. In v. 3 oo over 


θιξ means that in the antistrophe Gavar represents, by resolution, a long 
syllable, see § 5. 


Verses 1 and 3 have each one sentence of 6 feet: v. 2 is a mesode 
of 4 feet: δε. 


6 
4 A stichic mesodic period. 
6 
III. TZhird Period: 4 verses. Rhythm, the same. In v. 4, the 
last syllable of χορευειν is marked short, because, being the last of a 


verse, it can be either long or short; and here it is the second of a 
choree, —v. 


Verses 1 and 3 have each 1 sentence of 6 feet: v. 2 15 a mesode of 
4 feet: v. 4 is an epode of 2 feet. Thus, in this period, the dancers 
stood still during the alternate verses, 2 and 4. The form is :— 
6 
yo 
ς A stichic mesodic period, with postlude. 


2= ἐπ, 


METRICAL ANALYSIS, 


V. Third Stasimon (properly a Hyporcheme’), vv. 1086—1109. 


το ἦς ary ae See 
ἐπ ΣΙ eee es eae cee [αν [ἃ Af 
ms σετεκν ἢ ον | τις σε | τίκτε" των μακρ |ae ὧν [ὡν ap fa 
Stoo ναι 

ἘΣ  τὐμεν δῇ τέρεν] snail [ἀρ] IR Gl 

raves op | εὔσιβατ | ama  τροῖ red | acd εἰσ 

-ι => sve ke -:ἷ}Ἴἶ => — . - 
ουκ eo | εἰ ταν | avpt | ov || wavered | νον | μήου ce | ye A ἢ 
*noey| ewar | εἰρα | ris ἢ λοξι | ov τῳ yap πλακ | es 
Batons? fo .5 
ς καὶ πατρι | ὦ ταν | oir | ow A ἢ 

aypovon | omar | a gd] a 

x Sen 
τ | paxvé | cuter 

8 0 κυλλαν | asay | ασσων 


eae eS ἐὧὦ - 

Perea reer | ai naar) av Was πὸ Υ μὰ φα lores τι ἜΣΤΙ 

εἰθ ο | Baxxe | os Ge | osva ἢ ν ἐπ᾿ arp | ὧν ope | ὡν εὑρῇ mua | 
ὩΣ = 
as rep | avy | ois A ἢ 
δεξατ | ex | τὸν 

σὺ = SS 

tf nee φοιβε] σοι] de A ἢ 

γυμφ 1 αν edie | ond | wv | as 

us) 

ravrap|cor| « [η AJ 

πλειστα | σὺμ | rag |e 


1 ὑπόρχημα, ‘a dance-song,’ merely denotes a melody of livelier movement than 
the ordinary στάσιμα of the tragic Chorus, and is here expressive of delight. Thus 
Athenaeus says (630 Ε) ἡ δ᾽ ὑπορχηματικὴ (ὄρχησι) τῇ κωμικῇ οἰκειοῦται, ἥτις καλεῖται 
κόρδαξ" παυγνιώδεις δ᾽ εἰσὶν ἀμφότεραι: ‘the hyporchematic dance is akin to the comic 
dance called “cordax,” and both are sportive.’ Fragments of ὑπορχήματα, which 
were used from an early age in the worship of Apollo, have been left by several 
lyric poets,—among whom are Pratinas (who is said to have first adapted them to 
the Dionysiac cult),—Bacchylides, and Pindar. 


Ixxxvi METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


1. First Period: 3 verses, Rhythm, /ogaoedic. If in the first 
sentence of v. 3 we adopt for the antistrophe Arndt's conjecture, ἢ o¢ 7 
εὐνάτειρά τις (which is somewhat far from the mss.), then verses 1 and 3 
have each 2 sentences of 4 feet, and verse 2 has 1 of 6 feet; #e. 


Α palinodic period, with mesode. 


Tf, on the other hand, we should hold that ἢ σέ γέ τις θυγάτηρ represents 
the true metre (being corrupted from ἢ σέ γ᾽ ἔφυσε πατὴρ) and that οὐκ 
ἔσῃ τὰν αὔριον should be amended to τὰν ἐπιοῦσαν ἔσῃ, the rhythmical 
correspondence of sentences would be different. The rhythmical diyi- 
sion of verses 2 and 3 would then be :— 


= San Eee ee eee eee 
2. ov τὸν 0 | λυμπον a | rap | wv || ὦ xd | ap | wv | ταν A ἢ 
ravos op  εσσιβατ | a | wai por meAd|acd|ar| m 
eo wow eho -υ.-» SK we 
3. em : ουσαν eo εἰ | πανσελ | qvov | μὴ οὐ σε ye A 
seve: φυσε πα |rmp| rok |asrw| yap πλακ Jes 


and ν. 3 would be an epode, the form being :— 


{ A palinodic period, with postlude, 


6= ἐπ. 


II. Second Period: 5 verses. Rhythm, the same. Verses 1, 2, 4,5 
have each one sentence of 4 feet: v. 3 has 3 sentences, the first and 
third of 4 feet each, the second of 3 (the words ws ἐπὶ ἦρα φέροντα), 
Series: .4.4.434-4.4., te 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. IXxxvil 


hh. 


Here, single sentences correspond in an ζ5- 
verted order, while the middle sentence of v. 3 
has nothing corresponding to it, but forms a 
mesode or interlude. This is therefore a mesodic 
period. . We need not add ‘antithetic,’ because, 
where more than two single sentences (and not 
groups) are arranged about a mesode, their 
arrangement is zormally inverted. 


° > 


oh - fh - hWA 
Nr, 


VI. Fourth Stasimon, vv. 1186—1222. 


First STROPHE 
(forming a single period). 


-~- =—- ww «- - 
τ. «| ὠγενε [αἱβ oor | wy A || 
og | ris xaO ur | ep Bod | ay 


- > —-wvwrv —_ 2 ι-. -- » =~ wy ι- -.. 
2. ws up| ας ισα | και το | μη || Sev ζωσ | as evap | Ou | ω A || 
rotevs | as expar | oe | rov || wayr ev | δαιμονος | ολβ | ov 
-.- κ’ι:ὖὸῪνν - νυν - 
3. τις | yap τις av | np wAe | ov A || 
w | fev κατα | μεν φθισ | as 
- > -ωων = 


4. τας ev | δαιμονι | as dep [ εἰ e A | 
ray γαμψ | wruxa | παρθεν | ον 
- 2 “λων “πὼ = 
5. ἡ too | ovrov οσ | ov dox | εἰν A || 
xpyouys | ον Oavar | wd ep | a 
- > —w V 
6. και δοξ | avr aro | κλιν [αἱ αι A || 
xwpa | wupyosay | ecr | a 
Ξ» a re 
7. tov : σον | τοι παρα | δειγμ ex | wv A | 
εξ : ov | και βασιὰ | evs ead | εἰ 


Ixxxviil METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


Ὁ -- “ν - - - ro ~vwv 
8. τὸν : cov | δαιμονα | τὸν cov ov | @ || τλαμὸν  οιδιποδ | a a Boor [ὡἱ ων Λ 

eu : os [καιταμεγ! wre ||| αθης ταῖς μεγαλ [ aow | εν 

LE τωι 
9. ov | δὲν paxap | (ᾧ | w A || 

θη  βαισιν αν | aco | wy 

Rhythm, /ogaoedic. Verse 1 contains 1 sentence of 4 feet: v. 2,2 
of 4 feet each: v. 8, 1 of 4 feet; to which answer respectively wv. 7, δ, 
g. Verses 4, 5, 6 also contain each 1 sentence of 4 feet, v. 4 answering 
to v. 6, and v. 5 forming a mesode. The series .4.44.4:-, 4-4-4: 
4.44.4. thus forms the period :— 


4 
4 
4 
4 . ΜΝ 
. Since the whole group, consisting of 
4 vv. 1, 2, 8, recurs once, the period is 
᾿ palinodic ; since the sentences formed 
4 by vv. 4 and 6 are grouped about the 
4 interlude formed by v. 5, it is also 
° mesoate. 
4 
4 
4 
4. 
SECOND STROPHE. 
ῳ ~ vw He -“υ —- v — vy 


1.1. ra : νυν Sax | ov| εἰν τις | adc | wrep | os A | 


ep : εὑρεσ | a | κονθο | πανθ op | wy xpov | os 
ν Le tae ~U ~-~ Vv - νυν - 
2. τις i ατ αἱἰς [Ϊ aype αἷς τις | εν mov | os A 


bx taf εἰ [τὸν ayau | ον γαμ | ον ward | αἱ 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


. aa 
Bye OeeH|eMey | aK [ov AD 
τέκν Ἐ ουντα | καὶ τεκν | over | ον 
(2 κοῦ ας =) 
BI τ ΤΠ] whewor | cider | ov καρ [a A ἢ 
tlw λαῖ | eov | ὦτεκν | ov 
πο 
aw μὲ [as dy | A ἢ 

abe | «be | oe 

=e = 

Peres |r| A ἢ 

ητοτ | εἰδομ | av 

eae ei odes (yeah | ene [ar A 
dupe | war γαρ | womepe | areu | ον xe | uw 

= ᾽ς ΤΗ͂Ν Ercan. τ, 

BE ie τος ware τὸς τοῦ] αἰ warp | ὦ || aco adon | ες φερ | civ rad | ας Al 
se στοματ | ὠν τοῦ  ορθον |ar|| ew arcry | εὐσα τ] εκ σεθ [εν 
A κι, = 

ΝΠ | | Gyros | error | ον [8A J 


καὶ κατε | κοιμ | oa  τουμὸν | oum | a 


1. First Period: 3 verses. Rhythm, choreic. Verses 1 and 2 have 


each 1 sentence of 6 feet: v. 3 forms an epode or postlude of 4 
feet: ie, 


6 
:) A stichic period, with postlude. 


qr. 


Tl. Second Period: 4 verses. Rhythm, the same. In y. 4 tp 
θάλαμ is an apparent tribrach, representing a cyclic dactyl, τῷ Ὁ, and 
having the time-value of [3 Ν (see§7). This denoted by writing Zu, 
‘because the ‘irrational’ character, though in strictness shared by the 
fitst and second short syllables, is more evident in the first. 

Verses 1, 4 have each 1 sentence of 6 feet, vv. 2, 8 each x of 
3:14 


xc METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


2 An antithetic period: see First Kommos, Per. tv. 


w 


Ov 


11. Zhird Fertod: 2 verses. Rhythm, the same. Verse 1 has 
2 sentences, each of 4 feet: v. 2 has 1 of 6 feet, and forms an epode or 
postlude: ze. 


4) 
4 A stichic period, with postlude: see Parod. 
ἐπ Str. 11. Per. 1., Stas. 1. Str. 1. Per. 111. 


VII. Second Kommos’, vv. 1297—1368. 


(After the anapaests of the Chorus, 1297—1306, and of Oedipus, 
1307—1311, followed by one iambic trimeter of the Chorus, 1312, the 
strophic system of lyrics begins at 1313.) 


First STROPHE 
(forming a single period). 


νυ = 
I. t : woxor| ov A || 
ti wor | os 


nd WF WW WW Www WwW Ww Www WV WwW WW 
2. ved : os exov απο | tporov er || ἰπλομενον a | φατον A || 


ov : pevesnosem: | modoser || & povemoser | ¢ yap 


1 At v. 1336, and in the corresponding 1356, an iambic dimeter is given to the 
Chorus (Period 111., v.'3). With this exception, the Chorus speaks only iambic 
trimeters, which follow a lyric strophe or antistrophe assigned to Oedipus. Since, 
then, the lyrics belong all but exclusively to Oedipus, the passage might be regarded 
as his μονῳδία, interrupted by occasional utterances, in the tone of dialogue, by the 
Chorus. If, however, regard is had to the character and matter of the whole com- 
position, it will be felt that it may be properly designated as a κομμός, the essence of 
which was the alternate lament. On a similar ground, I should certainly consider it 
as beginning at 1297, though the properly lyric form is assumed only at 1313. 


METRICAL ANALYSIS, 
ν νυ-ν -, 
- τς ΟΜ ΟὟ 
ur a omevess we | τὸν τυφλ || ον xy Sev | ww 
[Here follow four iambic trimeters.] 


Rhythm, dochmiac: see First Kommos, Period mt. It will be 
seen that every dochmiac metre here is a variation of the ground- 
form v !-~v | -- A ||, by substitution either of vv for --, or of > (an 
irrational syllable, aparently long) for v, as in v. 8, κῆδευων. Verse 1 
is a dochmiac used as a Arelude (προῳδικόν), w being prolonged to the 
time-yalue of --. Vv. 2, 3 have each 2 dochmiac sentences: ie. 


Doeh-= xp. 
ieee 


Doch, A palinodic period, with prelude. 


Srconp ΒΤΒΟΡΗΕ. 
ae ΠΟΥ all xo\\ar Ga | οἱ ὁ ἢ 
ΘᾺ : οἱϑ ors | mos|| aypias ed | as 
Sev vey -Ἢοοὐυνυνσυ ee 
Ὁ: κακα κακα ted | ων en || a rad cua rad | ea A ἢ 
Pou: adermok | ase || duc aro re | φονον 
- ν νιν ὅδε. Aarne 
- Meee laure: | xaip.05y.] ovis | add ey [ὦ] τλῦμ Law AT 
pp : ure  κανεσ | woe μ | οὐδὲν ἢ es xap | ιν | πρασσ | ww 
ν ντυ-ν 
rss. Ἐγαρ cba nop | a A ἢ 
Tor: e-yapay θαν | ww 


ΝΎ wy y= 
2 oF Σ w yop | wre | μηδεν | qv 5 | εἰν γλυκ |v A ἢ 
mE qv gd | οἱσιν | ουδ eu | οἱ τοσ | ob ax jos 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


-ῷ “ο΄'οὁ. te 
ξ τανθ om | ὠσπερ | καὶ συ | dys A ἢ 
ὄντι | καμοι | τοῦτ αν | ἢν 
αὐ, σὰς; 
far qe | οἱ | βλεπτον | al στερκτον | ἢ προσ | ἢ γορ | ον A | 
Ὁ ow πα | rpory| av gor [evel πλθον | οὐδε | ryuge | of 
= pe Seas 
est elise l(c [eter ὩΔΊ cd 
ose | dn? | w | ων ε | φυν απ] ο 
very wyvvuv-— = 
$y αι τος | wr ore raxer ὦ #6 A 
ἄθεος μὲν | εἰμαν ἢ ὁσίων de | rais 
νυ- verse = 
ayer ὦ ped | οἱ τον ἢ! wey ολεθρὶ | ov A, I 
oyerns Bap | ww avr ἢ og ep rad | as 
ΤΕΥ ΠΡ ΤΉ 
“peal neal ee east 
3 dere πρεσβυ | τερον er || ι κακου κακ | ον 
= 
oop ΠΩ͂Σ Bans |e Al 
τοῦτ : ελαχ adi | ous 


[Here follow two iambic trimeters.] 


I. First Period: 2 verses. Rhythm, dochmiac. In verse 1 (anti- 
strophe), we have @ypia3: observe that if we read ἀπ᾿ ἀγρίας the 
dochmiac would have one ὦ much, and see my note onv. 1350. In 
v. 2, the Ms. reading νομάδος is impossible, as the metre shows. φδνδύ, 
by resolution for —, as in the strophe, since the last syllable of a verse 
can be either long or short: see on Parod. Str. 11. Per. 1. v. 1, and ep. 
Xopeveiy, Stas. τι. Str. 11. Per. τι. v. 4. Metre would admit ἔλαβέ μ᾽ or 
ἔλαβεν, but not, of course, ἔλυσέ p’ or ἔλυσεν. 

Each verse has two dochmiac sentences, i.e. 


pee 


Doch. 
A palinodic period. 


fees 
Doch. 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. XCili 


II. Second Period: 1 verse. Rhythm, choreic. Two sentences, 
each of 4 feet: z.. 


*) A stichic period. 


Ill. TZhird Period: αὶ verses. Rhythm, choreic, except in verse 1, 
which is a dochmiac, serving as prelude (προφδικόν). 

Verse 2 has 1 sentence of 6 feet: v. 3, 1 of 4 feet: v. 4, 2 of 4 feet 
each: v. 5, 1 of 6 feet. The first of the 2 sentences in v. 4 forms a 
mesode; which can either (as here) begin a verse, or close it, or stand 
within it, or form a separate verse. Series: .6.4.4. 4.6. : form :— 


Doch. = zp. 


6 

4 A mesodic period, with prelude. See Stas. 111. 
Per. 111. 

4 

6° 


IV. ourth Period: -4 verses. Rhythm, dochmiac. Verses 1, 2, 3 
have each two dochmiac sentences: v. 4 has one, which forms an 
epode: ze. 

Pose 
Doch. 
{po 


A repeated palinodic period, with post- 
Doch. 


lude. 
{poe 
Doch. 


Doch. = ἐπ. 


"METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


RELATIONS OF LYRIC FORM AND MATTER. 


In the lyric parts of Tragedy, the poet was a composer, 
words to music. Words, music, and dance were together the 
of the successive feelings which the course of the drama excited i 
Chorus, or typical spectator, It is obvious, then, that the οἱ 
lyric rhythms necessarily had an ethical meaning, relative to the: 
which in each case sought utterance. It is everywhere 
Sophocles that he has been finely sensitive to this relation. So 
at least, moderns can see, however far they may be ftom adequa 
appreciating the more exquisite secrets of his skill. Without at 
ing minute detail, we may glance here at some of the chief 
which this skill is exemplified by the lyrics of the Oedipus 


I. Paropos. First Strophe. The Theban Elders are 


utterance of lofty and earnest warning—as when oracles spo 
here, of exalted faith in Heaven. 

Second Strophe. Period 1. The chorees, in /ogaoedic rhythm, 
the lively sense of personal suffering (ἀνάριθμα γὰρ φέρω | 
Per. u, Dactyls, somewhat less stately than those of the ΟἹ 
again express trust in the gods who will banish the pest. 

Third Strophe. Choreic rhythms of the strongest and most 
kind embody the fervid prayer that the Destroyer may be qi 
the Powers of light and health. 


II. First Srasimon. The doom has gone forth against the unks 
criminal ; and the prophet has said that this criminal is Oedipus. 
Strophe. While the rhythm is /ogavedic throughout, the fuller m 
of Period 1. are suited to the terrible decree of Delphi; those of P 
to the flight of the outlaw; those of ur. to the rapid pursuit, 
finally, to the crushing might, of the Avenger. 

Second Strophe. Period τ. The choriambic rhythm—the most 
sionate of all, adapted to vehement indignation or despair—interpr 
the intensity of emotion with which the Theban nobles have heard 
charge against their glorious king. Period 1. Passing to their re: 
for discrediting that charge, the Chorus pass at the same time from 
choriambic rhythm to the kindred but less tumultuous ionic, which | 
here (as we haye seen) most skilfully linked on to the former. 7 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. χον 


Ill. The First ΚΟΜΜΟΒ, in its 3rd and 4th Periods, shows how 
dochmiac measures, and paconic combined with choreic, can suit varying 
tones of piteous entreaty or anxious agitation; an effect which, as 
regards dochmiacs, the Seconp Kommos (VII) also exhibits in a still 
more impressive manner. 


IV. Inthe Seconp Srasimon, /ogavedics are the vehicle of personal 
reflection and devotion ; the lively measures of the Hyporcheme which 
holds the place of Turrp Stasimon (V) speak for themselves. 


VI. Inthe Fourtu Srasimon we have a highly-wrought example of 
lyric art comparable with the First Stasimon, and with the Parodos, The 
utter ruin of Oedipus has just been disclosed. First Strophe. It was 
a general rule that, when a verse was opened with a syncope, anacrusis 
must precede. By the disregard of this rule here, an extraordinary 
weight and solemnity are imparted to the first accent of the lament: 


tw~e- ev = 
t| @ yeve | at Bpor | wy A ||. (See the musical rendering of this, Appen- 


dix, ὃ το, p. 205.) So, again, in the profoundly sorrowful conclusion 
τως 


drawn from the instance of Oedipus, ovd | ἐν μακαρ | «ζω A||. And, since 


his unhappy fate is here contemplated in its entirety, the whole strophe 
forms a single rhythmical period. 

The Second Strophe—teflecting on particular aspects of the king’s 
destiny—is appropriately broken up into three short periods; and the 
choreic rhythm is here so managed as to present a telling contrast with 
the logaoedic rhythm of the first strophe. The weightiest verses are 
those which form the conclusion. 

T haye but briefly indicated relations of which the reader’s own ear 
and feeling will give him a far more vivid apprehension, There are no 
metrical texts in which it is more essential than in those of ancient 
Greece never to consider the measures from a merely mechanical point 
of view, but always to remember wat the poet is saying. Noone who 
cultivates this simple habit can fail to attain a quicker perception of the 
delicate sympathies which everywhere exist between the matter and the 
form of Greek lyrics. 


SOOOKAEOYS 


OIAITOYS TYPANNO®S 


1. 5. L® 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 
OlIAITOYS ΤΎΡΑΝΝΟΣ 


1, 


APISTOPANOYS TPAMMATIKOY ὙΠΟΘΕΣΙΣ. 


Λιπὼν Κόρινθον Οἰδίπους, πατρὸς νόθος 
πρὸς τῶν ἁπάντων λοιδορούμενος ξένος, 
ἦλθεν πυθέσθαι Τιυθικῶν θεσπισμάτων 
ξητῶν ἑαυτὸν καὶ γένους φυτοσπόρον. 
εὑρὼν δὲ τλήμων ἐν στεναῖς ἁμαξιτοῖς 
ἄκων ἔπεφνε Λάϊον γεννήτορα. 
Σφιγγὸς δὲ δεινῆς θανάσιμον λύσας μέλος 
ἤσχυνε μητρὸς ἀγνοουμένης λέχος. 
λοιμὸς δὲ Θήβας εἷλε καὶ νόσος μακρά. 
Κρέων δὲ πεμφθεὶς Δελφικὴν πρὸς ἑστίαν, 
ὅπως πύθηται τοῦ κακοῦ παυστήριον, 
κδυσὲ φωνῆς μαντικῆς θεοῦ πάρα, 
τὸν Λαΐειον ἐκδικηθῆναι φόνον. 
ὅθεν μαθὼν ἑαντὸν Οἰδίπους τάλας 
δισσάς τε χερσὶν ἐξανάλωσεν κόρας, 15 
αὐτὴ δὲ μήτηρ ἀγχόναις διώλετο. 
ὙΠΟΘΕΣΙΣῚ ᾿Αριστοφάνους ἐπίγραμμα εἰς τὸν τύραννον 
οἰδίποιν A. The word ἐπίγραμμα, which could denote the ‘title’ of a book, is not a 
comect substitute for ὑπόθεσις. 3 θεσπισμάτων] νόμων θέλει A, which indicates 
Δϑὼν was a v.1. for ἦλθεν in this verse, 11 πύθηται MSS., vivid for πύθοιτο, 
which Brunck unnecessarily conjectured. 15 δισσαῖς mss., δισσάς Elmsley, 


‘thru δισσὰς Branck. 16 αὐτὴ δὲ] αὐτή τε Elmsley. But the composer may 
faye imitated the irregular sequence re—dé which sometimes occurs (as ZZ. 1099, 


Ai. 836). 
1—2 


im every case points more or less clearly to a lower 

form no exception to the rule, though they are much more 
ὑποθέσεις. See Neneh ἔασι of 6 Drees ae 
agrees with him, Scho. Soph. vol. 11. p. xxii. 


IL 
AIA TI ΤΎΡΑΝΝΟΣ ἘΠΙΓΕΓΡΑΠΤΑΙ. 


Ὁ ΤΎΡΑΝΝΟΣ ΟἸΔΙΠΟΥ͂Σ ἐπὶ διακρίσει θατέρου & 
χαριέντως δὲ TYPANNON ἅπαντες αὐτὸν ἐπιγράφουσιν, ὡς 


Δικαίαρχος. εἰσὶ δὲ καὶ οἱ ΠΡΟΤΈΡΟΝ, οὐ ΤΎΡΑΝΝΟΝ, αὐτὸν 
5 ovres, διὰ τοὺς χρόνους τῶν διδασκαλιῶν καὶ διὰ τὰ πράγματα: 

γὰρ καὶ πηρὸν Οἰδίποδα τὸν ἐπὶ Κολωνῷ εἰς τὰς ᾿Αθήνας, 
ἴδιον δέ τι πεπόνθασιν οἱ μεθ᾿ “Ὅμηρον ποιηταὶ τοὺς πρὸ τῶν 
βασιλᾶς TYPANNOYS προσαγορεύοντες, ὀψέ ποτε τοῦδε τοῦ 
εἰς τοὺς TEM aves διαδοθέντος, κατὰ τοὺς “Ap; Ἄρχι 

10 Ἱππίας ὁ σοφιστής φησιν. Ὅμηρος γοῦν τὸν πάντων 
"Exerov βασιλέα φησὶ καὶ οὐ τύραννον" 

Εἰς Ἔχετον βασι βροτῶν δηλήμονα. 
προσαγορευθῆναι δέ φασι τὸν τύραννον ἀπὸ τῶν Τυρρηνῶν" χαλεποὺς 7 
τινας περὶ λῃστείαν τούτους γενέσθαι. ὅτι δὲ νεώτερον τὸ τοῦ νι 

15 ὄνομα δῆλον. οὔτε γὰρ Ὅμηρος οὔτε Ἡσίοδος οὔτε ἄλλος οὐδεὶς, 
παλαιῶν τύραννον ἐν τοῖς ποιήμασιν ὀνομάζει. ὁ δὲ ᾿Αριστοτέλης ἐν 
aiwy πολιτείᾳ τοὺς τυράννους φησὶ τὸ πρότερον αἰσυμνήτας προ 
ὔεσθαι, εὐφημότερον γὰρ ἐκεῖνο τοὔνομα. 

2 ἐπιγράφουσι»] So Dindorf with L: vulg. ἐπέγραφον. 
TIPANNON, αὐτὸν] L, Dind.: valg. IPOTEPON αὐτὸν, οὐ TTPANNON. 


ΠΥ πεν tie was segected bya nSE | 
play, τὸν τύραννον Οἰδίπουν, ν. 925 τὰ τοῦ τυράννου.. Οἰδίπου. Sophocles doubtles# 
called it simply Οἰδίπου. φ κατὰ τοὺς ᾿Αρχιλόχου χρόνου] circ. 670.B.C. 1 δ, 

679 B.C. that Orthagoras is said to have founded his dynasty at Sicyon, and ‘the 


OIAITOYE ΤΎΡΑΝΝΟΣ 5 


12"Bxeror] Od, 18.85. 18 οὔτε γὰρ Ὅμηρον] For the writer of this ὑπόθεσις, then 
(unless he made an oversight), ‘Homer’ was not the author of the ‘Homeric hymn’ 
to Ares, 8. 5, ἀντιβίοισι τύραννε, δικαιοτάτων dye φωτῶν. The earliest occurrences 
of the word τύραννος which can be approximately dated are (1) Alcaeus fr. 37 
‘Bergk, circ. 606 B.C., refering to Pittacus; see below on 17: (2) Pind, Pyth. 3, 85, 
where it is convertible with βασιλεύς, ib. 70 (Hiero of Syracuse), date perth, 474 B.C. 
(see Fennell’s introd.); and (3) Aesch. P. V7, 736 ὁ τῶν θεῶν τύραννος (Zeus), date 
circ. 472—469 8.c. On the question as to the origin of τύραννος, scholars will read 
with interest the opinion of the author of Gree# and Latin Etymology. Mr Peile has 
kindly communicated to me the following note:—There seems no reason to doubt 
the usual connection of τύραννος with ./éur, a by-form of ,/TAR. It does not occur, 
1 think, in Greek, but it is used in Vedic,—as is also the common epithet fur-a, 

‘strong,’ applied chiefly to Indra, but also to other gods. Rarer cognates are ¢urvan, 
=‘victory,’ and furvani=‘victorious,’ also of Indra, The primary meaning of the 
root was ‘to bore’—then ‘to get to the end’ of a thing—then ‘to get the better of” it. 
‘There is another family of words, like in form, with the general sense of ‘haste’ ; 
e.g. furvanya, a yerb-stem in Vedic=‘to be eager,’ and /uranyu an adjective, 
‘These, I think, are distinct in origin. In form they come nearer to τύραννος. But I 
think that they are /ate Vedic forms, and therefore cannot be pressed into the service. 
‘The form in Greek is difficult to explain in either case. If there were an Indo-Eur. 
turvan (whence the Sanskrit word), the Greek might have formed a secondary 
furan-yo: but one would expect this to have taken the form rvpawo, Taking into 
account the entire absence of all cognates in Greek, I think that it is probably a 
‘borrowed word, and that from being an adjective (?=‘mighty’), it became with the 
Greeks a title.” τό ἐν Κυμαίων πολιτείᾳ] Cp. schol. in Eur. Med. 19 (Dind. vol. 
IV. p. 8) αἰσυμνᾷ" ἡγεῖται καὶ ἄρχει" ἰδίως δέ φησιν ’Apororédns ὑπὸ Κυμαίων αἰσυμνήτην 
τὸν ἄρχοντα λέγεσθαι. “αἰσυμνῆται δὲ κριτοὶ ἐννέα πάντες ἀνέσταν᾽ [Od. 8. 258] 
τοὺς ἄρχοντας τῶν ἀγώνων (5c. ὁ ποιητὴς λέγε). 17. The αἰσυμνητεία resembled 
ἴδε τυραννίς in being absolute, but differed from it in being e/ective; hence it is called 
‘by Arist. αἱρετὴ τυραννίς, Pol. 3. 14. Alluding to the choice of Pittacus as αἰσυμνήτης 
‘by the Mityleneans, Alcaeus said ἐστάσαντο τύραννον, ἐδ.: but this was ad invidiam. 


Il. 


AAAQS, 


Ὁ Τύραννος Οἰδύτους πρὸς ἀντιδιαστολὴν τοῦ ἐν τῷ Κολωνῷ ἐπι- 
γέγραπται. τὸ κεφάλαιον δὲ τοῦ δράματος γνῶσις τῶν ἰδίων κακῶν Οἰδίποδος, 
πήρωσίς τε τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν, καὶ δι᾿ ἀγχόνης θάνατος Ἰοκάστης. 


‘Hace in fine fabulae habet L, om. A, qui de sequentibus nihil habet praeter 
‘aenigma Sphingis,’ Dind. Schol. τι. 13. 

XPHZMOS O AOGEIS AAIN TO @HBAIN, 

Adie Λαβδακίδη, παίδων γένος ὄλβιον αἰτεῖς. 

δώσω τοι φίλον υἱόν: ἀτὰρ πεπρωμένον ἐστὶν 

παιδὸς ἑοῦ χείρεσσι λιπεῖν φάος. ὥς γὰρ ἔνευσε 


«ἃ. 


ZOSOKAEOYS 
Zets Κρονίδης, Πέλοπος στυγεραῖς ἀραῖσι πιθήσας, 
οὗ φίλον ἥρπασας υἱόν" ὁ δ᾽ ηὔξατό σοι τάδε πάντα. 
XPHEMOZ...OHBAIN.] So L: vulg- χρησμὸς δοϑεὶς Ante 2 δώσω. ἐπ} 
Another reading was τέξεις μὲν φίλον vide ἀτὰρ τόδε σοι μόρος ἔσται" cp. αϊοίκεπρετ,. 
Ἐατ. Phoen. p. xvi. 3 ταιδὸς Goi] Valck. Lc. cites this reading from the cod 
Augustanus, and it is probably right, ἐοῦ here meaning ‘thine,’ in which sense Zeso— 
dotus rightly wished to substitute it for éjor in 77. 1. 393, 15. 138, 24- 422, 580. The 
pron. éés (=oFés) properly meant merely ‘own,’ and (like the pron. stem sz, ‘si 
was applicable to the rst and 2nd persons, sing. or plur., no less than to the 7— 
Vulg. σοῦ xasdis. 
TO AINITMA ΤῊΣ ΣΦΙΤΤΟΣ. 
Ἔστι δίπουν ἐπὶ γῆς καὶ τετράπον, οὗ μία φωνή, 
καὶ τρίπον- ἀλλάσσει δὲ φυὴν μόνον ὅσσ᾽ ἐπὶ γαῖαν 
ἑρπετὰ κινεῖται ἀνά τ᾽ αἰθέρα καὶ κατὰ πόντον. 
IAN’ ὁπόταν πλείστοισιν ἐρειδόμενον ποσὶ βαίνῃ, 
ἔνθα τάχος γυΐοισιν ἀφαυρότατον πέλει αὐτοῦ. 


4. φυὴν] φύσιν Athen. 4563, βοὴν L, A. ἀ3 κινεῖται] γίνηται ἵ. 4 epee 
μενον a specious but unsound reading. The contrast is not between haste and slow 


ness, but between the number of the feet, and the weakness of the support which t€! 
afford. 


Athenaeus 4568 introduces his quotation of the riddle thus: Kal τὸ τῆς Bgeyy* 
δὲ αἴνιγμα ᾿Ασκληπιάδης ἐν τοῖς Τραγῳδουμένοις τοιοῦτον εἶναι dye. Asclepiade> 
οἵ Tragilus in Thrace, a pupil of Isocrates, wrote (circ. 340 B.C.) a work calle? 
Τραγῳδούμενα (‘Subjects of Tragedy’) in six books, dealing with the legendasS 
material used by the tragic poets, and their methods of treatment. The Alnyuce* 
in this form, is thus carried back to at least the earlier part of the fourth century B.C= 


AYSIS TOY AINITMATOS. 

Κλῦθι καὶ οὐκ ἐθέλουσα, κακόπτερε Μοῦσα θανόντων, 
φωνῆς ἡμετέρης σὸν τέλος ἀμπλακίης. 

ἄνθρωπον κατέλεξας, ὃς ἡνίκα γαῖαν ἐφέρπει, 
πρῶτον ἔφυ τετράπους νήπιος ἐκ λαγόνων- 

γηραλέος δὲ πέλων τρίτατον πόδα βάκτρον ἐρείδει, 
αὐχένα φορτίζων, γήραϊ καμπτόμενος. 

8 ἐρείδει Gale: ἔχει or ἐπάγει Mss, 


The Δύσις is not in the Mss. of Sophocles, but is given by the schol. on Eur. 
Phoen. 50 (αἴνεγμ' ἐμὸς παῖς Οἰδίπους Σφιγγὸς μαθών)... τὴν δὲ λύσιν τοῦ αἰνίγματος 


οὕτω τινές φασιν" ‘KNOG’ κιτιλ, Valckenaer, Schol. Phoen. p. 28, gives it as above 
from a collation of three Mss, 


ΟἸΙΔΙΠΟῪΣ ΤΎΡΑΝΝΟΣ 


TA TOT APAMATO® ΠΡΟΣΩΠΑ, 


OIAITIIOYS. IOKASTH. 
TEPEY. ATTEAOS. 
KPEQN, ΘΕΡΑΠΩΝ Λαΐου. 
ΧΟΡΟΣ γερόντων Θηβαίων, ἘΞΑΤΡΤΈΛΟΣ. 
TEIPESIAS. 


‘The ἱκέται in the opening scene (1—150) are a body of κωφὰ πρόσωπα 
like the citizens whom Eteocles addresses in Aesch. 77. 1—38, or the 
Areiopagites in Zum, 566 ff. They would probably come within the 
meaning of the term παραχορήγημα, which denoted anything furnished by 
the choregus in supplement to the ordinary requirements of a drama. 
Some, however, deny this, holding that it was an ordinary duty of the 
choregus to provide all ‘mute persons,’ however numerous (A. Miiller, 
Gr. Biihnenalterth., p. 179). The distribution of the parts among the 
three actors would be as follows :— 


OEDIPUS, πρωταγωνιστής. 

Tocasta, 

Prizst oF Zeus, 

MessenGeR from the house (ἐξάγγελος), 
Servant oF Laius, 


δευτεραγωνιστής, 


CrEoN, 
‘TEIRESIAS, ) τριταγωνιστής, 
ΜΈΞβενοεκ from Corinth (ἄγγελος), ἢ 


ZOPOKAEOYE 


STRUCTURE OF THE PLAY, 


πρόλογος, Verses I—150, 
πάροδος, 151—215. 


ἐπεισόδιον πρῶτον, 216—462. 
στάσιμον πρῶτον, 463—512. 


ἐπεισόδιον δεύτερον, 513---862, with κομμός, 640---697. 
στάσιμον δεύτερον, 863—910. 


ἐπεισόδιον τρίτον, 91I—1085, 
στάσιμον τρίτον, 1086—t1 109. 


ἐπεισόδιον τέταρτον, 1110—1185, 
στάσιμον τέταρτον, 1186—1222. 


1 ἔξοδος, 1223—1530. 


In reference to a Greek tragedy, we cannot properly speak of ‘Acts’; 
but the πάροδος and the στάσιμα mark the conclusion of chapters in the 
action. The Oedipus Tyrannus falls into six such chapters. 

The parts named above are thus defined by Aristotle (Poet, 12):— 

1. πρόλογος = μέρος ὅλον τραγῳδίας τὸ πρὸ χοροῦ παρόδου, ‘all that 
part of a tragedy which precedes the parodos’ (or ‘entrance’ of the 
Chorus into the orchestra), 


2. mdpoSos=1 πρώτη λέξις ὅλου χοροῦ, ‘the first utterance of the 
whole Chorus.’ 

3: ἐπεισόδιον -- μέρος ὅλον τραγῳδίας τὸ μεταξὺ ὅλων χορικῶν μελῶν, 
‘all that part of a tragedy which comes between whole choric songs.’ 

4. στάσιμον -- μέλος χοροῦ τὸ ἄνευ ἀναπαίστου καὶ tpoxaiov, ‘a song 
of the Chorus without anapaests or trochaics.’ στάσιμον is ‘stationary’; 
στάσιμον μέλος, a song by the Chorus at its sfation—after it has taken up 
its place in the orchestra—as distinguished from the πάροδος or entrance- 
song. [I do not now think that the notion of ‘unbroken’—by anapaests 
or dialogue—can be included in the term.] 

Aristotle’s definition needs a few words of explanation. (1) The 
anapaestic was especially a marching measure. Hence the πάροδος of 


a 
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the older type often began with anapaests (eg. Aesch. Agam. 40—103, 
Lum. 307—320), though, in the extant plays of Soph., this is so with 
the Ajax alone (134—171). Buta στάσιμον never degins with anapaests. 
Further, the antistrophic arrangement of a στάσιμον is never interrupted 
by anapaests. Yet, after an antistrophic στάσιμον, the choral utterance 
may end with anapaests: thus the third στάσιμον of the Antigone is 
antistrophic from 781 to 800, after which come immediately the choral 
anapaests 801—805: and we should naturally speak of 781—Sos as 
the third stasimon, though, according to Arist., it strictly consists only 
of 781—800. (2) By τροχαίου Arist. plainly means the trochaic ¢efra- 
meter; 1.6. ἃ στάσιμον must not be interrupted by dialogue (such as 
that which the Chorus holds in trochaic tetrameters with Aegisthus and 
Clytaemnestra, Aesch. Ag: ad jin.). Measures into which trochaic 
rhythms enter are, of course, frequent in στάσιμα. 

5. ἔξοδος = μέρος ὅλον τραγῳδίας μεθ᾽ ὃ οὐκ ἔστι χοροῦ μέλος, ‘all that 
part of a tragedy after which there is no song | of the Cunrte 


Verses 649—697 of the second ieee form a short κομμός. * The 
Chorus are pleading with Oedipus, lyric measures being mingled with 
iambic trimeters. Arist. (Poet. 12) defines the κομμός as θρῆνος κοινὸς 
χοροῦ καὶ ἀπὸ σκηνῆς, ic. a lamentation in which the Chorus (in the 


orchestra) took part with the actor on the stage. An example of the 
κομμός on a larger scale is Soph. ZZ. 121—250. 


ZOOKAEOYS © 


OIAITIOTS. 


Ὦ TEKNA, Κάδμου τοῦ πάλαι νέα τῇ 
τίνας ποθ᾽ ἕδῥας τάσδε μοι Bodlere™ 


ἱκτηρίοις κλάδοϊδ!ν ἐξει 


στεμβένοι ὦ 


πόλις δ᾽ ὁμοῦ μὲν θυμιαμάτων γέμα" 


ὁμοῦ δὲ παιάνων τε καὶ στεναγμάτων" 


ἀγὼ διχαιῶν μὴ παρ᾽ a: 


ἄλλων ἀκούειν αὐτὸς ὧι 


ν, τέκνα, 
υθα, 


ὁ πᾶσι κλεινὸς Οἰδίπους καλούμενος. 


ἀλλ᾽, ὦ 


par, φράζ᾽, ἐπεὶ πρέπὼν ἔφυς 


πρὸ τῶνδε φωνεῖν, «τίνι τρόπῳ καθέστατε, 


L=cod. Laur. 32. 9 (first half of eleventh century) r=one or 
Inter Mss. see Introd. on the text. This symbol is used where a more | 


Scene:—Before the 
at Thebes. In front of the large central 
doors (βασίλειο! θύρα) there is an altar; 
a smaller altar stands also near each of 
the two side-doors: see verse 16. Sup- 
pliants—old men, youths, and young 
thildren—are seated on the steps of the 
altars, They are dressed in white tunics 
and cloaks,—their hair bound with white 
fillets, On the altars they have laid down 
olive-branches wreathed with fillets of 
wool. The Priest oF Zeus, a venerable 
nian, is alone standing, facing the central 
doors of the palace, These are now thrown 
open: followed by two altendants (πρόσπο- 
Noi), who place themscloes om either side 
of the doors, OEDIPUS enters, in the robes 
of a king: for a moment he gazes silently 
om the groups at the altars, and then 
‘speaks. “See Appendix, Note 1, § τ. 

1—77 Oedipus asks why’ they are 
suppliants. The Priest of Zeus, speak- 
ing for the rest, prays him to save them, 
‘with the gods’ help, from the blight and 
the plague. Oedipus answers that he 
has already sent Creon to consult Apollo 
at Delphi, and will do whatever the god 
shall bid. 


lace of Oedipus 


Δ νέα, last-born (not ‘young,’ for τέκνα. 
includes the old men, v. 17), added for 
contrast with τοῦ πάλαι, Oedipus,—who 
believes himself a Corinthian (774),— 


marks his respect for 1 
of the Theban house to 
has been called: see esp 


(eens concrete); Εἰ 
ἱρνῶν τροφαί τε ἄρνες éxrel 
mus, as guardian genius 
still τροφεύς of all are re: 
δῶμα Καδμεῖον (y. π 
stands, ‘my last-born care 
ancient Οἱ 


mean ‘[m 


slings [derived fr 
it is by the word 
Oedipus expresses his own 

2 ἕδι The word 


meant, some αἱ 

Eut. Ph. 293 γονυπετεῖς 
πίτνω σ᾽, “I sup) 

knees.’ The suppliants are 
the steps (8406; 

they have lai 

18 προσήμεθα, 20 Gaxel: 
(Orestes a suppliant in the 
temple) ἐπ᾽ ὀμφαλῷ (on the o 
ἕδραν ἔχοντα προστι 
ὑψιγέννητον κλάδον. 

σετε, ‘sit,’ ἕδρας 

Eur. θοάζω (Bobs) 
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OEDIPUS. 


My children, latest-born to Cadmus who was of old, why 
are ye set before me thus with wreathed branches of suppliants, 
while the city reeks with incense, rings with prayers for health 
and cries of woe? I deemed it unmeet, my children, to hear 
these things at the mouth of others, and have come hither myself, 


_I, Oedipus renowned of all. 


Tell me, then, thou venerable man—since it is thy natural 
part to speak for these—in what mood are ye placed here, 


statement is unnecessary. 
known to the editor. 


‘ss.,’ after a reading, means that it is in all the mss. 


Bela cade ἀπὸ tie ἱερᾶς ἐλαίας, ἐρίῳ 
+ ἐλαίας, 
He laid his branch 


κατεστεμμένος. 
‘on the altar (Eur. Her. 124 βωμὸν κατα- 
and left ~ FM if unsuc- 


orépavres), 
eteal tn bie ‘ 
ἐς took it away. (id. Abe 


ren 


said, ‘from messengers,—at second hand.’ 
Blaydes cp. Xen. Cyr. 1. 6. 2 ὅπως μὴ 
δ ἄλλων ἑρμηνέων τὰς τῶν θεῶν συμ- 
βουλίας συνείης, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸ... γυγνώσκοις. 
ὧδε-- δεῦρο, as in vv. 1, + 298, and often 
in Soph.: even with βλέπειν, ὁρᾶν, as in 
Trach. 402 βλέφ᾽ ἈΞ ΑΗ δεῦρο. 
8 ὁ πᾶσι κλεινὸς... 
with κλεινός (cp. 40 ait κράτιστον), not 
with καλούμενος : ‘called Oedipus famous 
in the nee of all,’ not ‘called famous 
Oed. Cp. πασίγνωστος, πασί- 
δήλο:, Teethers aes ‘The tone 
1g εἴμ᾽ ᾿Οδυσεύς... 


4, rel 
not to appearance ἰφυή), but to en a 
tural stam (φύσα) ve age and office com- 


ao πρὸ τῶνδε, ‘in front of,’ and so 
‘on behalf of,’ ‘for’ these. 'Ellendt: 
*Non est αν τῶνδε, nec ὑπὲρ τῶνδε, sed 


mood are ye set here, νη 
of fear or of desire?” 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥῪΣ 


ἹΕΡΕΥ͂Σ. 


᾿, ὦ κρατύνων Οἱ 
Ὁ μὲν ἡμᾶς dtr 


ίπους χώρας ἐμῆς, 
προσήμεθα 


βωμοῖσι τοῖς σοῖς, οἱ μὲν οὐδέπω paxKp 


πτέσθαι σθέμονϊες, οἱ δὲ σὺν γῇ 


ὼ μὲν Ζηνός, οἷδε τ᾽ 


ρᾳ βαρεῖς, , 
θέων 


aan” τὸ δ᾽ ἄλλο φῦλον ἐξεστεμμένον MMe 


11 στέρξαντες L τοὶ hand, changed by a later hand into στέξαντετ: 
gloss, ἤδη πεπονθότες. The reading στέξαντες, found in τ, was it ! 
“having endured,’ and may have been suggested by the glosses waBéyres, 


expsining ex 
MSS. 


11 στέρξαντες, ‘having formed a de- 
sire’: the aor. part, as Ai. 212 ἐπεί 

| στέρξας ἀνέχει tis constant to the 
Jove which he hath formed for thee.” E/. 
1100 καὶ τί βουληθεὶς πάρει; ἐμὴ 1052 
αὐτὸν ἐλπίσαντεν.. ἄγειν. "ἢ 
ἴδον καὶ tle ἀγρευτὰν ᾿'καύλλυ | καὶ κα: 
σηρήταν... | στέργω διπσλᾶν ὀρωγὰ | μος 

ire’ 


where, in such an invo- 


meat 
asks: ‘Does this supplication mean that 
some new dread has seized you (δείσαντε:) Ὁ 
Oe that ΑΓ hace et ‘your hearts (στέρξαντοη) 
wrticular boon which 1 
thers, render στέρξαντες ‘honk 
a es atti of two views, 
(i) ‘Are suffering? Or have 
NAT ah 
pat the. gloues ὑπομείναντες, παθόντες. 
jut this seems unmeaning. He énows 
that the suffering has come, and he does 
not suppose that they are resigned to it 
(cp. v. 58). (ii) Prof. Kennedy connects 
ἢ στέρξαντες ὧς θέλοντος ἂν | ἐμοῦ προσ- 
ἀρκεῖν πᾶν; i.e, are ye come in vague 
terror, or in contentment, as believing 
that I would be willing to help your 
‘This is ingenious and attractive. “But 
(2) it appears hardly consonant with the 
ingly courtesy of this opening speech for 
Oedipus to assume that their belief in his 
good-will would reconcile them to their 
present miseries. (6) We seem to re- 
quire some direct and express intimation 


gan 6 


ἐρξαν: 18 μὴ οὐ κατοικτείρων L: μὴ κατοικτείρων re Ὡ 
Brunck : ἱερεὺς Bentley: ἱερεὺς ἔγωγε Nauck.—ol δὲ τ᾽ ἠϊθέων 


of the 

as the wor 

μὲ ταυλρανίυτο, (od 
seems to favour the 


hich has onl ' 

& rere de τῶι 
a 

Peer Mhosgay cman τς 


presses the su 

which the agent acts. Xen. 
2 ὡς οὐ προσοίσοντος (ἐμοῦ) τὰν 
ασκε: ‘as (you may be sure 

LA hanes δὲ ‘on you, each wins 


ten, p- 89. μὴ οὐ κατοικτίρων., 
tive or ‘participles Shieh tad 
would regularly take μή, sally: 
οὐ if the principal verb of the 
negative. Here, δυσι 
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‘hat dread or what desire? Be sure that I would gladly 
aid; hard of heart were I, did I not pity such sup- 
as these. 
PRIEST OF ZEUS. 


yy, Oedipus, ruler of my land, thou seest of what years we 
ὁ beset thy altars,—some, nestlings still too tender for far 
.—some, bowed with age, priests, as I of Zeus,—and these, 
osen youth; while the rest of the folk sit with wreathed 


seem to have ever been πὶ, but may haye been made from re. οἱ δ᾽ ἠϊθέων τ. 
te conj, οἱ δέ γ᾽ or οἵδε δ᾽ : Elmsley, ol δ' ἔτ᾽: Wecklein οἱ δ᾽ és θεῶν (‘ceteri 
i¢ lecti deorum Sacerdotes’), Dindorf edits οἱ δ᾽ ἐπ' ἠθέων (which Diibner 
to o have been written by the καὶ hand in 1): and this had been conjctuved by 
who afterwards edited οἱ δ᾽ ἰηθέων, relying on a corrupt reading, of δέ 7° 


ὧν, unmarried youths: Z7. ἐξ 803 ἠΐθεοι 
καὶ παρθένοι; Bur, Phoen je Abie 

γάμοι. | senrds ᾿ἀπείργουσ᾽" οὐ ἐστιν. 
ἦρι has. τῷ pace ia eh 


see on 3, 30 dyo- 

like οἰκεῖν οὐρανῷ 

ind. Vem. 10. 688. Thebes was divided 

from N. to S. into two bk the 

torrent called Strophia. The W. 

between the Stropbia and the iret was 

the upper town or Cadmeia: the E. part, 

between ee Strophia and the Ismenus, 

us. ‘The name Καδμεία 

was one especially to the S. eminence 

of tl per town, the acropolis. (1) 

‘One of ‘the dyopal meant here was on a 

τοῖς σοῖς. The altars of hill to the north of the acropolis, and was 

in front of the the ἀγορὰ Καδμείας. See Paus. 9. 12. 3. 

di Apollo Αύκειος (1) The Ree was in the lower town. 

rst το SoAndromache Xen. Hellen. 5. 2. 29 refers to this—i 

d ὡσεὶ πτέρυγας ἐσ- βουλὴ ἐκάθητο ἐν τῇ ἐν ἀγορᾷ στοᾷ, διὰ τὸ 

Eur. 7γυ. 746. The proper τὰς γυναῖκας ἐν τῇ Καδμείᾳ ϑεσμοφοριάζειν: 

for the aor. of πέτοι unless Reais has ihe narrower sense of 


otracted siege.’ The participial 


yholis thatthe protsts is αἰ μὴ 
nderstood, and that μὴ οὐ κα- 
tic of it ‘Ves (γάρ) 

1 did not wish 

I refused to pity 

as this.’ But the 


= βαρεῖς ws 
| al 


r τον invciress ὑπὸ Buys 
‘of ἐπί: cp. Ant. 7870. Oe 


| by the schol., but not by Paus. 
Reeve; too, had statues at 


dis SS i aco 4 


"AiSns στεναγμοῖς καὶ γόοις πλουτίζεται. ay 


ἑηϑέων in Suidas 5. ν. λεκτότ. ‘21 μαντείᾳ L, made from μαντείασ: the 


‘=thealtar in the temple 
» where paris 


τ the pets ΤΟΝ down when 
Wee igs tasnivicn bee homike 
burnt offering: cp. Ant. 1007. ae 
may have thought of ᾿Απόλλων Σπόδι 
whose altar (es κούρα wie apc) Biase ᾿ 
ere ee an tes at of the trough of the waves 


ν ααν ἦν se ad. Cp. Ant. 33) 
the eae was by the bails ‘Ismenus: Reon 
Pans. 9. 10. 2 ἔστι δὲ λόφος ἐν δεξιᾷ τῶν 

πυλῶν (on the right of the'HAékrpat πύλαι 

on the 8, of Thebes, within the walls) 


ἔτι, ᾿ οὐκ ὧν, 
ae οὐδέν εἰμι. With οἷός τέ 
verb is often omitted, as 1415, 
2, Ar. Ἐφ. 343, 
ίνουσα, 


κατάπει ἱροῖσι χρηστηριάζε- 
σθαι: ἐς rath 8, init, Οὐλυμπία | οἱ child-birth: (2) Ey a pocioasy 


OIAITIOYE ΤΎΡΑΝΝΟΣ 


5. in the market-places, and before the two shrines of 

and where Ismenus gives answer by fire. » 

the city, as thou thyself seest, is now too sorely vexed, 
no more lift her head from beneath the angry waves 


; a blight is on her in the fruitful blossoms of 


e land, 


ierds among the pastures, in the barren pangs of women; 
hal the Haming god, the malign plague, hath swooped on 
ravages the town; by whom’the house of Cadmus is 
raste, but dark Hades rich in groans and tears, 


n be traced. μαντεῖα or μαντεία τ. 39 καδμεῖον L. καδμείων τ. Cp. 


the town, Cp. 171 ff. 
efold blight, Her. 6, 139 
δὲ τοῖσι Πελασγοῖσι τοὺς σῴε- 
πε καὶ γυναῖκας οὔτε γῇ 


Vit, Α, a 
tratus Vit. es aa ΡῈ 
ΠΤ ΜᾺς. bat” Fp 

ἐν ἥν ἐς αὐτὴν ἐποιοῦντο, πρὶν 


mark the points or 
ch the land φθίνει. κάλυξ 
πο coee which en- 


28 ἀριυσθάρματων.. the 
The epithet 
on the flocks is 


a τήνε: 

τόκοισι, the labours 

|: Eur. Med. 1031 στερρὰς 
ἀλγηδόνατ : Iph. T. 


“ἢ 
τὰ ἔμβρυα, Ta τοὺ: 
τ fe il pores 


a7 a féve; abortive, or resulting in a 
still birth. δ᾽, adv. ‘and among our 
other woes,’ ‘and withal’: so 183, 77. 
206, 41. 675. Not in ‘tmesis’ with σκή- 
yas, though Soph. has such tmesis else- 
where, Ant. 420 ἐν δ᾽ ἐμεστώθη, 16, 1274 
ἐν δ' ἔσεισεν. For the simple σκήψας, 
ep. Aesch. Ag. 308 εἴτ᾽ ἔσκηψεν, ‘then it 
swooped.’ 80 Pers. 715 Ries 8 ihe 
σκη: δ οἱ 
the pl erties bs Spreads and ages bike 

fire (176 κρεῖσσον ἀμαιμακέτου πυρός, τοῦ 
daéye μὴ αὶ bat also: witty ἐκαταημδ 5 
fever, πυρετός. Hippocrates 4. 140 ὁκόσοισι 
δὲ τῶν ἀνθρώπων πῦρ (=muperds) ἐμπίπτῃ: 
Me 2a. 81 καὶ τε φέρει (Seirius) πολλὸν 
πυρετὸν δειλοῖσι βροτοῖσι (the onl; 

where πυρετός occurs in 7, or Oe) ts ). 
0.€. 35 ἐν δ' ὁ πυρφόρος ‘ede ter 
Προμηϑεύς refers to the representation of 
Prometheus with the narthex, or ἃ torch, 
in his right hand (Eur. Phoen. rai δεξιᾷ 
δὲ λαμπάδα | Τιτὰν Προμηθεὺς ἔφερεν is). 
Cp. Aesch. Theb. 432 ἄνδρα πυρφόρον, | 
φλέγει δὲ λαμπάς, κιτιλ. Here also the 
Destroyer is imagined as armed with a 
deadly brand,—against which the Cho- 
rus presently invoke the holy fires of 
Artemis (206) and the ‘blithe torch’ of 
Dionysus (214). For θεός said of λοιμός, 
ep. Simonid. Amorg. fr. 7. 101 οὐδ᾽ alya 
λιμὸν οἰκίης ἀπώσεται, | ἐχθρὸν συνοικη- 
τῆρα, δυσμενέα θεόν. Soph. fr. 837 ἀλλ᾽ 
ἡ jena ἀγαθὴ θεὸς μέγας. 

μέλας δ᾽: elision at end of v. is 

Baie in Trag. to Soph. who is said 
to have adopted it from a poet Callias 
(Athen. ro p. 4538): hence it was called 
εἶδος Σοφόκλειον. Examples: δ᾽ 785, 791, 
12243 O.C. 173 Ant. 10315 Zl. 1017? 
τ᾿ below, 1184: ταῦτ᾽ 332. [In O.C. 1164 
uoXby7’should prob. be μόνον.] In Comedy: 
δ᾽ Ar. Av. 1716, Eccl. 351: μ᾽ Ran. 298. 

80 mAouriterat with allusion to Πλού- 
τῶν, as Hades was called by an euphem- 


TOPOKAEOYE 


θεοῖσι νυν οὐκ 


οὐδ᾽ οἱ 
κρίνοντες & τε 
ὅς γ᾽ ἐξέλυσας, ἄστυ 
ont ἀοιδοῦ Sao 
καὶ ταῦθ᾽ ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν οὐδὲ 


λέγει νομίζει θ ἡμὶν dpi 


rr) 


αδμεῖον μολών. 


δαὶ ὃν ope 
οὐδὲν ἐὶ babes πλέον 
οὐδ᾽ ἐκδιδαχθείς, ἀλλὰ ἥῤΎοι 


ὥῶσαι βίον: 

ἐς (5 one , 
νῦν τ᾽, ὦ κράτιστον πᾶσιν οἰδίπο: 
ἱκετεύομέν σε πάντες οἵδε πρόσταιθθτ ον 


τῶ νὰ 
μενόν σ᾽ vo 
παῖδες ἰόμεσϑ' ΟΣ 


ἀνδρῶν δὲ πρῶτον ἔν τε 
ὄνων 


συμφοραῖς βίου 


θεοῦ 


ἀχκήν τιν᾽ εὑρεῖν ἡμίν, εἴτε του θεῶν 
φήμην ἀκούσας εἴτ᾽ ἀπ᾿ ἀνδρὸς οἶσθά που" 


“ὡς τοῖσιν ἐμβεέίῥοιδι καὶ 


Ve 36. 


τὰς ξυμφορὰς 


81 οὐκ ἰσυύμενον. The x in L has been made from x or xl. 


Ms8.: ὅς τ᾽ Elmsley, for correspondence with νῦν τ᾽ in v. 40.— 


ism (ὑποκοριστικῶς, schol. Ar. Plut. 727), 
ὅτι ἐκ τῆς κάτωθεν ἀνίεται ὁ πλοῦτος (crops 


and rar remees γ᾽ Crat. 403A. Cp. 


Soph, fr. 251 (Nauck?) (from the satyric 
drama Jnachus) Πλούτωνος (="Aidou) ἥδ᾽ 
ἐπείσοδον: Lucian Timon 4ι (Πλοῦτος 
speaks), ὁ Πλούτων (Hades) ἀποστέλλει 
Me wap’ αὐτοὺς ἅτε πλουτοδότης καὶ μεγαλό- 
Supos καὶ αὐτὸς wer δηλοῖ γοῦν καὶ τῷ 
ἐνόματι. Schneid, cp. Statius Theb. 2. 48 
fallentes devius umbras Trames agit ni- 
‘grique Lovis vacua atria ditat Mortibus. 
31 μέν νὺν as in 77. 441.-- οὐκ ἰσού- 
σ᾽, governed by κρίνοντες in 34. 
jut he begins as if instead of ἐζόμεσθ᾽ 
ἐφέστιοι, ἱκετεύομεν were to follow: hence 
ἐσούμενον instead of ἴσον. It is needless 
to take ἰσούμενον (1) as accus. absol., or 
(2) as governed by ἐζόμεσθ᾽ ἐφέστιοι in 
the sense of Ixerevouer,—like φθορὰν... 
ψήφους ἔθεντο Aesch, Ag. 814, οἵ γένον, 
γέωσον αἶνον Suppl, 533, Musgrave con). 
ἰσούμενοι as=‘deeming equal,’ but the 
midd. would mean ‘making ourselver 
equal,’ like ἀντισουμένου ‘Thuc, pets 
Plato has ἰσούμενον as passive in Mhaedr, 
238%, and ἐνοῦσαι as passive in Harm. 
1568: cp. 581 Dyas. 
ἴδε ἐπιμένων oven 


. = ‘conijine: 
tures’ caused by gods (subjective gen), 


visitations, a3 to the or: 
inary chances of life twnuqopait fila) 


Such συναλλαγαί were the 
Sphinx (130) and of the 

(27)... Cp. 960 νόσον Η 
tion in the form of disease ( 


Here, the sense might indeed 

ings (of men) with ge ὅταν 
συναλλάσσωνται but the 
tis use of omelet ‘a junc 
of events’ in O.C, 410(n.) favours 
other view. In Zr. 845 ὀλεθρίαισι our 
λαγαῖς the fatal meeting’ of 
neira ἐδ Her But ae 
cwrvxlce=fortunes sent by gods. 
common prose sense of σιναλλαγῇ 
‘reconciliation,’ which Soph, has in. 


2 
7336 bs y. The γε of the ss. suits 
the immediately preceding verses be 
than the conjectural τε, since the 
ment (κρίνοντες) rests solely on what 

has done, not partly on what he is ex: 
pected to do. Owing to the length 
the first clause (35—39) τ᾽ could 

be added to νῦν in 40 as if another τέ 


had preceded. ἐξέλυσαϑ.. δασμὸν. 
rev pe ao 
t,t ight of the tribute 

that of the riddle which al eee 
Till he came, the δασμός was as a 
knotted cord in which Thebes was 


bound, Cp. Zach. 653 "Αρης...ἐξέλυσ᾽ | 
ἐπίπονον ἁμέραν, ‘has burst the bondage 
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not as deeming thee ranked with gods that I and these 
_are suppliants at thy hearth, but as deeming thee first 
both in life’s common chances, and when mortals have 
ith more than man: seeing that thou camest to the town 
ius, and didst quit us of the tax that we rendered to the 
tress ; and this, though thou knewest nothing from us 
iid avail thee, nor hadst been schooled ; no, by a god's 
said and believed, didst thou uplift our life. 
now, Oedipus, king glorious in all eyes, we beseech thee, 
suppliants, to find for us some succour, whether by the 
of a god thou knowest it, or haply as in the power of 
w I see that, when men have been proved in deeds past, 


Blaydes. 


48 τοὺ L, with ποὺ written over it by a late hand. 


rou r. 


+ Andr. 261 oh ketepaaaal 
ἃ similar idea. 
ταῦ and that too" dt 50 
ἔργον) καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἐπ᾽ dp- 
Ψυχὴν προδούτ : El. 614. 
yw, nothing more than anyone 
y nothing that could help thee. 
E 387 A πλέον τι ἡμῖν ἔσται, 


ain something. Symfpos. 217 Ὁ 
πλέον ἦν, it xd not help 
θείς: not having 

)—much less having 


τεταγμένοις, ‘these served 
ito the main body of the troops.’ 
rar, to take his side: Thuc. 

μ ις,προσθεμένους: SO 
ols ἂν σὺ προσθῇ. (The 
7 does not occur as=‘ man- 
a 

"The word is appropriate, 
BRITE Ochs viewed as 

nph of human wit : a di- 
d him, but remained 


40 viv τ᾽: it is unnece: to read 
viv δ᾽: see on 35. πᾶσιν, ethical dat. 
masc, (cp. 8), ‘in the eyes of allmen.’ Zr, 
To7t πολλοῖσιν οἰκτρόν. 

42 εἴτε οἶσθα ἀλκήν, ἀκούσας φήμην 
θεῶν τὸν (ὧν having heard a voice from 
some god), εἴτε οἶσθα ἀλκὴν ἀπ᾽ ἀνδρός 
που. We might take ἀπ᾽ ἀνδρὸς with 
ἀλκήν, but it is perh. simpler to take it 
with οἶσθα : cp. 98 dm οἰωνῶν μάθών, 
Thue. 1. 125 ἐπειδὴ dg’ ἁπάντων ἤκουσαν 
τὴν γνώμην τ though παρά (or πρόξ) τινος 
is more frequent. 

43 φήμην, any message (as ina dream, 
φήμη ὀνείρου, Her. 1. 43), any rumour, 
or speech casually heard, which might be 
taken as a hint from the god. Od. 20. 
a πάτερ... ἡ φήμην τίς μοι dB. 

wus prays), ‘Let some one, I pray, 
show. 6. eohd of cobmenh vee 


“woman, grinding corn within, is heard 


speaking of the suitors, ‘may they now 
sup their last’: χαῖρεν δὲ κλεηδόνι δῖος 
᾿Οδυσσεύς, ‘rejoiced in the sign of the 
voice.’ ὀμφή was esp. the voice of an 
oracle; κληδών comprised inarticulate 
sounds (κλ. δυσκρίτους, Aesch. P.V. 486). 

44 £. ὡς τοῖσιν.. βουλευμάτων. I take 
these two verses with the whole context 
from v. 35, and not merely as ἃ comment 
on the immediately preceding words εἴτ᾽ 
dm’ ἀνδρὸς οἶσθά που. Oedipus has had 
practical experience (ἐμπειρία) of great 
troubles; when the Sphinx came, his 
wisdom stood the trial. Men who have 
become thus ἔμπειροι are apt to be also 
(καῇ prudent in regard to the future. 
Past facts enlighten the counsels which 
they offer on things still uncertain ; and 
we observe that the issues of their coun- 


2 


| 


ἘΣΤΑ ἀροίμλισε 


τ "3 Begn eae 
ΤΠ ΣΑΙ ΣΖ, 
corre κλήζει τῆς πάρος ie 
rls τος ok 


ae eee 


σχες ἡμῖν, Kal τανῦν ἴσος 


ὡς εἰ ἄρξεις τῆσδε ψεύδους 
δ doled iow κάλλιον κενῆς, κρατεῖν" 
ὡς ΟΣ ἐστιν οὔτε πύργος οὔτε ναῦς 


ἔρημος ἀνδρῶν μὴ ξυνοικούντων ἔσω. 


48 πάρο: 1. The 1st hand wrote πάλαι, and then poo over λαι. 
Jeted Aut, and wrote por in the text. Ψ ‘40  jasmepetaeal et 


not usually futile or dead, but purpose of the : 
‘Well may we believe, then, ἔνα iin is said ite as 
hhe who saved us from the Sphing main ve against, the 
tell us how to escape from the dint. τὴ {9 ταῦτα οἱ I 
Note these ints ever in ν᾿ 
(awsche 


to suggest the tithesis betwee ot 
god aire, (a) τὰς ξυμφορὰς τὸν ind 
λευμάτων 


terally, ἐᾷ occurrences con- 


The phrase, ‘issues of counsels,’ concisely 
expresses this, The objection which has 
been made to this version, that ξυμφορά is 


viz., that, in ξυμφορὰ βουλεύματος, the 

genitive must be of the same kind as in fi 

τελευτὴ βοιλμοην, τύχη is not τελευ- ὃν which is in question; a 

τή, yet in O.C. 1506 it stands with a -w of the destined sequel. 
‘of connection, just as ξυμφορά does τῆς πάρος προθυμίας, οἱ 

fos ΠΥ τύχην τις ἐσθλὴν τῆσδ᾽ ἔθηκε Pat. δίῳ 43. πολλάκις μὲν. 

τῆς δὲ ood fortune connected with εὐδαιμόνισα τοῦ τρόπου, 

this ste Cp. Thuc, 1. 140 ἐνδέ- μεμνώμεθα. This subj 

χεται γὰρ τὰς ξυμφορὰ: τῶν πραγμά- i 

τῶν οὐχ ἧσσον ἀμαθῶς χωρῆσαι ἣ καὶ τὰς 

διανοίας τοῦ ἀνθρώπου : the issues of hua 

man affairs can be as incomprehensible 

in their course as the thoughts of man 

(where, ageian the ‘occurrences connect- 

ed with affairs’ would be more 

literal);' i, πρὸς rds ξυμφορὰς καὶ τὰς 

γνώμας τρεπομένους, altering their views 

according to the events. 3. 87 τῆς Eupe 

rife τῷ ἀποβάντι, by the cea which wee Ἢ ΔῊ 745, μεμνῇτο Ar. 
resulted. (3) teas is not ‘success- got, Plat. Rep. 518 ἃ, If Soph h 

fal,’ but ‘operative,’—effectual for the meant the optative he would have 


not re\cvrfyrests on a grammatical fallacy, 
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es of their counsels, too, most often have effect. 


best of mortals, again uplift our State! 


On, guard thy 


since now this land calls thee saviour for thy former 
id never be it our memory of thy reign that we were first 
(and afterward cast down: nay, lift up this State in such 


it it fall no more! 


h good omen didst thou give us that past happiness; 


io show thyself the same. 


For if thou art to rule this 


en as thou art now its lord, ’tis better to be lord of men 
a waste: since neither walled town nor ship is anything, 
oid and no men dwell with thee therein. 


ts ΤΊ The rst hand in L omitted 7’, which was added by the corrector, 


Philoct. 119 ἂν.. κεκλῇο. 

Verb τι. 226 (Eng. tr. 

sonal appeal, too, ae 

τ subjunct., not optat.: ep. O. 
(ie ᾿ἀδικηϑῶ, Trach, 802 μηδ᾽ 


ire? kad. For ee, with 
5 I 1.81 ἵμψητο 
Pea, Non Be τ δατὰ he 
ἐριστέλλων μέλη: for τε...καί, 
αὐτός τ' ἔδησα καὶ παρὼν ἐκλύ- 

‘bound, so will 1 loose, 
φαλείᾳ, ‘in steadfastness’: a 
τ equivalent to ἀσφαλῶς 
sense of ὥστε ἀσφαλῇ 
Pe O.C. 1318 κατασκαφῇ |.. 
Thuc. 3. 56 οἱ μὴ τὰ ξύμ- 
[τὴν Goede αὑτοῖς ἀσφαλείᾳ 
‘who securely made terms 
Ξ account which were not for 
in view of the inva- 

π σῷ 


λείᾳ δὲ τὸ ia 

is a false read- 

ἜΝ in security, opp. 
fickle iapetioaty. 

notion of ἀσφαλής (‘not 
brought out by πεσόντες 
αἰσίῳ; like secunda alite 
-: bono omine. A bird of 
οἰωνός: Od. 15. 531 


τὸ δεξιὸς ὄρν τ} 
path ide ofwsdy tdera: 


eae 
ray ems 


Gs (Beigk) bag Adds ἃ 
Pav Berke si 


1049 fr. incerti 27 δεξιῇ σίττῃ (woodpecker) 
ion a onl ect. for δεξιὴ σίττη. καὶ is better 
taken as=‘also’ than as ‘both’ (answer- 
ing to καὶ τανῦν in 53). 

64 υικρατεῖν. κρατεῖν 
τινός, merely to hati in one’s powers 


- ἄρχειν implies a constitutional rule, Cp, 


Plat. Rep, 338 D οὐκοῦν τοῦτο κρατεῖ ἐν 
ἑκάστῃ πόλει, τὸ ἄρχον; Her. 2. 1 ἄλ- 
λοὺς τε παραλαβιὸν τῶν Foxe καὶ δὴ καὶ 
Ἑλλήνων “τῶν ἑἐπεκράτεε, ic. the Asiatics 
who were his lawful subjects, and the 
Greeks over whom he could exert force. 
But here the poet intends no stress on a 
verbal contrast : it is as if he had written, 
«τερ ἄρξειν, ὥσπερ ἄρχει. Cp. Trach 
457 Kel μὲν δέδοικας, οὗ καλῶς rapBels : 
below [ἢ προὔλεγον... | ηὔδας. 

55 ξὺν ἀνδράσιν, not ‘with the help 
of men,’ but ‘with men in the land,’=éy- 
Spas ἐχούσης γῆς. Cp. 207 ξὺν 
ἔχουσα. El, 191 ἀεικεῖ σὺν στολᾷ' Ai. 
30 σὸν νεορράντῳ ξίφει. Ant, 116 ξύν θ᾽ 
ἱπποκόμοις κορύθεσσι. 

56 ὡς οὐδέν ἐστιν κιτιλ. Thuc. 7. 77 
ἄνδρες yap πόλις, καὶ οὐ τείχη οὐδὲ νῆες 
ἀνδρῶν κεναί. Dio Cass. 56. 6 ἄνθρωποι 
yap ποὺ πόλις ἐστίν, οὐκ οἰκίαι, κιτιλ. 
Her. 8. 61 (Themistocles, taunted by 
‘Adeimantus after the Persian occupation 
of Athens in 48o n.c. with being doh 
retorted) δωυτοῖσι., ὧν etn καὶ πόλιν καὶ 
“γῆ μέζων ἥπερ κείνοισι, ἔστ᾽ ἂν διηκόσιαι. 
vies σφι βου εν οτοου τον 
=the city wall with its towers: the sing. 
as below, 1378: Ant. 953 od πύργος, οὐχ. 
Eur. Hee. 1209 πέριξ 
ἔτι. πτόλι 

57 Τάϊ., ‘void of men, when they do 
not dwell with thee in the city's ἀνύρᾶν 

depends on ἔρημος, of which μὴ Furor: 

ντων ἔσω is epexegetic. Rhythm and 
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Ol. ὦ παῖδες οἶκτροι ὰ κοὐκ ἄγνωτά μοι 
προσήλθεθ' pee  γὰ γὰρ οἶδ᾽ ὅ; ὅτι 
νοσεῖτε πάντες, καὶ νοσοῦντες, ὡς ἐγὼ 
οὐκ ἔστιν. ὑμῶν. ὅστις ἐξ Ui ἴσου νοσεῖ. 


τὸ μὲν γὰῤ ὑμῶν ἄλγος εἰς ἕν᾽ & 
μόνον καθ᾽ αὑτόν, κοὐδέν᾽ ἄλλον: ἢ δ᾽ ἐμὴ 


ψυχὴ πόλιν τε κἀμὲ καὶ σ᾽ ὁμοῦ 
. ὥστ᾽ οὐχ ὕπνῳ γ᾽ εὔδοντά μ᾽ ἐξεγεί; 
ἀλλ᾽ ἴστε πολλὰ μέν με δακρύσαντα δή, 
πολλὰς δ᾽ ὁδοὺς ἐλθόντα ΠΟ ΝΣ ahve 


ἣν. δ᾽ εὖ σκοπῶν my oko ide! ——- 


ταύτην ἔπραξα" παῖδα γὰρ Μενοικέως 

Κρέοντ᾽, ἐμαυτοῦ γαμβρόν, ἐς τὰ Ππυθικὰ 
ἔπεμψα Φοίβου δώμαθ᾽, ὡς σύθοιθ᾽ ὅ τι 
δρῶν ἢ τί φωνῶν τήνδε ῥυδαἴμην πόλιν. 


στάντες γ᾽ Triclinius. 67 πλάνοισ L, but altered from πλάναισ: above is: 


Sophoclean usage make this better than δενὸς ἂν ἡμῶν οὐδέποτε γένοιτο 
to take ἘΣ Ω, ἔυνοικ. & as ἃ gen. — instead of the tamer οὐκ ἂψ 
absol. Cp. Ai. 404 γυμνὸν φανέντα τῶν 
ἀριστείων rep: Phil. 31 κενὴν οἴκησιν ἀν- 
θρώπων δίχα : Lucret. 5, 841 muta sine 
ore etiam, sine voltu caeca. 

58 yard κοὐκ ἄγνωτα. The empha- 
sis of this formula sometimes appears to 
deprecate an opposite impression in the 
mind of the ire “known, and not (as 

“haps think) unknown.’ 71. 3. 59 

aie Pe dicen, diet ΩΣ ὑπὲρ παλτὰ with the aro oe 
αἶσαν, duly, and not,—as you perhaps for each several man (σέ). 
expect me to say,—unduly. Her. 3. 25 contrast is between public ἔξ: 
ἐμμανήςτε ἐὼν καὶ οὐ pperipms—beingmad, care, κἀμέ stands between πόλιν 
—for it must be granted that no man in For the elision of σέ, tl 
his right mind would have acted thus. cp, 540 τάμ, ὧν ἂν crm σ᾽: 
0.0. 397 βαιοῦ κοὐχὶ μυρίου χρόνου, soon, 1499 
and not after such delay as thy impatience oe μὲν ‘ade ‘ool γε Je al το. 
might fear. Hipp. 333 ἔα x 5. “γὰρ ἐς δ᾽ 

GO νοσοῦντες. νοσεῖ. We expected ἁμαρτάνι 
δ που ντεν ot roctiee, ὡς ἐγὰ Bal st 65. ΤΙΝ ἘΠ i tare ose 
the words ὡς ἐγώ the speaker's conscious- ble than a cogn. εἰ 
Pea ctbicentaectiog pels tums hin ‘sowsdly. Chae Hig 
abruptly to the strongest form of expres- μωξεν: Trach. 176 φόβῳ, φίλαι, 
sion that he can find—otx ἔστιν ὑμῶν ὅστις gay: [Eut.] fr. 1132 (Nase 
νοσεῖ, there is not one of you whose pain is χολωθείς (where Na, rasl 
as mine. In Plat. Piiled. 19 B (quoted conjectures &pyet). cdi 
by Schneid.) the source of the anaco-  sopitum somo. προ τς N 
Touthon is the same: μὴ γὰρ δυνάμενοι “dn. 1. 3, 11) oft.='tq Be. pee ease 
τοῦτο κατὰ παντὸς ἑνὸς καὶ ὁμοίου καὶ ταὐ- ἔνθ᾽ οὐκ ἂν βρίζοντα Bos, of Agam., 
τοῦ δρᾶν καὶ τοῦ ἐναντίου, ὡς ὁ παρελθὰν 223): the addition of ὕπνῳ raises raises and ἴα 
λόγος ἐμήνυσεν, οὐδεὶς els οὐ δὲν οὐ- vigorates a trite metaphor, 
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. Oh my piteous children, known, well known to me are 
res wherewith ye have come: well wot I that ye suffer 
sufferers as ye are, there is not one of you whose suffer- 
jmine. Your pain comes on each one of you for himself 
nd for no other; but my soul mourns at once for the 


1 for myself, and for thee, 


iat ye rouse me not, truly, as one sunk in sleep: no, be sure 
tave wept full many tears, gone many ways in wander- 
thought. And the sole remedy which, well pondering, 
find, this I have put into act. I tee sent the son of Me- 
._ Creon, mine own wife’s brother, to the Pythian house of 
3, to learn by what deed or word I might deliver this town. 


τάναις θηλυκῶς. πλάναις τ, but with exceptions: thus T has πλάνοις (with 


has excellent manuscript 
and yh. uses πλάνου 
πλάνοις Phil, 758, but πλάνη 
has πλάνη only: Eur. 


Seal tenes 


= Att. Inschr p. 18). 
“of Soph. (L), however, pre- 
face 


of it, except in Ant. 
). Curtins (Verb, 1. hi 
‘thinks that, while the omi: 


‘augment was an ar- 
‘petal license, that of the 
a sacrifice to convenience 

τ 


and 


οὐδεὶς ol 
faa cljensrrire 


δέοι καλεῖν τὸν Τοργίαν : ἐδ. 500 A ἐκλέξ- 
σθαι ποῖα ἀγαθὰ καὶ ὁποῖα κακά: Philed. 
17 B ({σμεν) πόσα τέ ἐστι καὶ ὁποῖα.-- 
δρῶν ἢ φωνῶν : there is πο definite contrast 
between doing and bidding others to do: 
rather ‘deed’ and’ ‘word’ represent the 
two chief forms of agency, the phrase 
Ῥεῖ juivalent to ‘in what possible 
way.’ Cp. Aesch. P. V7. 659 θεοπρόπους 
tanner, ὡς μάθοι τί χρὴ | δρῶντ᾽ ἣ λέ- 
γοντα δαίμοσιν πράσσειν φίλα. 

μὴν (L’s reading) is right: ῥυσοίμην is 
grammatically possible, less fitting, 
The direct deliberative form is τί δρῶν 
ῥύσωμαι; the indirect, πυνθάνομαι 6 
τι (or τῇ δρῶν ῥύσωμαι, ἐπυθόμην ὅ 
τι (or ri) δρῶν ῥυσαίμην. ‘This indirect 
deliberative Se not only with verbs 
of ‘doubting’ (Xen. 1. 7. 4. 39 ἠπόρει 
ὅτι pre’ τῷ my EG Mat iso wich 
verbsof ‘asking’: Thue. 1.2573» θεὸν ἐπή- 
povro, εἰ mapadoier...riv πόλιν (oblique of 
παραδῶμεν τὴν πόλιν). Kennedy wrongly 
says that τὴν here could be only the 
oblique of ἐρρυσάμην (as if, in Thuc. Jc, 
παραδοῖεν could be only the oblique of 
παρέδοσαν); and that, for the sense, it 
would require This would also’ be 
right, but in a different constr., viz., as 
oblique of τί δρῶν ῥυσαίμην dv; Cp. Tr. 
991 οὐ γὰρ ἔχω πῶς ἂν | στέρξαιμι, and 
Ant. 270 ff. n. Τὰ El. 33 ὡς μάθοιμ', ὅτῳ 
τρότῳ πατρὶ | δίκας ἀροίμην, the opt. is 


rather than of ἀροῦμαι. 

be oblique of τί δρῶν ῥύσομαι; ῥυσοίμην 
(oblique for ῥύσομαι) would imply that he 
was confident of a successful resu/f, and 
doubtful only concerning the means; it 
is therefore less suitable. 


paren 


% el τί πὶ 
ἡ 
ἄπέστι πὶ 


σει" τοῦ γὰρ 
"τοῦ καθήκόθη 


? ἦμαρ ἤδη ἐὐμβεηρουβένον ΕΣ 
ρα 


Ὃς χρόνου. 


ὅταν δ᾽ ἵκηται, τηνικαῦτ᾽ ἐγὼ κακὸς 

μὴ δρῶν ἂν εἴην" πάνθ᾽ ὅ ὅσ᾽ ἂν δηλοῖ θεός. 
ἀλλ᾽ εἰς καλὸν σύ τ᾽ εἶπας, οἵδε τ ἀρτίως 
Κρέοντα προσστείχοντα σημαίνουσί μοι. 


ot ἴΑπολλον, εἰ γὰρ 


γέ τῳ 80 


σωτῆρι a fon λαμπρὸς ὥσπερ ὄμματι. 


ἕν, ἡδύς. 


τάχ᾽ eld α: 


οὐ γὰρ ἂν κάρα 


δ᾽ εἴρη πε ,παγκάρπου δάφμηενη ὧν ἕν 
ὕβμετρος yap ὡς κλύειν. 


ἄναξ, ἐμὸν κήδευμᾶ, παῖ Μενοικέως, ὃς 
ti’ ἡμὶν ἥκεις τοῦ θεοῦ φήμην φέρων; 
ΚΡΕΩΝ. 
ecb λέγω. γὰρ καὶ τὰ δύσφορ᾽. ρ᾽, εἰ τύχοι 
κατ᾽ ὀρθὸν ἐξελθόντα, πάντ᾽ ἂν εὐτυχεῖν. 


aus written above), a marginal schol. quoting τοὺς φυγαδικοὺς πλάνου. 
Porson conj. περᾷ, ing to omit v. 7: προστείχοντα 
ἀβαβιχειν, the compould ‘with πρό not wit ps ΤΕ ΤΟΣ 

87 τὰ δύσθρο᾽ is Heimsoeth’s conj. suggested by 


meaning, however, 
oe wpperteecorra Eecfurdi 


74 πέραι]. 


see note, 


78 καί μ'. ἥμαρ.. χρόνῳ. Lit. ‘and 
already the io ‘compared with the lapse 


of time [since his departure], makes me 
anxious what he doth’ when I think 
‘what day this is, and how many days ago 
he started, I feel anxious. ἤδη, showing 
that to-day is meant, sufficiently defines 
jap. χρόνῳ is not for τῷ χρόνῳ, the time 
since he left,—though this is implied,— 
but is abstract,—time in its course. The 
absence of the art. is against our takin, 
χρόνῳ as ‘the time which I had allowe« 
for his journey.’ ξυμμετρούμενον : p. 
Her. 4. 158 συμμετρησάμενοι τὴν ὥρην τῆ: 
ἡμέρης, νυκτὸς παρῆγον, ‘having caleulated 
the time, they led them past the place by 
night’: lit., “having compared the season 
of the day (with the distance to be tra- 
versed).’ Eur, Or. 1214 καὶ δὴ πέλας νιν 
δωμάτων εἶναι δοκῶ" | τοῦ γὰρ χρόνον τὸ 
μῆκος αὐτὸ συντρέχει ‘for the Ἰδηρι! of 
time (since her departure) just tallies 
(with the time required for the journey).’ 
7% λυπεῖ τί cite Ai. 794 ὥστε μ᾽ 
ὠδίνειν τί φῇς. τοῦ εἰκότος 
τὸ εἰκός is a reasonable estimate of the time 


ably be allowed for their journey 
Plataea to Athens and back). Por 
conjectured τοῦ γὰρ εἰκότος 

he ονοιδίαγα the dae lini? 

¥. 78, ἄπεστι. χρόνου, to be a 
interpolation. The same idea 
curred to Bentley. But (1) περᾶν 
the genitive in this sense is 

674 θυμοῦ περᾶν is different), and 

not be readily understood as 

time; (2) it is Sophoclean to 

define τοῦ εἰκότος πέρα by πλείω τοῦ! 


κοντος χρόνου. 


Ai. 

va | πάρεισιν. Cp. Ar 

χοετε ταχέως, Av. 805 εἰς 

τελῶς. ofBe: some of those supplianis 
entrance ον 
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teady, when the lapse of days is reckoned, it troubles 
it he doth; for he tarries strangely, beyond the fitting 
But when he comes, then shall I be no true man if I do 
that the god shows. 

Nay, in season hast thou spoken; at this moment these 
me that Creon draws near. 

Ὁ king Apollo, may he come to us in the brightness of 
‘ortune, even as his face is bright! 

Nay, to all seeming, he brings comfort; else would he 
soming crowned thus thickly with berry-laden bay. 

We shall know soon; he is at range to hear—Prince, 
iman, son of Menoeceus, what news hast thou brought us 
e god? 

CREON. 
d news: I tell thee that even troubles hard to bear,—if 
1ey find the right issue,—will end in perfect peace. 


ὦ γὰρ πάντα ἂν εὐτυχεῖν τὴν πόλιν, εἰ καὶ τὰ δύσφημα τύχοι [dy] κατ᾽ ὀρθὸν 
“ the schol. uses that word only to illustrate his own comment on 
θαι θέλει, and clearly read δύσφορ᾽, which is in the 
Eel 88 ἐξελθόντα Mss. ἐξιόντα Suidas and Zonaras s-v. 
wreath of bay leaves bright ...d»Odwv θήκην (El. 895), στέγην... ἧς [v- 
es; in token of a favourable Δ ἢ] κατηρεφεῖς δόμοι (Kur. Zipp. 468). 
See Appendix, Note 1, § 2. But the dat. would also stand: cp. Od. 
peGuparcsmayhisradiant 9. εϑϑσέοι. δάφνησικατηρεφέν: Hes. Op: 

ἃ the herald of good news. 513 λάχνῃ δέρμα κατάσκιον. παγκι 
ith ἐν τύχῃ x7:A.,—being ap- covered with berries: cp. 0.C. 676. 
wt to brilliant fortune and lin. 15. 30 maximis baccis atque e viridt 
of gadpds) to a deaming rubentibus (of the Delphic laurel). ‘The 
ΕΝ ἂν τύχῃ, nearly = μετὰ wreath announces good news, 7). 1708 
vested with," ‘attended by’: 50 in Eur. Hipp. 806 Theseus, returning 
τε γὰρ μακρῷ γήρᾳ ξυνάδει: from the oracle at Delphi to find Phaedra 
| elena τύχη dead, cries τί δῆτα τοῖσδ' ἀνέστεμμαι 
ξ: 664), like χεὶρ πράκτωρ (i. κάρα | πλεκτοῖσι φύλλοις, δυστυχὴς θεωρὸς 
ἴωρ πειθώ (Aesch. Suppl. 1040), ὧν; So Fabius Pictor returned from 
δίκαι (Zum. 186). Delphi to Rome coronatus laurea corona 

pices ἡδύς (τε. βαίνει). Cp. (Liv. 23. 11). 

8. 10s γὰρ ὡς κλύειν. He is 


at a just distance for hearing: ξύμμετρον 
=commensurate (in respect of his di 
tance) with the range of our voices (im- 
plied ἀγνοῶν τ τὴ : 
85 κ' δευμα, ‘kinsman marriage) 
Ξεκηδεστής, here=yauBpbs "Goh. a 
756 γυναικὸς ὧν δούλευμα μὴ rane 
Bur, Qe. 938 τἄνδον οἰκουρήματα-- τὰς 


> γϑρ., εὐτυχάν. Cheon, 
unwilling to speak plainly before the 


words denoting fulness 
| to the notions of encompas- 
tage περιστεφῆ! 


Chorus, hints to Oedipus that he brings 
aclue to the means by which the anger 
of heaven may be appeased. ἐξελθόντα, 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟῪΣ 


ἔστιν δὲ ποῖον or 
οὔτ᾽ οὖν ἢ πρ ΠΥΡᾺ εἰμὶ 
εἰ τῶνδε 
ἕτοιμος εἰπεῖν, εἴτε καὶ 
ἐς πάντας ὝΕΣ 
τὸ τών Ἶ καὶ τῆς ἐμ: 


λέχομμ᾽ ἃ 
ἄνώγεν 
μίασμα 
ἐν τῇδ᾽, 


ποίῳ καὶ Bap 


ἡμᾶς Φοῖβος eh 


3 


nee 


ices, pon ge ry κλύει 


ἔχειν ae 
γὰρ > how φέρω 
ms ψυχῆς πέρι. 


al if θεοῦ 


ws, ἄναξ 


ὥρας, ὡς τεθραβμένον 

δ vive, μηδ᾽ a 
τίς 6 τρόπος τῆς 
. ἀνδρηλατοῦντας, ἢ φόνῳ͵ 


φόνον πάλιν 


λύοντας, ὡς τόδ᾽ αἷμα Xena ov πόλιν. 


ποίου ἀρ ἀνδρὸς τήνδε 


μηνύει. τύχην ; $ 


ἦν ἡμίν, ὦναξ, Adiés ποθ᾽ ἡγεμὼν 
γῆς τῆσδε, πρὶν σὲ τήνδ᾽ ἀπευθύνξιν πόλιν. 


δύσφορα, probably by a mere error. 


101 χειμάζον L, with ewritten over ov. 


99 τρόποι] πό; ἡ. F. W. Schmidt. 
"The et may be from the 1st hand, 


of the event, ‘having issued’; ep. 1011 
μή μοι Φοῖβος wendy Ὁ 'σαφήτ! 50 1182 ἐξή- 
κοι. The word is chosen by Creon with 
yeiled reference to the duty of banishing 
the defiling presence (98 ἐλαύνειν), πάν- 
τα predicative with εὐτυχεῖν, ‘will all of 
them (=altogether) be well.’ λέγω εὖ- 
τυχεῖν ἂν -- λέγω ὅτι εὐτυχοίη ἄν. 

89 -. τοὔπος, the actual oracle (τοῦπον 
τὸ θεοπρόπον, Tr. 822): λόγῳ (90), Creon’s 
own saying (λέγω, 87). προδείσας, a- 
Jarmed jer ia Cp. Her. 7. 50 κρέσ- 
σον δὲ πάντα θαρσέοντα ἥμισυ τῶν δεινῶν 
πάσχειν μᾶλλον ἢ πᾶν χρῆμα προδειμαί- 
vovra μηδαμὰ μηδὲν παθεῖν. No other 
part of προδείδω occurs: προταρβεῖν, προ. 
φοβεῖσθαι -- ‘to fear beforehand,” wt 
ὑπερ δέδοικά cov, I fear for thee, Ant. 82. 
In compos. with a verb of caring for, 
however, πρό sometimes=imép, e.g. προ- 
κήδομαι Ant. 741. 

91 £ πλησιαζόντων Βετε-- πλησίον 
ὄντων: usu. the verb=either (1) to ap- 
roach, or (2) to consort with (dat.), as 

low, 1130, εἴτε--καὶ στείχειν ἔσω 
(χρήζειε), ἰὥτοιμός εἰμι τοῦτο δρᾶν). So 
Eur, Jon 1120 (quoted by Elms, etc.) 
πεπυσμέναι γάρ, εἰ θανεῖν ἡμᾶς a 
| ἥδιον dv θάνοιμεν. «£6 ὁρᾶν φάος 
εἴτε ὁρᾶν φάος (χρὴ), (ἥδιον ἂν anes 


αὐτόν. dng as, eschs Zum. δ τὶν 
εἰ δικαίως εἴτε μή, κρῖνον δίκην. 
8 2. ἐς πάντας, Her, 8. bei 


11ΟΙ, etc.: schol. 
ἀγωνίζομαι ἣ pies 
an Ἢ eye Prien ea 

(not with περ ΄ | 
εὐσεβείᾳ.- -ἢ καὶ, ‘anon ‘This must 
not be confounded with the occasions! 
use of # καί in megative sentences co” 
taining a comparison: eg. Ai, 1103 OOF 
ἔσθ᾽ ὅπου σοὶ τόνδε κοσμῆσαι πλέον 
ἔκειτο θεσμὸς ἢ καὶ oe ott Bl 485. 
οὔτε γάρ ποτε | μητρὸς σύ : 
ἢ κἀμοῦ φίλον: “Aatiphon. de caed. 

23 ἐζητεῖτο οὐδέν τι μᾶλλον ὑπὸ 
ἄλλων ἣ καὶ ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ (where καί is 
dundant, =‘on my part’) 

95 λέγοιμ᾽ ἂν, a deferential fons! 
having regard to the permission oe 
given. Cp. Phil. 674 χωροῖς ἂν 
El, 637 κλύοις ἂν ἤδη. 


1 


subject of the leading νι eye bey 
i Ὁ er! 
hat ich (fe 


“as having been harboured 
says) has’ been harboured.’ 
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But what is the oracle? So far, thy words make me 
bold nor yet afraid. 

If thou wouldest hear while these are nigh, I am ready 
k; or else to go within. 

‘Speake before all: the sorrow which I bear is for these 
‘an for mine own life. 

With thy leave, I will tell what I heard from the god. 
s our lord bids us plainly to drive out a defiling thing, 
he saith) hath been harboured in this land, and not to 
+ it, so that it cannot be healed. 

By what rite shall .we cleanse us? What is the 

of the misfortune? 

By banishing a man, or by bloodshed in quittance of 
ed, since it is that blood which brings the tempest on our 


And who is the man whose fate he thus reveals! 
Latus, king, was lord of our land before thou wast pilot 
State. 


inks: but there is room for doubting whether it was not due to the διορθω- 
{corrector (S), A, and other of the later ss., have χειμάζον : and χειμάζει, 


1 ἔλε 


eye 

τῶν els τὸ δέον: he said, ‘Take 
‘in the assurance that’ &c. 

ee for ἐξελαύνειν was regular 

+ Thue. 1. 126 τὸ ἄγος 

Fr bead (iz. to banish the Alc- 

oe S01 127, 5128, 1355 

errov τρέφειν. The 

in pia the sense that it 

{healed ὃν anything else than 

| or banishment of the blood- 

but it can still be healed if that 

ἧς made. Thus ἀνήκεστον is a 

+ ep. Plat. Rep. 565¢ 

a ΒΡ οϑξαν μέγαν: ae 

phon 7 έγ. I. y. § 7 

(in the cause of the 


“to heal with this 
ie teed which angers the 
“spirits, 80 Ἐπ purge the 
of the defilement 


«ξυμφορᾶς. Ἐν μῆαι peste 
command us ἐλαύνειν 
What is the manner of our 
ἕξ ὯΝ Bee defilement)? Eur. 
ὁ τρόπος αὐτοῦ; τί φυ- 
3 ‘what is the manner 
Tod nara exile). Eouse- 
emistic for guilt, as Plat. 


ϑαρρεῖν ὡς καταστησο- gat? λωφῆσαι. πολλὰ μέρῃ τῆς τοιαύτης 


ὐμφορᾶς, to be healed in great measure 
of such ‘a malady (viz., of evil-doing): 

ib, 8540 ἐν τῷ προσώπῳ καὶ ταῖς χερσὶ 
γραφεὶς τὴν ἐνμφοράν,᾿ with his misfortune 
[the crime of sacrilege] branded on his 
face and hands.’ Her. 1. 35 συμφορῇ 
ἐχόμενος-- ἐναγής, under a ban. Prof. 
Kennedy understands: ‘what is the mode 
of compliance (with the oracle)?” He 
compares O.C. 641 τῇδε γὰρ ξυνοίσομαι 
(‘for with that choice I will comply’). 
But elsewhere, at least, συμφορά does not 
occur in a sense parallel with συμφέ- 
ρεσθαι, ‘to agree with,’ 

100 £ ἀνδρηλατοῦντας, As if, in- 
stead’ of ποίῳ καθαρμῷ, the ora had 
been τί ποιοῦντας ; cong. te ete 
μάζον πόλιν, since it is ὧδ stood τόδε, 
viz. that implied in φόνον] which brings 
the storm on Thebes. χειμάζον, acc. 
absol. ὡς presents the facies the ground 
of belief on which the Thebans are com- 
manded to act: ‘Do thus, assured that it 
is this blood,’ εἰς. Cp. 0.C. 380: Xen. 
Hellen. 2. 4. τ οἱ δὲ τριάκοντα, ὡς ἐξὸν 
ἤδη αὐτοῖς τυραννεῖν ἀδεῶς, προεῖπον, κιτιᾺ. 
Cp. Eur. Suppl. 268 πόλις δὲ πρὸς πόλιν | 
ἕπτηξε χειμασθεῖσα, ‘city with city seeks 
shelter, when vexed by storms.’ 

104 ἀπευθύνειν, to steer in a right 
course. The infin. is of theimperf., = πρό- 


ZOPOKAEOYE 
OL. ἔξοιδ᾽ ἀκούων: οὐ yap εἰσεῖδόν γέ πω. 


ΚΡ. τούτου θανόντος νῦν ἐπιστέλλει capa: 
τοὺς αὐτοέντας χειρὶ τιμωρεῖν τ' fee 


OL. οἱ δ᾽ εἰσὶ ποῦ γῆς; ποῦ τό εἰρεθῆσεῖοι at 
inios 7 αιᾷς υστόξῥαρτον ἐπε Σ 
ΚΡ. ἢἣδ᾽ ἔφάσκε γῇ. τὸ τού; - 
Re ἐκφεύγει δὲ ἀμελούμενον. ne 
πότερα δ᾽ ἐν οἴκοις ἢ 'v ἀγροῖς ὁ Adios ἰω- 
᾿ ς ἐπ᾿ ἄλλης τῷδε inte φόνῳ; 
| ὡς ἔφασκεν, ἐκδῆ μων πάλιν . 
πρὸς οἶκον οὐκέθ᾽ ἵκεθ᾽, ὡς ἀπεστάλῇ. 5. 
οὐδ᾽ ἄγγελός τις οὐδὲ σύμηρακτὼρ ὁδοῦ Ὁ 
κατεῖδ᾽, ὅτου τις τοι oar ἄν; 
θνήσκουσι γάρ, πλὴν εἷς τις, ὃς φόβῳ φυγὼν. 
ὧν εἶδε πλὴν ἕν οὐδὲν εἶχ᾽ εἰδὼς φράσαι 
τὸ ποῖον; Ψ γὰρ πόλλ᾽ ἐξεύροι μαθεῖν, 
ἀρχὴν βραχεῖαν εἰ λάβοιμεν ἐλπίδος. 
found in a few later Μ58.) seems to have been inerely a conjecture. 


without accent. The scribe placed a dot over o, to indicate that it sho 
‘but this dot was afterwards almost erased, whether by his own hand 


twas or τινὰσ τ. The reading τινά seems to occur in no Ms., but only 


es, before you were steer- 
to steer). Oedipus took the 
gry waters into smooth : 
ep. 696 ἐμὰν γᾶν φίλαν | ἐν πόνοις ἀλύου- 
σαν rar’ ὀρθὸν οὔρισας: fr. 151 πλήκτροιν 
ἀπευθύνουσιν οὐρίαν τρόπιν, ‘with the helm 
(πλῆκτρα, the blades of the πηδάλια) they 
‘steer their bark before the breeze.” 
105 οὐ γὰρ εἰσεῖδόν γέπω. As Ocd. 
knows that Laius is dead, the tone of un- 
concern given by this colloquial use of cp. Aesch. Zum. 244 (the 
οὔπω (instead of οὔποτε) isa skilful touch, Orestes) elev" τόδ᾽ ἐστὲ 
Cp. Zl. 4o2 XP. σὺ δ' οὐχὶ πείσει...; BA. τέκμαρ. The poet hints 
δῆτα᾽ μήπω νοῦ τοσόνδ᾽ εἴην κενή: Eur. what might else have seemed 
Hec. 1278 μήπω paveln Τυνδαρὶς τοσόνδε ἰδὲ previous inaction of 
παῖς: I, 12.270 ἀλλ᾽ οὕπω πάντες ὁμοῖοι] 110 ἔφᾳσκε, sc. ὁ eds | 
ἀνέρες ἐν πολέμῳ: cp. our (ironical) ‘I τὸ fyvos). τὸ δὲ 
have yet to learn.’ sententious force,=‘now.’ 1 
107 τοὺς αὐτοέντας... τιναθ. todsim- though uttered in an oracular ἔν 
part of the god’s me Ρ 
αὐτός τι νῦν δρῶν εἶτα ὃ γ᾽ 
γὰρ πονοῦντι καὶ θεὸς 
118 mre, 
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I know it well—by hearsay, for I saw him never, 

He was slain; and the god now bids us plainly to 
‘engeance on his ‘murderers—whosoever they be. 

And where are they upon the earth? Where shall the 
tk of this old crime be found ? 

In this land,—said the god. What is sought for can be 

only that which is not watched escapes. 

And was it in the house, or in the field, or on strange 
: Latus met this bloody end? 

’Twas on a visit to Delphi, as he said, that he had left 
1; and he came home no more, after he had once set forth. 

And was there none to tell? Was there no comrade 
surney who saw the deed, from whom tidings might have 
ined, and used? 

All perished, save one who fled in fear, and could tell 
iin but one thing of all that he saw. 

And what was that? One thing might show the clue 
7, could we get but a small beginning for hope. 
das (ed. Demetrius Galcondylas, +498 .p}), the othen editions of Suites 


is (5. ν. ἐπιστέλλει). 17 The rst hand in L wrote ὅπον, which has 
id to ὅτου, perhaps by the ogee [I had doubted this; but in the 


ἑωρός: Laius was going to 
order to ἊΣ Apo wheet 
(Oedipus), formerly exposed 
Kegs command, bad tnteed 
et Phew, 30. oh ἐκτεθέντα 
τεύων μαθεῖν | εἰ μηκέτ' ay, ds 

told the ‘Thebans at 
when he was leavi 


ποὶ going abroady bat ding 
: ΟἹ lat. a 
eee τ τίς Τάς 


Cyr. τ. 3, 2 ὡς δὲ ἀφίκετο 

Οἷς. Brut. 5. ut illos 

He @ te postea ny eee 
νι: 

as if ἄγγελός τις were to 

ἊΣ ἦλθε: but the second 


you answer, I also do not know what use 
to make [of your answer, sc. τούτοις ἃ ἂν 
droxplvp),—where shortly before we have 
οὐδὲ χρῆσθαι τῇ ἀποκρίσει ἦν σοι ἀπεκρι- 
νάμην οὐδὲν οἷός τ᾽ ἦσθα. 

118 :. θνήσκουσι. The subscript in 
the pres. stem of this verb is attested by 
Attic inscriptions (Meisterhans, Gram. p. 
86). The practice of the Laurentian 
Ms. fluctuates. It gives the « subscript 
here, in 623, 1457; O.C. 611; Ant. 547, 


761; El. 1022. It omits the ¢ subscript 
in Bh. ὅς, τιν 540, 1486; 77. 707, Τοῦ! 
Ph. τοῦδ. iat 


ἐπαγωγὰ εἰπεῖν τὸν Βρασίδαν καὶ περὶ τοῦ 
καρποῦ φόβῳ ἔγνωσαν : 5. 1ο ἐντόνως καὶ 
ὀργῇ χωροῖντεν. -ἀδὼπ, with sure know 
(and not merely from confused 
pea lees ἀσαφὴς δόξα): so ττδι λέγει 
γὰρ εἰδὼς οὐδὲν ἀλλ᾽ ἄλλως πονεῖ: Ll. 
1 ὅπως ἂν εἰδὼς ἡμὶν ἀγγείλῃς σαφῆ. 
locasta. says. (49), in reference to this 
same point in the man’s testimony, Kode 
ἔστιν αὐτῷ τοῦτό γ᾽ ἐκβαλεῖν πάλιν. 
120 τὸ ποῖον; Cp. 291: Κλ 670 
πρῆγμα πορσύνων μέγα. | KA. τὸ ποῖον, 
ὦ ξέν᾽; εἰπέ. Ar. Pax 696 εὐδαιμονεῖ: 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥῪΣ 


οὕτω πεσούσης dine 

ἡ πϑδιχιλῳδὸς Σφὶγξ τὸ πρὸς ποσὶ σκοπεῖν 
μεθέντας ἡμᾶς τἀφανῇ προσήγετο. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ὑπαρχῆς αὖθις ave’ ἐγὼ φανῶ 
ἐπαξιὼς γὰρ Φοῖβος, ἀξίως δὲ σὺ 
πρὸ τοῦ θανόντος τήνδ᾽ ἔθεσθ᾽ ἐπιστροφήν" 
ὥστ᾽ ἐνδίκως ὄψεσθε κἀμὲ σύμμαχον, 

γῇ τῇδε τιμωροῦντα τῷ θεῷ θ᾽ ἅμα. 

ὑπὲρ γὰρ οὐχὶ τῶν ἀξωτέρω φίλων 


autotype facsimile of L the original π᾿ is clear.] ὅτου. 184 πρὸτοῦ.. Therst 
hand had written πρὸ στοῦ, separating the σ᾿ (as he often does) from the syllable to 
which it belonged, and forming or in one character; the corrector erased the & 


πάσχει δὲ θαυμαστόν. “EPM. τὸ τί; ἐξεύ- act done at a definite past moment. Cp. 

pou One thing would find out i ten ” 

how to learn many things, i.e. would 

prove aclue to them. The infin. μαθεῖν 

as after a verb of teaching or devising: 

Her. 1. 196 ἄλλο Ἢ τι pepe Roark 

γενέσθαι. Plat. Rep. 5198 ἐν ὅλῃ τῇ Μιλήτῳ. ’ 

πόλει τοῦτο μηχανᾶται ἐγγενέσθαι. ἐμποδὼν sc. ὄν, with κακὸν, 
122 -. ἔφασκε sc. ὁ φυγών (118). οὐ νὴ in you 

μιᾷ ῥώμῃ-- οὐχ ἑνὸς ῥώμῃ, in the strength i ν᾿ 

not of one man. ΟΡ. Her. r. 174 πολλῇ 

χειρὶ ἐργαζομένων τῶν Κνιδίων. Ant. 14 

διπλῇ xep'=by the hands of twain. So 

perth. χερὶ διδύμᾳ Pind. Pyth. 2.9.—oWw election of Oed. ‘The abstract 

πλήθει: cp. on 55. suits the train of thought on which Ὁ 
184:. εἴ τι ea .7-A.,if someintrigue, _ has already entered,—viz. that the 

aided by (ξὺν) money, had ποῖ been was the work of a Theban faction (124) 

working from Thebes. τι ἰς subject to who wished to destroy, not the king 

ds + distinguish the adverbial rz merely, but the kingship. Cp. 

(='perchance’) which is often joined to Cho. 973 ἔδεσθε χώρας τὴν διπλῆν. 

εἰ μή in diffident expressions, as 969 εἴτι νίδα (Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus) 

μὴ τὠμῷ πόθῳ | κατέφθιτ᾽, ‘unless fer-  ἠ[80 ποικιλῳδὸς, εἰηρὶ 

chance’: 80 Ὁ. Ὁ. 1450, Tr. ε86 etc.  tleties, αἰνίγμαι Ῥ. Plat. Rey « 

Schneid. cp. Thuc. 1. 131 καί τι αὐτῷ kal ὁ περὶ τὸν ἔρωτα νόμος ἐν μὲν 

ἐπράσσετο ἐς τὰς πόλεις ταύτας προδοσία: πόλεσι νοῆσαι ῥάδιοτ' ἁπλῶς 

πέρι: and §. 83 ὑπῆρχε δέ τι αὐτοῖς καὶ ἐκ τ ὁ δὲ ἐνθάδε καὶ ἐν Λακεδ 

τοῦ" Αργους αὐτόθεν πρασσόμενον.- -ἐπράσ- ποικίλος. Her. 7. 111 πρόμαντις δὲ 

σετο.. ἔβη: the imperf. refers here toa χρέουσα, κατάπερ ἐν Δελφοῖσι, καὶ 

continued actin past time, the aor. to an ποικιλώτερον, ‘the chief prophetess is she 
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He said that robbers met and fell on them, not in one 
night, but with full many hands, 
low, then, unless there was some trafficking in bribes 
are, should the robber have dared thus far? 

Such things were surmised ; but, Latus once slain, amid 
ubles no avenger arose. 

But, when royalty had fallen thus, what trouble in your 

in have hindered a full search? 

The riddling Sphinx had made us let dark things go, 
s inviting us to think of what lay at our doors, 

Nay, I will start afresh, and once more make dark things 
Right worthily hath Phoebus, and worthily hast thou, be- 
this care on the cause of the dead; and so, as is meet, 
1 find me too leagued with you in seeking vengeance for 
id, and for the god besides. On behalf of no far-off friend, 


te later a1ss., A and a few more have πρὸ (sometimes with the gloss ὑπὲρ): 
ve mpos.—rip8? ἔθεσθ᾽ ἐπιστροφήν] A variant recorded in the margin of L, 
πίζει γραφήν, is instructive, as indicating the lengths to which arbitrary 


he had done in the case of the Sphinx’s 
riddle: αὐτά -- τὰ ἀφανῆ. 

188 ἐπαξίως (which would usually 
have a genitive) implies the standard— 
worthily of his own godkead, or of the 
occasion—and_is slightly stronger than 
ἀξίως. Cp. Eur. Hec. 168 ἀπωλέσατ', 
Gheur': Or. 181 διοιχόμεθ᾽, οἰχόμεϑ᾽: 
Ale. 400 ὑπάκουσον, ἄκουσον. 

184 πρὸ, on behalf of, cp. πρὸ τῶνδε 10, 
0.0. 811: Xen. Cyr. 8. 8, 4 εἴ τι... δια- 
κινδυνεύσειε πρὸ βασιλέως: τ. 6. 42 ἀξιώ- 

128), the instant, σουσι σὲ πρὸ ἑαυτῶν βουλεύεσθαι. Campb. 
ἰουδῖο, opp. to τὰ ἀφανῆ, ob- reads πρὸς τοῦ θανόντος, which here could 
itions (as to the death of Laius) mean only ‘at the instance of the dead.’ 
| yaar interest, Pind. πρός never=‘on behalf of,’ ‘for the sake 
a μὲν παροιχόμενον] of,’ but sometimes ‘on the side of’: eg. 

Hep Her. τ᾿ 124 ἀποστάντες ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνου καὶ 
γενόμενοι πρὸς σέο, ‘ranged themselves on 
your side’: τ. 75 ἐλπίσας πρὸς ἑωυτοῦ τὸν 
χρησμὸν εἶναι, that the oracle was on his 
side: below, 1434, πρὸς c00...@pdow, I 
will speak on your side,—in your in- 
terest: Trach. 479 καὶ τὸ πρὸς κείνου 
λέγειν, to state his side of the case also. 
-- ἐπιστροφήν, a turning round (0. C. 
τῆς ἐπιστήμης ὑπαρχῇ occurs το 48), hence, attention, regard: ἐπίστρο- 
pps cienbstics of Arist. φὴν τίθεσθαι (like σπουδήν, πρόνοιαν τίθ., 

3 (Berlin ed. Az. 18, 536)-- ἐπιστρέφεσθαί (rvs), Phil. 


ἀκροάσεως 8. b 
ὁ en ΠΡ δὸς the word 509, Dem. dx -Avscocts ὃ 336 abe 
in ἐξ ὑπαρχῆς, Cp. £1. τς ἐπεστράφη ‘heeded ποῖ᾽ οὐδὲν ἐφρόντισε 
116 ἐδ. 135. 
δ τῶν ἀν cs | 207" Seip\ γὰρ, οὐχὶ κιτλο κα Dot 


30 
ἀλλ᾽ 


αὐτὸς αὑτοῦ τοῦτ᾽ doo 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 


wet on ἍΜ, 


ce ee 


΄ ἣ 2 ‘ \ 
ὅστις γὰρ ἦν ἐκεῖνον ὁ κτανὼν τά; 


κἄμ᾽ 


ῃ + τὰ 
τοιαύτῃ χειρὶ τιμωρεῖν θέλοι. 
κείνῳ πῤοσὰρκῶν oh ἐμαυτὸν ὦ 


nctne 


ἀλλ᾽ ὡς τάχιστα, παῖδες, ὑμεῖς μὲν Pt 


ἵστασθε, τούσδ᾽ dpavres ἱκτῆρας κλι 
ἄλλος δὲ Κάδμου λαὸν ὧδ᾽ ἀθροι 


> 
ee 
era, “ἢ 


ὡς πᾶν ἐμοῦ δράσοντος' ἢ γὰρ εὐτυχεῖς 


> νι 
ὦ παῖδες, ἱστώμεσϑα. 


σὺν τῷ θεῷ φανούμεθ᾽, ἢ πεπτωκότες. “ἡ 
ΣΙ ἔδρα, τῶνδε γὰρ χάριν 


καὶ δεῦρ᾽ ἔβημεν ὧν ὅδ᾽ ἐξαγγέλλεται." 
Φοῖβος δ᾽ ὁ πέμψας τάσδε μαντείας ἅμα Εν 
σωτήρ θ᾽ ἵκοιτο καὶ νόσου παυστήριοξ" 


A Peas 


στρ. «α΄. 
9 Πυθῶνος ἀγλαὰς ἔβας" 
ἐβ Brae 


πον u 


conjecture was sometimes carried. Cp. on 1829. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 
are Pal ear ἃ a atin 
ὦ Διὸς dSveres par, tis ποτε τᾶς ποὶ 


188 αὐτοῦ L: 


merely in the cause of Laius, whose widow 
he has married. ‘The arrangement of the 
words is designed to help a second mean- 
ing of which the speaker is unconscious: 
‘im the cause of a friend who is not far 
off? (his own father). ‘The reference to 
Laius is confirmed by κείνῳ προσαρκῶν 


αὑτοῦ -- ἐμαυτοῦ. ‘The reflexive 
αὑτοῦ, etc. is a pron. of the 1st pers. in 
Ὁ. δ. 966, ΕἸ. 285, Ai. 1132: of the 
and pers., in O.C. 53, 930, 1355, Zr. 
45ι. αἀποσκεδῷ, dispel, as a taint in 
the air: cp. Od. 8. 149 σκέδασον δ᾽ ἄπο 
κήδεα θυμοῦ: Plat. Phaed. 11 Ὁ ph... 
ἄνεμος αὐτὴν (τὴν ψυχὴν) ἐκβαίνουσαν ἐκ 
τοῦ σώματος διαφυσᾷ καὶ διασκεδάννυσιν. 
189 Φ ἐκεῖνον ὁ κτανὼν. ἐκεῖνον has 
emphasis: ep. 820.-- τοιαύτῃ, referring to 
κτανὼν, implies φονίᾳ: on τιμωρεῖν see 
τοῦ. ‘The spectator thinks of the time 
when Oed. shall be blinded by his own 
hand.—For the double ἂν cp. 339, 862, 


1438. 
142 παῖδες. The king here, as the 
est in 147, addresses αἱ the suppliants. 
144) is one of the king’s attend- 
—| | Kt. Cp. Ant. 
417 χθονὸς. ἀείρας: Phil. 630 νεὼς ἄγον- 
τα. Prose would require a compound 


verb: Xen. Symp. 4. 3% 
ϑάκων. ἄραντες. Acsch. 
Bous γε τούτους aly) ἐν 
βωμοὺς ἐπ᾿ ἄλλους δαιμόνων 
δράσοντος, 


nothing 
cp. 97. Plat. pol. 
πᾶν ποιεῖν καὶ New. Hell 
Ὧι πάντα ἐποίει ὅπως, εἰ δύναιτο, 
εἴς. πεπτωκότεξ: " 


141 #. ὦ παῖδες: see on 14: 
δεῦρ᾽ ἔβημεν, we een came here: 
was the motive of our coming i 
instance. Phil. 
θρασυστομῶν 
παρὰ τοῦ more καὶ λήψεσθε 
ἀγγέλλεται, pore on his 
(midd.), of himself: ie 
asked, wliro pollicetur. Cp. 
ἀγγέλλομαι.. εἶναι φίλος, “I offer 
ship.’ Eur, has thus used éayy. 
where metre permitted the more 
ἐπαγγέλλομαι: Heracl. 581. κε 


150 


ύσου 
ΞΞῈΞ 
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‘in mine own cause, shall I dispel this taint. For who- 
5 the slayer of Latus might wish to take vengeance on me 
th a hand as fierce. Therefore, in doing right to Latus, 
myself. 

ie, haste ye, my children, rise from the altar-steps, and 
e suppliant boughs ; and let some other summon hither 
τοῦ mus, warned that I mean to leave nought un- 
or our health (with the god’s help) shall be made certain 
τ ruin, 

My children, let us rise; we came at first to seek what 
Ἢ promises of himself. "And may Phoebus, who sent 
tacles, come to us therewith, our saviour and deliverer 
ὃ pest. 

Cuorus. 


sweetly-speaking message of Zeus, in what spirit 
thou come from goldén Pytho unto glorious 


ind Deen made from ἐκεῖνοσ in L. The false reading ἐκεῖνος occurs in 
later mss. 


᾿ 


», I offer to die—épa: (1440), a poet. equivalent for φήμη: c] 
᾿ god, who has summoned us S10 dx" oluanie' ere, Aue becanse 
‘our pollution, αὐ the same time Zeus speaks by the mouth of his son; 
SIE sre Aesch, Eum. 19 Διὸς προφήτης δ' ἐστὶ 
‘The Chorus consists οἵ ὀ Λοξίας πατρός. ἀδνυεπὲς, merely a general 
of noble birth, ‘the _ propitiatory epitnet: the Chorus have not 
ἃ honour of the land’ (1223) γεῖ heard whether the response is com- 
a the Κάδμου dads just forting or not. It is presently told to 
Spr ondigns (τῳ. Osdipas them by Oed. (242). Cp. Ef. 480 ἀδυ- 
πνόύων. ὀνειράτων, dreams breathing com- 

ctor left the stage, the fort (from the gods). τίς ποτε. ἔβας; 
oni pen {πάροδο) What art thou that hast come? #2. in 
it ὀρχήστρα. For what spirit hast thou come? bringing us 

the EAByss ‘Which follows health or despair? 

182 Πυθώνος, from Pytho (Delphi): 
151—158)- 15 the god’s bn the gen. see on 142 βάθρων | ἵστασθε. 
‘a harbinger of health? δ πυληχβέτονι ἰυχρύσον, ‘rich in gold,’ with 
some further pain in store alsion'te the costly ἀναθήματα dedicated 
i at Delphi, and esp. to the treasury of the 
τὰ 4169) May temple, in which gold and silver could be 
sticcour us! deposited, as in a bank, until required for 
τ 8 ‘The fruits οἵ τε. iad 9. 404 οὐδ᾽ ὅσα.. λάϊνος οὐδὸς 
‘worl ᾿ ἀφήτορος ἐντὸς ἐέργει | Φοίβου ᾿Απόλλωνος, 
(τ το). The un- Πυθοῖ ἐνὶ πετρηέσσῃ. Thuc. 1. 121 ναυ- 
air: wives and τικόν τε ἀπὸ τῆς ὑπαρχούσης τε οὐσίας 
ΝΕ ‘the altars. ἐξαρτυσόμεθα, καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν ἐν Δελφοῖς καὶ 
ed May Ares, ite ᾿Ὀλυμπίᾳ χρημάτων. Athen. 233 F τῷ 
Ἐ may thy μὲν οὖν ἐν Δελφοῖν ᾿Απόλλωνι τὸν πρότερον 


1st 
strophe. 


Zeus, destroy him. ἐν τῇ Λακεδαίμονι χρυσὸν καὶ ἄργυρον - 


(203—215). May the, [mpérepor=before the time of Lysander] 
fan Diony-° tevopobow ἀρατεθῆναι, τ Bur. υὐδάρι τοῦβ 
i ‘us against the evil god. Θεοῦ | χρυσοῦ γέμοντα γύαλα (recesses), 


ΠΣ ΕΣ orate θησαυροὺς βροτῶν. Jon 54 Δελφοί 


᾿ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟῪΣ 
ν ally 
Θήβας; ἀκίόαμαι, φοβερὰν φρένα Sele πάλλων δὰ τ 


τ jue “Addie earns 


ae σοὶ «ζόμενος wi nae 38 a 


ἕναις ὥραις we 


taint μοι, ὦ B χρυσέας τέκνον ᾿Ἐλπίδος, 


mepireh 


Ps 


«-- 


ἀντ. «. πρῶτι Oe ἢ ἜΣ θύγατερ Διός, ἄμβροτ᾽ ᾿αθών, 


3 γαϊάοχοι 
8ἼΑρτεμιν, ἃ κυύκὶ 


ion ἀγορᾶς θρόνον eee eieian 


κεκλόμενος L, with ὦ written over os by a late hand. A few of the later ass 


σφ᾽ ἔθεντο (the young Ion) χρυσοφύ- 
λᾶκα τοῦ θεοῦ, | ταμίαν τε πάντων. Pind. 


Pyth. 6. 8 ἐν πολυχρύσῳ ᾿Απολλωνίᾳ... 


@ 
158 The bold use of ἐκτέταμαι is in- 
terpreted by φοβερὸν φρένα δέματι πάλ. 
λων, which is to be tal in close con- 
nection with it, ἐκτείνεσθαι is not found 
elsewhere of mental tension (though 
Dionys. De Comp. Verb. c. 15 ad fin. has 
ἡ τῆς διανοίας ἔκτασι » καὶ τὸ τοῦ δείματος 
ἀπροσδόκητον. Cp. Xen. Cyr. 1. 

ἕως παρατείναιμι τοῦτον, ὥσπερ οὗτος 
ἐμὲ παρατείνει ἀπὸ σοῦ xwhiwy,—‘rack,’ 
‘torture’ him. But παρατείνεσθαι, when 
used figuratively, usually meant ‘to be 
worn out,’ ‘fatigued to death’: eg. Plato 
Lysis 104 © παραταθήσεται ὑπὸ σοῦ ἀκούων 
θαμὰ λέγοντος, enecaditur, he will be tired 
to death of hearing it. So Xen. Mem. 3. 
18. 6 παρατέταμαι μακρὰν ὁδὸν ropev- 
θείς. Triclinius explains here, ‘1 am 
prostrated by dread? (ἐκπέπληγμαι, wap! 
ὅσον οἱ ἐκπλαγέντες ἔκτασιν σώματος καὶ 
ἀκινησίαν πάσχουσιν: cp. Eur, Med, 585 
ἕν γὰρ ἐκτενεῖ σ᾽ mos): so Ph. 858 ὑπὸ 
ταται νύχιον (of a sleeper). But the con- 
text favours the other νἱενν.---πάλλων, 
transitive, governing φρένα, making my 
heart to shake ; not intransitive, for rah. 
λόμενος, with φρένα as accus. of the part 
affected. An intransitive use of πάλλω 
in this figurative sense is not warranted 
by such instances as Ar. Lys. 1304 κοῦφα 
πάλλων, ‘lightly leaping in the dance’: 
Eur. Zl. 435 ἔπαλλε δελφίς (τε ἐσκίρτα), 
‘the dolphin leaped’: 16.477 ἵπποι ἔπαλ- 
λον ‘quivered? in death). Cp. Aesch. 
P.V. 88 κραδία φόβῳ φρένα λακτίζει: 
80, when the speaker is identified with 
the troubled spirit within him, we can 
say φρένα wdhw,—where φρένα has a less 
distinctly physical sense than in Aesch, 


Lies yet has Bhysiol associations which 
lp to make the less harsh. 
154 Addu. Delphian ΑἹ is 

also Delian—having 3 

the Tonic legend, from his native 

Heron Attica, to Delphi (Aesch. 

9). A Boeotian I 

as the birthplace of Apollo: 

16 ἐνταῦθα τὸν ϑεὸν γενέσθαι, 

καὶ τὸ μὲν πλησίον ὅρος Δῆλος καλεῖται. 

‘We can scarcely say, however, with 

Schneidewin that δάλιε here ‘bewrays 

the Athenian,’ when we 

the Theban Pindar hails the 

Apollo as meen καὶ Δάλου 


Apollo), Pail. 168, 843. 
155 ἁζόμενος (rt. dy, wi 

pliesa religious fear: cp. Θά. 9. 4 

ἐπεὶ # ἔθονον οὐχ ἄζεο σῷ ἐνὶ 


deliverance from the plague. 
expiation be of a new kind 

will some ancient mode of 

called into ‘se onee more, 

λὲν recalls Aesch. Ag. 154 μίμνει, 
φοβερὰ μέ ϊγρείας, ied 4 
ινάμων μῆνις τεκνόποσοι. νέον» 
with xpéos: πάλιν, adverb with 

τ ee χρέα ἐξανύσεις; ἢ, ‘ea 
πάλιν ἐξανύσειε: The doubling of 
co-ordinates νέον and πάλιν, as if one 
τίνας ἢ μαχομένους ἢ ἀμαχεὶ 
χρέος here=xpjua, ‘matter’ (i 
importanc Aesch. Suppl. Ἢ 87 

lene) spor (be ἐπικρὰίνειε: Eur, of 
530 τί καινὸν ἦλθε rola 

Others take it as= ‘obligation’ (ep. τ 
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s? I am on the rack, terror shakes my soul, O thou 
ἢ healer to whom wild cries rise, in holy fear of thee, what 
thou wilt work for me, perchance unknown before, per- 
renewed with the revolving years ; tell me, thou immortal 
, born of Golden Hope! 


irst call I on thee, daughter of Zeus, divine Athena, rst anti- 
on thy sister, guardian of our land, Artemis, who ‘phe. 
her throne of fame, above the circle of our Agora, 


‘or κεκλομένω.---κέκλομαι, ὦ Blaydes.—dyBpor’] ἄντομ᾽ Wecklein. 


Koyala Kprels βωμῶν. “~Roaid throne of 
the marketplace’ means simply, Ct now 
think) ‘throne cor round 
marketplace.’ The εἰ statue of 
Artemis is in the middle of the agora; 
hence the agora itself is poetically called 
her throne. The word κύκλος in con- 
nection with the Athenian ripen of 
which it perhaps denoted a special 
schol. Ar, Zy. 137 ὁ δὲ κύκλος ἐλθήνησίν 
ov ἔτεος, καὶ ἐπή- ἐστι καθάπερ μάκελλος, ἐκ τῆς κατασκενῆς 
(form) τὴν προσηγορίαν λαβών. ἔνθα δὴ 
χρυσέας κιτ.λ. ΤῊΣ answer (not πιπράσκεται χωρὶς κρεῶν τὰ ἄλλα ὥνια, καὶ 
allo ἰς ἐξαιρέτως δὲ οἱ ἰχθύες. Cp. Eur. Or. 919 
oice— ὀλεγάκις ἄστυ κἀγορᾶς χραίνων κύκλον, ‘the 
circle of the ng. io is ameter 
ἐπ ἐφ τῶν alclag-asde ROBB He 
all round’ the agora. In 7. 18. 
cited by Casaubon on Theophr. 
Char. 2 4, ἱερῷ ἐνὶ κύκλῳ refers merely to 
the γέροντες in council. This is better 
than (1) ‘her round seat in the agora’— 
κυκλόεντα meaning that the pedestal of the 
4» Statue was circular; (2) ‘her throne in 
the agora, round which κύκλιοι χοροί 
Υ τῆς ἀληθε range themselves.’ This last ig im- 
ὑπό τε τοῦ νόμου καθ᾽ ὃν διώ- posites 
8 tray εἵνεκα δ  εὐκλέα, alluding to Artemis Εὔκλεια, 
virgin goddess. of Fair Eames ore 
8. 8, 10 ἦν δὲ αὐτοῖς νόμιμον ἔτ τες by Locri Boeotians: 
The repetition of du- Plut. Arist, 20 βωμὸς τ ΣῈ eal dyehna 
some weak and need- παρὰ πᾶσαν ἀγορὰν ἵδρυται, καὶ προθύουσιν 
αἵ τε γαμούμεναι καὶ οἱ γαμοῦντεξ: also at 
. 4-42. Pausanias 
h saw a temple of *Aprems Bike, with 
In 0. 072 it is the ἃ statue by Scopas, near the Προιτίδες 
Πρ ‘gisdling τόλαι on the Nike side of Thebes, . Near 
πέπον υγαιάοχον.. Cp. it were statues of Apollo Boedromios and 
Ar. Zi. 581 (πολιάοχος Hermes ee 
πολισσοῦχοι θεοὶ Aesch. τ 
ἀγορᾶς θρόνον: οἷν “may have besoneets Tulse 
θρόνον: cp. Ant. 79; t ning the ἀγορά, Soph. may have been 
ξύναιμον, Trach. 993 6 further influenced by the fact that Artemis 


3 
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ἑκαβόλον, ἰὼ 
yt. a ii μοι, 

ρας dras ὕπερ ὀρνὺμενᾶς πόλει, ΤΩΣ 
φλόγα βάτου, ἔλθετε καὶ νῦν. 


στρ. β. ὦ πόποι, ἀνάριθμα γι φέροις 1 
ς, οὐδ᾽ ἔνι φροντίδος 


3 δέ δ 
gas! νοσεῖ δέ μοι πρόϊας oT 


4 Καὶ Φοῖβοι 

δ τρισσοὶ ah 

6 εἴ more καὶ π᾿ 
ely 

τήνυύδατ᾽ ἐκ 


“5 


pet 


Axo 


8 ᾧ τις MVE 


4K 
δ iy 


8 ἄλλον δ᾽ dy ai 


ἂς χθονὸς au Fal, 


8 ἀκτὰν πρὸς ἑσπέρου 
ἄντ. β. ὧν πόλις ἀνά, 
3 νηλέα δὲ. γένει 


᾿ἀνοΐκτως "-““- τὶ 


x 
οὔτε € 

— γὰρ ΥΩ 
καματων ἀνέχδυο τι γυναῖκες" 
Tpoot 


7 κρεῖσσον ἀμδιμὰκέτου nope ὄρμενον 


δῦτε τόκοϊσιν 


17: 
174 


bts ἀπὲρ εὖ 


rier seme 


ipdpos ὁ ὄλλυται" 


πρὸς πέδῳ θαναταφόρα κεῖται 


8 ἐν. δ᾽ χἀλόχδι. πολιαί τ᾽ ἐπὶ ματέρες 


4 ἀκτὰν παρὰ βώμιον ἄχλοθεν ἄλλαι 


162 ἰὼ ἰὼ 1,: ἰὼ τ, and Heath, 


written θαναταφόρω (sic), which a later hand altered to θαναταφόρα (or 


180 The rst hand in L 


was worshipped as *A-yopala: thus in the 
tis at Olympia there was an ᾿Αρτεμίδος 
*Aropalas βωμός near that of Zeds *Ayo- 


31. κλαύ- 
Ὁ Aesch, 
Theb. 111 ἴδετε aoa ἱκέσιον λόχον 
δουλοσύνας ὕπερ, ‘to avert slavery.’ Cp. 
187. ὀρνυμένας πόλει: the dat. (poet.) 
as after verbs of altacking, eg. ἐπιέναι, 
ἐπιτίθεσθαι. Musgrave’s conj. ὑπερορνυ- 
μένας πόλει (the compound nowhere oc- 
curs) has been adopted by some editors. 
166 ἠνύσατ᾽ ιν, made ἐκτοπίαν, 
τ ἐξωρίσατε, arare use of ἀνύω like ποιεῖν, 
καθιστάναι, ἀποδεικνύναι: τ᾿ 9 ordi- 
nary use, 720 ἐκεῖνον ἤνυσεν. ca 
yertotas, eftel that he shoul fhe 
In Ant. 1178 τοῦπος ὡς ἄρ' ὀρθὸν ἥνυσαν, 
the sense is not ‘made right’ but ‘drought 
duly ἐσ ass.” viv, an echo of 
προφάνητέ μοι, προτέρας having sug- 
gested καὶ νῦν : as in ΕἾ ἐδ ἐμὲ ψέγεις 
peas a ἐμέμψω τὴν 
πόποι is ae ἢ ἃ cry like 
warai! Trach. 853 κέχυται νύσος, ὦ πόποι, 


182 
eae 


οἷον, κιτ. 


rete This τ 


best Mss. in Xen. Am. 7. 
ouer...ds πολεμίους: 
grammarians, Bekk. Anecd. 
aorist ἀλέξαι, ἀλέξασθαι, 
‘These forms are prob. not oo 
ἀλεξ (whence present ἀλέξω, 
ὀδάξω) but from a stem aXe 
consciously developed ε, 
ἄλ-αλκον) : see Curtins, Verb, mt. 
Eng. tr. 445. Homer has the fut. ¢ 
ow, and Her. ἀλεξήσομαι. 

178 τόκοισιν, ἦν births. 
released from travail, not ei 
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and on Phoebus the far-darter: O shine forth on me, my three- 
fold help against death! If ever aforetime, in arrest of ruin 
hurrying on the city, ye drove a fiery pest beyond our borders, 
come now also! 


‘Woe is me, countless are the sorrows that I bear; a plague is 2nd 


on all our host, and thought can find no weapon for defence. 
The fruits of the glorious earth grow not; by no birth of children 
_ do women surmount the pangs in which they shriek ; and life on 
life mayest thou see sped, like bird on nimble wing, aye, swifter 
than resistless fire, to the shore of the western god. 


By such deaths, past numbering, the city perishes: unpitied, 
her children lie on the ground, spreading pestilence, with none to 
mourn: and meanwhile young wives, and grey-haired mothers with 
them, uplift a wail at the steps of the altars, some here, some there, 
for there are traces of an accent over the a). Some of the later mss. ‘ee A) 


ave the dative, others the nomin, 18 ἀκτὰν] αὐδὰν Hartung, 4 
Ξαραβώμιον L, with most of the later mss. (including A); some ae have παρὰ 


since the life is παρε gone. κρεῖσσον 
because the πυρφόρος λοιμός 

Arives all before it. 
178 ἀκτὰν πρὸς for πρὸς ἀκτάν, since 


the attributive gen. ἑσπέρου θεοῦ is 
to an adj, agrecing with ἀκτάν : cp. 0-C. 


84 #pas | mporun tg’ buy, 1. 136. Dos 

opin: EL. τὰ ronint! ἐν ἤβηει τὸ 

Aesch. Pte Fe Fe. 185: Or. 
as the Homeric 


pond aa i yer 
\owing no limit’: cp. ἡμος θρήνων 
ἰῇ 232, μηνῶν | ἀνήριθμος Ai. 602. An 

formed with @ privative, whether 
Se ee verb, sas us 
ἃ gen. in poetry: see on 190 (dxaAxos), 
885 ἐξ Ἰἀρόβητοῦ). 

180 γένεθλα (πόλεωε), ther sons’: cp. 
1424 τὰ θνητῶν γένεθλα, the sons of men. 
νηλέα, unpitied; ἀνοίκτως, without οἴκτος, 
lament, made for them: they receive 
neither ταφή nor θρῆνος. Cp. Thuc. 2. 
80 πολλῶν ai γιγνομένων (in the 

ie) 430 B.C.) 
ert Pei cx on ays beh ΚΑ ΉΤΟ 
7.65 τόξα δὲ καλάμινα εἶχον, δέ, 
see ὡς Ἵ, -οἡ ἣν. But ἔπι-- ἔπεστι, 


υντο. see ets ‘at the see 
Bot. part. μ᾿ αι. 571 of the Riese weary 722 ἀκτὴ 
raw), ‘sped,’ ‘hurried,’ χώματος, the edge of the ‘mound: Eur. 


3 


strophe, 


and anti- 
strophe, 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥῪΣ 


5 λύγρῶ πόνων i 


ἱκτῆρες ood τς pit 


6 ΠΕΣ μπει στονόεσσά τε 
τ ὧν on χρυσέα i θύγατερ. Διός, 


8 εὐῶπ ὄμψον ἀλκάν" “av, 


ὑ στρ. γί. oe Te τὸν “pareper 


ν ἐδ τῶν NOE, 


ἐριβόατος dvr vale, way 
in ba Sith ἃ νῶτίσαϊ πάτρας 
ptr ze viewing, Aatoralely 


ae» 


v Geir’ ἐς τὸν ἀπὸ, voy ὅρμοι 


v1 Θρήκιον κλύδων 
v8 "τελεῖν. γάρ, εἴ τι τ νὺξ 


Here, F. 984 ἀμφὶ βωμίαν | ἔπτηξε ee ood 
at the base of the altar. 
(with ἐπιστενάχουσι), because the sounds 
are heard from various quarters. 

185 ἱκτῆρες with λι πόνων, en- 
treating on account of (for release from) 
θεῖε woes, causal gen.x ep. ἀλγεῖν τύχης, 


57t. 
+ 473. ἔλαμψε... φάμα 
‘Aesch. ἀπο τε tee Bebop. ὅμαν- 
λος, ἐς. heard at the same time, though 
ἫΣ rp es it. 
: see on τός.--εὐῶπα 
ΠΝ σαίνουσ᾽ | ἐλπί;, Acsch, 
2 TOL ἜΠΟΣ προφανεῖσ᾽, ἱλαρὸν 
ὌΝ Ran. 458. 
80 “Αρεά τε κτλ, ‘The sec, and 
-ιγωτίσαι depend on δε or 
ested by the preceding 
7. τῆς 10 wire ἢ Αἴαντα 
λαχεῖν ἢ Τυδέος υἱόν (grant that). Aesch. 
Theb. 453. θεοὶ πολῖται, μή με δουλείας 
τυχεῖν 


Ag. 141. 
‘war-god, but geal ἔπος 
τορι. ere heis iden- 


ἃ cry (βοή) as of 


sneer 
» 


ΕΝ it 


185 ἐπιστονάχουσι Li 
and 


ing ‘ose the prose use | 
ae erie. Tbe Ge 1) οἱ 


ted by Herm.), 
jut the received text gives a 
picture. 
192 νωτίσαι, to turn’ 
(Bar, Ande. αι αὶ 
ἃ poet. word used 
mors to ohms (ded 
651 (Dionysus) κισι 
='to cover the ack of.” 


The οἱ]. ἄπουρον would 
‘away from the borders 
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entreating for their weary woes. The prayer to the Healer 
rings clear, and, blent therewith, the voice of lamentation: for 
these things, golden daughter of Zeus, send us the bright face 
of comfort. 


And grant that the fierce god of death, who now with no 3rd 
brazen shields, yet amid cries as of battle, wraps me in the tophe- 
flame of his onset, may turn his back in speedy flight 
from our land, borne by a fair wind to the great deep of 
Amphitrité, or to those waters in which none find haven, 
even to the Thracian wave ; for if night leave aught undone, 


eRe πάτραν doupoy=‘far from our country’). 
Dederlein. 


1, ἄπουρον, 
sie τέλει MSS. 


revailed in the later Mss. 
(ré\q in Bodl. Barocc. 66, 15th cent, is doubtless a 


The schol. knew both read- 


196 ὅρμον] ὅρμων 


from Ionic odpos = ὅρος, like ὅμουρος (Her. 
1. 57}, πρόσουρος (Phil. 691), ξύνουρος 
|. Ag. 495), τηλουρός. Pollux 6. 

198 gives opes, ἐξόριος, but we nowhere 
‘an Tonic drovpos: while for Attic 
pois ἄφορος (from pos) would have 
been awkward, since ἄφορος ‘sterile’ was 


*Augueptras, the At- 

"Augurplrys alone would 

be merely ‘the sea’ (Od. 3. gr ἐν πελάγει 
μετὰ κύμασιν ᾿Αμφιτρίτητ), bat μέγαν hel 

Paintin We since the ‘itn ὁ τω 

ϑάλασσα ἡ 'Ατλαντὶς καλεομένη, 

Her. 1.202) was esp. ἡ μεγάλη θάλασσα. 

‘Thus Polyb. 3. 37 calls the Mediterranean 

τὴν καθ' ἡμᾶ». δε Atlantic, τὴν ἔξω καὶ 

μεγάλην προσαγορευομένην. In. Plat. 

Phaedo 109 Β the limits of the known 

habitable World are described by the 

τς nice τῶν Ἡραιλοίων or ae 

Φάσιδος (which flows into the Euxine 
on the E.), Eur. Hip. 3 ὅσοι τε πόντου 
(the Euxine) τερμόνων 7 ᾿Ατλαντικῶν 

valovow εἴσω: Herc. F. 234 Sor’ ’Ar- 
λαντικῶν πέρα | φεύγειν ὅρων ἄν. 

ERG delgjeor.  Acsch. hes the, word 
smeared from’ (ys, Ag. 128), 
sree a, Here it means touay 

Beedtta othe wea of "keepin 
them at a distance.’ Such saree 
‘usu, fassive in sense: cp, ἀπόδειπνος. 
aes, . laeron ἀν ΣΝ 
ΠΟ ἀν ρέματα 
ἀπέξινον ee ae 
moron, τ ὅρμος ἀραῖς ‘asin Phil, 217 
yads ἄξενον ὅρμον. Strabo 7. 298 ἄπλουν 
ναι τότε τὴν θάλατταν Ταύτην καὶ 
ἔσθαι "“Αξενον διὰ τὸ δυσχείμερον 
ΠΕ Τὸ τῶν τελιοικούν. 


τῶν ἐθνῶν καὶ μάλιστα τῶν Σκυθικῶν, 
ξενοθυτούντων, xer.d. The epithet 
Opixcov here suggests the savage folk 
to whom Ares is ἀγχίπτολις on the W. 
coast of the Euxine (dné. 969). Ovid 
Trist. 4. 4. 55 Frigida me cohibent Buxini 
litora Ponti: Dictus ab antiquis Axenus 
ille fuit. 

198 τελεῖν γὰρ.. ἔρχεται. Reading re- 
λεῖν, as Herm. suggested, instead οἵ τέλει, 
I construe thus: —el re νὺξ ἀφῇ, ἥμαρ ἐπέρ- 
xerat τελεῖν τοῦτο, ‘If night omit anything 
(in the work of destruction), day comes 
after it to accomplish this.’ τελεῖν is 
the infin, expressing purpose, as often 
after a verb of going or sending, where 
the fat. participle might have been used: 
cp. Her. 7. 208 ἔπεμπε. κατάσκοπον 
ἱππέα, ἰδέσθαι [-- ὀψόμενον] ὁκόσοι τέ 
εἰσι, κιτιλι: Thue. 6. 50 δέκα δὲ τῶν νεῶν 
προὔπεμψαν ἐς τὸν μέγαν λιμένα πλεῦσαί 
τε καὶ κατασκέψασθαι. καὶ κηρῦξαι. 
Here the pres. inf. is right, because the 
act is not single but repeated. Observe 
how strongl iy τελεῖν is supported by the 

position of the word (‘To accomplish, = 
Pnight omit aught,—day follows’). 
version of τέλει explains this, The 
most tolerable is:—t fulness—if night 
omit aught—day attacks (ἐπέρχεται) this’ : 
but I do not think that such a rendering 
can stand. See Αρρεπάϊκ.-- εἰ. ἀφῇ, Cp. 
874 εἰ ὑπερπλησθῇ (lyric): Ὁ. C. 1443 
εἰ στερηθῶ (dialogue): Ant. 710 κεἴ τίς 
ἦ (do.). In using εἰ with subjunct., the 
Attic poets were influenced by the epic 
usage, on which see Monro, Homeric Gram- 
mar § 292, The instances in classical 
prose are usu. doubtful, but in Thuc. 
6. 21 εἰ ξυστῶσιν has good authority. 
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4 9 τοῦτ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἦμαρ ¢ Ke 
vio τόν, ὦ < Tay > Ty 
vil 


ἂν κράτη νέμων, 


᾿ς ΝΣ 


ΜῊ 


νι ὦ Ζεῦ πάτερ, ὑπὸ σᾷ φθίδον κεραῦνῷ. 


sige 


ἀματ' 
ων τ πυρφόρους 


B Ain 
δὸς πο εν 


ίσσει" ay Ἢ 


στρόφων ἀπ᾽ 
ΧΡ heel eve ὑμῶν 205 


vec 


itpay τε κικλήσκώ; “ 


partie γᾶς, 

Βάκχον εὔιον, 

“9 Μαινάδῳ; ὁμόστολον 
“10 roa bia φλέγοντ᾽ 


mere slip). See note. 


200 τὸν ὦ πυρφόρων Mss. 


wanting 


(=v. 213 πελασθῆναι pdéyorr’). Hermann icrecssanighiae ὦ: 3 Wall on after τόν, 
‘Lachmann proposed 


iy τόν, ὦ Zed (omitting Ζεῦ in v. 202). 


In La late hand has written ® 


SEETE oes ee ead Alas d'writtencves tae These are traces of the reading 


TA 


100 ἐπ'.. ἔρχεται: for ΟΝ 
ἐπί ted from ἔρχεται, cp. Ο. Ὁ. 1771 
πὸ ἐπὶ πλείω | ϑρῆνον ἐγέίρετε. This ἦς 
‘tmesis’ in the ΤΠ ΚΟ: tmesis proper 

essential to the sense 


H.G.§ 176. 
BOO τόν --ὄν, sc. "Ἄρεα (190). 
1 
TOS Δύκει, Apollo, properly the god 
of light (Ave), whose image, like that of 
‘Artemis, was sometimes placed before 
houses ee 637 Φοῖβε προστατήριε, Aesch. 
Theb. προστατηρίας | 'Αρτέμιδοτ), so 
that the face should catch the first rays 
of the morning sun (δαίμονες.. ἀντήλιοι 
Agam. 519): then, through Λύκειον being 
explained’ as λυκοκτόνος (Soph. ΕἾ. 7), 
cllo the Destroyer of foes: Aesch. 
14h Αὐκει ae Λύκειος γενοῦ | 
στι Cp. below, 91 
oat οὐ pear ἀγκύλη, ἃ to 
fant on itself, a noose or loop, here= the 
ψευρά of the bent bow. ἀγκύλων, the 
i gta he take: ad 
of the bow (ἄγκυλα τόξα). 
205 pase θ be distri- 
buted, ite. showered abroad on the hostile 
forces. The order of words, and the 
omission of σέ, are against making évdar. 


ι-΄- 


midd., though elsewhere the pass. occurs 

only in δέδασμαι: Appian, fees 

"γῆς διαδατουμένης 1. 1. ΩΝ 

pe have ba ie wt 

iv πεδίῳ, ὅθι περ Τρῶες fet 

μέσῳ ἀμφότεροι μένος 

‘share the rage of war,’ aie ad 

blows. Others understand, * rank 

celebrate) a sense of ἐνδατεῖσθαι, 

from that of distrit words 

ὀνειδιστῆρας ἐνδατούμενος, Eur. 

318). The bad sense occurs in 

791 τὸ δυσπάρευνον λέκτρον ἐνδατούμενονε 

the good, only in Aesch. fr. 840 ὁ δ' ἐγ: 

δατεῖται vas ἐὰς εὐπαιδίας, ‘celebrates his 

happy race of children,” ᾽ 
not 

pera. 


from πὶ 
καίας τύχ' τὰ γα ροστατήριε. 
s τύχης. 7 Φοῖβε πε 

Ὁ.7. 881 θεὸν οὐ ἘΣ προστάταν ἴσχων. 
Pass. Darts os . κατασταθεῖς, 
υσταθείς Plato Ὁ. 
cerant re Ga ΤΣ 
ed’) is ‘probate (1) because it would 

meanrather ‘having set out on a journey"; 
τ Ὁ. δ. 40: (2) on account of the meta 
τοι in ἀρωγά. προσταθέντα from προσ: 
fae verb which docs 6t ὁ 0) want 
scarcely mean ‘directed against the ene- 
my,’ but rather ‘strained against the bow- 
string.’ προσταχθέντα, found in one 
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day follows to accomplish this. 


39 
Ὁ thou who wieldest the 


ised of the fire-fraught lightning, O Zeus our father, slay him 


neath thy thunder-bolt. 


Lycean King, fain were I that thy shafts also, 


from thy bent 


bow’s string of woven gold, should go abroad in their might, our 
champions in the face of the foe; yea, and the flashing fires 
of Artemis wherewith she glances through the Lycian hills. 
And I call him whose locks are bound with gold, who is named 
with the name of this land, ruddy Bacchus to whom Bacchants 
cry, the comrade of the Maenads, to draw near with the blaze 


{found in Ἐ) 5 υρρόρον Ὶ ἀστρωτὰν κράτει νέμων. 


306 ἀδάμαστ᾽ μ55.: ἀδάματ᾽ 


rfurdt. 306 προσταθέντα L, with gloss προϊστάμενα. Dindor!’s conjecture, προσ- 
ταχθέντα, stands in at least one ‘tate Ms. (B, r5th cent.), but the rest agree with L. 


Ms., would make 4 prosaic, while 
apocrabévra—if not strictly suitable—is 
at least poetical: the difference is like 
that t between speaking of ‘auxiliary forces’ 
and of ‘champions.’ 
207 *. αἴγλας, the torches 
with which Artemis was represented,— 
‘one in each hand (Ar. Ran. 1362 
᾿διπύρους ἀνέχουσα λαμπάδας, Trach. 214 
“Apreuw ἀμφίπυρον),-- ἴῃ her character 
of Διϊλύκη, oak pn, φωσφόρος, ἀνθή- 
ιος,--- πδπηδβ, her connection 
with Selene; ep. wy 


fir. 164. ἀστερω- 
hig ee ba κόρης. 

ὄρεα διάσσει as ἐλαφη- 

 hunfress: Od. 6, 102 

εἶσι nar’ οὔρεος ἰοχέαιρα, | 


αν τ αρον 
κάπροισι καὶ ὠκείῃς ἐλάφοι- 


elt 
ou" θ᾽ ἅμα νύμφαι. Λύκια: the 
Zycian hills are named here in order to 
associate Artemis more closely with her 
brother under his like-sounding name of 
Avketos. At Troezen there was even a 
temple of “Apreus Λυκεία: Paus, says 
(a. 31. 4) that he could not learn why 
she ‘was so called (ἐς δὲ τὴν ἐπίκλησιν 
οὐδὲν εἶχον πυθέσθαι παρὰ τῶν ἐξηγητῶν), 
and suggests that this may have been her 
title among the Amazons—a guess which 
touches the true point, viz. that the Av- 
xela was a feminine counterpart of the 
A700. Χρυσομίτραν. μι 100d 
209 τὸν ιν. μίτρα, asnood : 
Rime Beck 84 AL κόμην, μὴν. ἐπὶ σῷ 
part ταναὸν ἐκτεῶ. ΠΕΝΘΕΥ͂Σ. τὸ 
δεύτερον δὲ σχῆμα τοῦ κόσμου τί μοι; ΔΙ. 

πέπλοι ποδήρειτ' ἐπὶ κάρᾳ δ' ἔσται μίτρα. 
210 τᾶσδ᾽ ἐπώνυμον yas. As he is 
Βάκχος, s0is Thebescalled Baxyela(7rach. 
ee while he, on the other hand, was 
ἰδμεΐας νύμφας ἄγαλμα (1115). The 


mutual relation of the names is intended 
here by ἐπώνυμον. The word usually 
means called after (rwés). But ἄρχων 
ἐπώνυμος, ἤρωες ἐπώνυμοι were those who 
gave names to the year, the tribes: and 
50 Soph, Ai. 574 (odxos) ἐπώνυμον, the 
shield which gave its name to Eurysaces. 
Cp. Eur. /om 1555 where Athena says, 
ἐπώνυμος δὲ σῆς ἀφικόμην χθονός, giving 
my name to thy land. 

311 οἰνῶπα.. «εὔιον, ‘ruddy'—‘to whom 
Bacchants cry dof.’ Note how in this 
passionate ode all bright colours (χρὺ- 
alas, εὐῶπα, χρυσοστρόφων, αἴγλας, xpu- 
σομίτραν, οἰνῶπα, ἀγλαῶπι), and glad 
sounds i (ise Παιάν, εὔιον), are contrasted 
with the baleful fires of pestilence and 
the shrieks of the dying. 

212 Μαινάδων 4 
μενον ἅμα ταῖς Μαινάσιν, setting forth, 
roaming with the Maeriads: Apoll. Rhod. 
2, 802 ὁμόστολος ὑμὶν ἕπεσθαι. The 
nymphs attendant on Dionysus, who 
nursed the infant god in Nysa, and after- 
wards escorted him in his wanderings, 
are called Mawédes, Θυιάδες, Βάκχαι. 7. 
6. 132 μαινομένοιο Διωνύσοιο τιθήνας | σεῦε 
κατ᾽ ἠγάθεον Νυσήιον' al δ' ἅμα πᾶσαι | 
θύσθλα (ie. thyrsi and torches) χαμαὶ 
κατέχεναν, Aesch. fr. 397 πάτερ Θέοινε, 
Μαινάδων ζευκτήριε, who bringest the 
Maenads under thy spell. 7. 22. 460 
μεγάροιο διέσσυτο, μαινάδι ἴση, | παλλο- 
μένη κραδίην. Catullus 63. 23 capita 
Maenades vi iaciunt hederigerae: as Pind. 
fr. 224 ῥιψαύχενι σὺν κλόνῳ. Lucian may 
have had our passage in mind, when he 
mentions the μίτρα and the Maenads 
together: Dial. D. 18 θῆλυς olfrw,...ulrpa 
μὲν ἀναδεδεμένος τὴν κόμην, τὰ πολλὰ [ 
ἱμαινομέναις ταῖς γυναιξὶ συνών. 


Ξεστελλό- 


3rd anti- 
Strophe. 


ZObOKAEOYE 


i ost: eS 
ἀγλαῦπι «σύμμαχον > 
χᾳ ᾽πὶ τὸν ἀπότιμον ἐν θεοῖς θεόν. ἔ 

OL. αἰτεῖς. ἃ δ᾽ αἰτεῖς, rap’ ἐὰν θέλῃς 

ν᾽ κλύων δέχεσθαι τῇ poo ΤΑΝ 

ἡ ἀλκὴν ae us ἂν ἘΞ ΠΩΣ ῶν" 

vaya ς μὲν τοῦ λι τοὶ 

com δὲ τοῦ πραχθέντος" οὐ py em 

1G ν αὐτός, μὴ οὐκ ἔχων τι σύμβολον.“ 

ννῦν δ᾽, ὕστερος γὰρ ἀστὸς εἰς ἀστοὺς xs ΄ 

’ ὑμῖν προφωνῶ 7 πᾶσι ; Καδμείοις τάδε" 

ν ὅστις ποθ᾽ ὑμῶν. Λάϊον τὸν Λαβδάκου 

ν ,καξεῖδεν ἀνδρὸς ἐκ τίνος διώλετο, 


214 ἀγλαῶπι πεύκᾳ Mss. ΤΑ metrical defect (cp. v. 201) is supplied by 


B44 dyhadm A cretic has been Jost: ‘on hearing thems 
αὐ Wolf's ιχον is simple and ap- 1851 ee, 
darn’ conjecture, δεῖς (ἃ aes 
b. from rt. bah, 


πυρὶ δαΐῳ, Bae in con- 
the ‘blithe torch’ of Dio- 
t is unsuitable. 
1. See on ἀπόξενον. 
Ares is _ rathout honour’ among 


says to Ares, ἔχθιστός τέ μοι ἔσσι θεῶν, 
kd. So the Erinyes are στύγη θεῶν 
(Bum: 644)s and is bostecohttedss Ὁ 
aie even fo ὃς Beat) gods (ZZ. 20. 65). 
one sy! is: ep. 1519. 
216464 First ἐπεισόδιον. Oedl 


to i 

ter—both because ‘eae 

as a duty to the Theban throt 
But the murder occurred b 

7 κλύων not 5ιτίοιν τε πειθαρχῶν, peal for some clu 


«obediently (in which sense κλύειν takes who were at Thebes 
gen., τῶν ἐν τέλει, Ai, £352), but simply,- was fresh, 


ι 
\ 
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ilithe torch, our ally against the god unhonoured among 


Thou prayest: and in answer to thy prayer,—if thou 
Ἑ a loyal welcome to my words and minister to thine 
ease,—thou mayest hope to find succour and relief from 
These words will I speak publicly, as one who has been 
fer to this report, a stranger to the deed ; for I should not 
on the track, if 1 were tracing it alone, without a clue, 

it is,—since it was only after the time of the deed 
was numbered a Theban among Thebans,—to you, the 
ins all, I do thus proclaim, 
dsoever of you knows by whom Latus son of Labdacus 

was slain, 


ayo. ΦΧ αὐτὸ Lt αὐτὸν τ (including A), 


‘9s, ‘a stranger’ to the affair, is 
im the notion, ‘unconnected 


ies’: and this is brought out by 
‘aa. For other explanations of 


| 


1 ΡΩΝ the time by way of 
fr ema θὲ tod 
mean the & to which the 
elated : 0 Ged, has lately ex 
rise that ing effective 

ἷ τῶν ἘΠΕ Δ ον στῆσε, 
ΕΣ to τὸ πραχθέν in 


view agrees 
1.53 en hy con 
two points, viz.: (1 e 
ἔπει oper in μὴ οὐκ 


= νου ες 
High § δεν Prof. Goodwin 


Ε 


clue’; beii juivalent, not to εἰ μὴ εἶχον, 
but father to ὃ ὅτε μὴ εἶχον.) Goodwin's 
answer is that the conditional sentence, 
Gen in full, would send Ei) and 
3) denotin; vel chief prota- 
snag C5 selena protec 
μόνος ἔχνευον, οὐκ ἂν μακρὰν ἔχνενον, (2) 
εἰ μὴ εἶχόν τι σύμβολον. Now (1) is an 
unreal supposition (he is μού tracking 
alone); and that makes the whole suppo- 
tition uceals αὶ μὴ εἶχον is here a part 
of that unreal supposition; and therefore 
it can have that form, although, as a fact, 
he has no clue. Leone, it to be said of 
aman too old for work : ‘Jf he were young, 
he would not be doing well, if he did not 
‘work’: εἰ νέος ἣν, οὐκ ἂν εὖ ἐποίει, εἰ μὴ 
ἐπόνει. The chief protasis, εἰ νέος ἦν, being 
unreal, makes all the rest unreal. The 
fact is, οὐ πονεῖ: and εἰ μὴ ἐπόνει does not 
imply, πονεῖ, Compressed, this would be, 
Cade atria rasa μὴ οἱ πονῶν.) 
αὐτός, unaided: cp. 2, 13. 729 ἀλλ᾽ 
οὔπω: ἅμα πάντα δυνήσεαι αὐτὸς ἐχέσθαι. 
222 νῦν δ᾽, ‘but as it is’: éc., ‘since 
it would be vain to attempt the search 
alone—since I came to Thebes only after 
the event.’ ὕστερος, sc. τοῦ mpaxdérross 
for the adj. instead of an adv., cp. Ai. 
417 viKrepos...dmehwhOn? Ll. τ. 424 χθι- 
ζὸν ἔβη: Xen, An. 1. 4. 12 τοῖς προτέροις 
{Ξ πρότερον) μετὰ Κύρον ἀναβᾶσι. εἰς 
τελῶ, inter cives censeor: ἃ 
metaphor from rated (for taxation) 
in a certain class: Her. 6, 108 εἰς Βοιω-. 
τοὺς τελέειν : Eur, Bach. 832 ἐς γυναῖκας 
ἐξ ἀνδρὸς τελῶ, ἀστὸς εἰς ἀστοῦς, like 
Ai. 267 κοινὸς ἐν κοινοῖσι: ἐδ, 467 ξυμπε- 
civ μόνος μόνοιε: Ph. 135 ἐν ξένᾳ ξένον: 
ib, 633 ἴσος ὧν ἴσοις ἀνήρ. 


ZOPOKAEOYE 
" τοῦτον κελεύω πάντα σηβαϊνειν ἐμοί" 


Υ Kei μὲν φοβεῖται, ᾿,τοὐπίκλημ᾽ ᾿ὐπεξελεῖν 
Υ αὐτὸν kal? αὑτοῦ" πείσεται γὰρ ἄλλο bn 


vdor yes οὐδέν, γῆς δ᾽ ἄπεισιν ἀβλαβής 
ve δ᾽ αὖ τις ἄλλον οἶδεν ἐξ ἄλλης χθονὸς 


ἡ τὸν αὐτό; > μὴ σιωπάτω. τὸ γὰρ 
casei ΕΝ γὼ χὴ χάρις προσκείσεται:" whale, 


va δ᾽ αὖ σιωπήσεσθε, καί τις ἢ φίλου 
εν ἀπώσει τοὔπος ἢ χαύτοῦ τόδε, 

vak τῶνδε, δράσω, ταῦτα χρὴ κλύειν ἐμοῦ. 
ντὸν ἄνδρ᾽ ἀπαυδῶ ,Τοῦτον, ὅστις ἐστί, γῆς, 
ντῆσδ᾽, ἧς ἐγὼ κράτη τε καὶ θρόνους νέμω 
“μήτ᾽ ἐσδέχεσθαι μήτε προσφωνεῖν rT 


νμήτ᾽ ἐν θεῶν εὐχαῖσι μήτε θύ μασι 
volver ποιεῖσθαι, μήτε χέρνιβος ἄγοι 


227 £. ὑπεξελὼν | αὐτὸς Mss. read ὑπεξελεῖν, Heras osed. Hal 
I read ὑπεξελεῖν (al ee Dea 
Blaydes) αὐτόν. 229 ἀσφαλής L, with yp. ἀβλαβήν᾽ 

‘MSS. Gncluding A) have ἀβλαβής, which is the reading of thevAl the ralaine Be B 
mann, Elmsley, Linwood, Wunder, Blaydes, Kennedy: while fess τον 
prefer ἀσφαλής are Schneidewin, Nauck, Dindorf (with the admission, *hic t 


τοὐπίκλ' 
ἐπέσαν, οὐτοῦ nab αὐτοῦ isthe ror 


ing of all the ass.: for the ὑπεξελθὼν of 
the first hand in one Milan Ms. of the 
early 14th cent. (Ambros. L 39, UP 
sah as is aim slip. [read bane den i 
ὑπεξελεῖν. δ change forestall: jan} ol 
of αὐτὸν and αὐτὸς having necessarily another. For otter 
followed that of ὑπεξελεῖν into ὑπεξελὼν 
due to an interpretation which took the 
latter with φοβεῖται. Cp. Thuc. 4. 83 
(Arthibaeus, the enemy of Perdiccas, 
takes overtures to Brasidas, and the context: and Soph. has the ¥ 
Chalcidians exhort Brasidas to listen): cretic in Zl, 650 ; 
ἐδίδασκον αὐτὸν μὴ ὑπεξελεῖν τῷ Mep- Although in L ἀσφαλής spre 
δίκκᾳ τὰ δεινά, ‘they impressed upon older reading, so common a wor 
him that he must not remove the dangers very likely to be intruded; while 
from the path of Perdiccas'—by repulsing be difficult to explain how the οἱ 
the rival power of Arrhibaeus. ὑπεξε- tively rare ἀβλαβής could have suy 
λεῖν τὰ dewd=to take them away (ἐκ) it. A metrical doubt πὶ 
from under (ὑπό) the feet,—from the path brought ἀσφαλής in. Dit 
immediately before him: τῷ Περδίκκᾳ ἀσφαλής, recognises the superior fit 
‘being a dat. commodi. Similarly Her. 7. ἀβλαβής here, and thinks that it: 
8 τούτων... ὑπεξαραιρημένων, ‘when these the true reading, even though its 
mare! been eee out at, the way.’ So pearance in the margin of L was 
4 
imself to be the culprit), 
pas: foulinned oe 

ee to take the Thebans) from a st 

path, αὐτὸν whether resident at 


ea wes el of 


ag a 
i it el 


BS 


but see note. 


He i 
aie. nihil i 


at ἘΠ 


ΣΤῊ 


Te 


fice, or serve him 
‘ournier, 


ayer or sacri 
‘Wecklein, 1 
‘auvilliers 


eer 


We 
conj. ἢ Ἔ: 


δὲ ϑύμασιν Elmaley. 


w 
io) 
Ζ 
z 
= 
a 
= 
$ 
° 
i 
a 
3 


“ ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟῪΣ 


᾿ 
ARGS sitet οἰκῶν. 


() from the life of the family and the 
clan, (2) from the worship common to all 

who, as to βάρβαροι, are 
Ar. Zys. 1129) of μιᾶς ἐκ χέρνιβος | βωμοὺς 
περιρραίνοντες, ὥσπερ ξυγγενεῖς, | Ὄλυμ- 
πίασιν, ἐν Πύλαις, Πυθοῖ. The mere pre- 


ἐγένοντο οὐχ ὅσιοι ῳλύοντες, 
τὰ ἱερὰ μὴ γέγνεσθαι (deme succedere) τὰ 


νομιζόμενα. 
1282 ka δὲ. ας αὐδῶ, understood from 
the negative ἀπαυδῶ: cp. Her. 7. 104 
ἐν Gia ἐξωρατέων. 


846.-- 351 These six verses are 
by some editors between 272 mt ens 


See Appenstix, 
346 Suidas κατεύχεσ- 
οὕτω Πλάτων. καὶ 


μ κατὰ 
i. odres Σοφοκλῆς. Here the ref, 
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all ban him their homes, knowing that this is our de- 
g, as the oracle of the Pythian god hath newly shown 
then am on this wise the ally of the god and of the slain. 
pray solemnly that the slayer, whoso he be, whether his 
guilt is lonely or hath partners, evilly, as he is evil, may 
it his unblest life. And for myself I pray that if, with 
ivity, he should become an inmate of my house, I may 
the same things which even now I called down upon 
And on you I lay it to make all these words good, for 
, and for the sake of the god, and for our land’s, thus 
with barrenness by angry heaven. 
even if the matter had not been urged on us by a god, it 
meet that ye should leave the guilt thus unpurged, 
so noble, and he your king, had perished ; rather were 
nd to search it out. And now, since ‘tis I who hold the 
powers which once he held, 
early hand (perhaps that of the first corrector) afterwards erased the τ᾽, and 


tteit separately from the c. Some later mss. omit the τ΄. 268 κυρῶτ᾽ Mss.: 
=F, Benedict (Observations in Soph, Lips 1820: ep- Blaydes ad la. 


αὐτὸν δ᾽ ἐκεῖνον, εἴτ᾽ ἂν a verb denoti 
| ῥέξῃ πατρῴῳ Ζηνὶ τῆς ἁλώ- ΠΧ 


ἄν to an infinit 


ἐᾶν τ- οὐκ ἂν clare (el τὰ δέοντα ἐποιεῖτε), 
you would not (now) be neglecting it (if 
you did your duty): Xen. Mem. 2.7. 10 


[if I were now intending—as I am ποι], 
θάνατον ἀντ' αὐτοῦ προαιρετέον ἦν, -- 
προῃρούμην ἂν (εἰ τὰ δέοντα ἐποῖ 

. μάλιστα 


r, forbear} εἰ 
| (prosecute the slayer), ἐάν- 
ΠΤ τ ses co! nc. 
τὸ μίασμα γίγνεται, 

τοιούτῳ ξυνειδὼς καὶ 
τε καὶ ἐκεῖνον τῇ δίκῃ 


ep. Zl. 249 ἔροιτ᾽ ἂν αἰδιὸς | ἀπάν- 
‘ ων ? εὐσέβεια ὁρατέν, 


46 
"ἔχων͵ δὲ λέκτρα καὶ 


J κοινῶν Te mais 


“μὴ 


Lviv δ᾽ ἐς τὸ κείνου par’ ἐνή ἡχαὶ 
ὼ τάδ᾽, ὡσπερεὶ Tov 
υὑπερμαχοῦμαι, κἀπὶ πάντ᾽ dpigopat'\ 
ν ζητῶν τὸν αὐτόχειρα τοῦ 
"τῷ. Λαβδακείῳ παιδὲ Πολὶ 


" ἀνθ᾽ dv ἐ 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 


αἴχ᾽ ὁμόσπορον, 


ν κοίν᾽ ἄν, εἰ κείνῳ γένος 
σεν, ἦν ἂν ἐκπεφυκότα, 


δ ἢ va  rix9* 

ey πατρός, ὧν trv rsp, 
265 
ΠΡ λαβεῖν 

ui 


ώρου τε καὶ 


“τοῦ πρόσθε Κάδμου τοῦ πάλαι τ ᾿Αγήνορος. 
ν καὶ ταῦτα Τοῖς, μὴ δρῶσιν εὔχομαι θεοὺς 
“μήτ᾽ ἀρδὲδν αὐτοῖς γῆς papa 

ν μήτ᾽ οὖν γυναικῶν παῖδας, ἀλλὰ τῷ πότ) 
ντῷ νῦν φθερεῖσθαι κἄτι τοῦδ᾽ adi er 


as 38 


260 ἔχων δὲ] ἔχω δὲ L ist hand; an early hand added ν. 


260 ὁμόσπορον = ὁμοίως σπειρομένην, 
4.6, ἦν καὶ ἐκεῖνος ἔσπειρε: but in 460 πα- 
πρὸς | ὁμόσπορος = ὁμοίως (τὴν αὐτὴν) σπεί- 

ὁμογενής in 1361 is not similar. 

261 κοινῶν τον wee " ἂν ἐκπε- 
φυκότα, common things of (=ties con- 
sisting in) kindred Ἐπ μα weld Ginte 
Deengenerated:=xowGy παίδων κοινὴ φύσις 
ἐγένετο ἄν, a brood, common to Laius 
and Ocdiy of children akin to each 
other (as having the same mother, Io- 
asta) would have issued: ‘children born 
of one mother would have made ties be- 
tween him and me.’ For ἄν doubled 
CP. 139) 339+ κοινῶν -- ἀδελφῶν, ὁμαίμων 
Cant τ Εἰ δαοραὐμδελθινὴ Ἰσμήνης κι =). 

1 language of this is carefull 
EE See ioy 
of which the speaker is unconscious, but 
which the spectators can feel: Tocasta 
has actually borne children to her own 
son Oedipus: thus in κοινῶν παίδων. 
κοινὰ, ἐκπεφυκότα, the obvious sense of 
κοινά, ‘common to Laius and Oedipus, 
has behind it a second sense, in which it 
hints at a brood who are brothers and 
sisters of their own sire? see below 1403. 
This subtle empbasis—so ghastly, ξυνε- 
τοῖσιν---ο the iteration in κοινῶν κοινά 
must not be obliterated by amendin; 
κοίν᾽ ἄν into κύματ᾽ (Nauck) or σπέρματ' 
(Blaydes), Similarly, εἰ κείνῳ γένος | μὴ 

σεν, is susceptible of the sense— 
Sif his son (Oed. himself) had not been 
ill-fated,” κείνῳ γένος ἐδυστύχησε (his 
hope of issue was disappointed) is here a 
bold phrase for κεῖνος ἐδυστύχησε τὰ περὶ 


ἄπειρο: ὧν oe f 

τυχῶν δ' εὐδαιμονεῖ: 

οὖσα μόσχος οὐκ ἀνέξεται | τίκτοντα. 

λους, οὐκ ἔχουσ᾽ αὐτὴ τέκνα" | ἀλλ᾽ εἰ τὸ 

κείνης δυστυχεῖ παίδων. καλοὶ 

Suppl Sab εὐτεκνία opp. to δυστυχίαι 
ie δ᾽, = as if τ with aot. 

juivs her toa ᾿ς as a 

eal below te viv Gael ap 

τύχης Odwre. So, with 

γύριϑον § 36 εἰ μὲν οὖν ἐν τῷ 

ἐκρίνοντο, ῥᾳδίως ἂν ἐσώζοντο". νῦν δ᾽ ὁ 
τὴν βουλὴν εἰσάγουσιν.---ἐνήλατος: ἐφ, he 

‘was cut off by a timeless fate, leaving 

Sse) 6) a Ant 7s tenes 


eae ae aes iontre ie ἀνέκαθεν. le ον 
πεσῇ | καταφέρω ποδὸς 
Eum. 361 if 278 pie 
ἐν τρυ ισταν , Pers ἘΠῚ 
ὡς ἄγαν πι ἐνήλλου marr 
Περσικῷ jeeps Ak classical constr. with 
ἑνάλλομαι, as with pepe τς 
is usually the dat., though els with 
occurs in later Greek ; a point 
Deventer in his objections to thi ‘to this vers: 
which is, however, clearly sound. 

264 ἀνθ᾽ ὧν, properly wherefore! cont 
1293): here, therefore, 
κυρῶ (258) ‘required an aj 
duced by ἀντὶ τούτων: but 
νῦν δ' és τὸ κείνου K.7-d. (263) has led t0 
ὧν being irregularly substituted for 
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who possess his bed and the wife who bare seed to him; and 
since, had his hope of issue not been frustrate, children born of 
‘one mother would have made ties betwixt him and me—but, 
as it was, fate swooped upon his head ; by reason of these things 
will I uphold this cause, even as the cause of mine own sire, 
and will, leave nought untried in seeking to find him whose 
id shed that blood, for the honour of the son of Labdacus 
and of Polydorus and elder Cadmus and Agenor who was of old. 
And for those who obey me not, I pray that the gods send 
them neither harvest of the earth nor fruit of the womb, but that 
they be wasted by their lot that now is, or by one yet more dire. 


291 κοινῶν τε] καὶ νῷν τὰ M. Schmidt. 270 γῆν L: γῆς Vawvilliers. 


rar. Cp. 1466: Antiphon De Coed, 
Herod.§ 11 δέον σε 


city’ Wengen 1. 338): Belyotts son 
and Harmonia, was king of 


construe: καὶ 


. 380 ταῖν δ᾽ ἄλλαισιν ὑμῖν τοὺς 
| ἐὔχεσθε πάσαιρ πολλὰ δοῖναι 


271 μήτ᾽ οὖν: “πο, mor.’ Aesch. 
setae cae μήτ' οὖν 
ἁλούτ, 


418 φθερεῖσθαι : Tonic φθαρέομαι: H 
42,8. 108 (@@aphoonacin Hippoct. Ari ν 
᾿ἀιμωώμα though put Plat. The schol. says, φθαρῆναι det 
any torment ; Cora 192 Ἑ εἰς γράφειν, οὐ φθερεῖσθαι, distinguishing 
πολλὴν γε καί i εὔχομαι with fat. infin., “I vow? (to do), 
1G Λαβδακέῖς was, a dat. fol- from εὔχομαι with pres. or aor. infin., εἶ 
᾿ wing for er hast psn For pray.’ But verbs of wishing 
sometimes. take-a fut. infin, 
pres. or aor.: Thuc.6. 57 ἐβούλοντο. .προ- 
τιμωρήσεσθαι: 6. 6 ἐφιέμενοι oe πῆς 


εἰν: αν 3: 
Tinfect 9. 96 τ τς, τντοουσοΣ 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟῪΣ 


ἐς knell mh Ld Ate 


“279 £. τοῖς ἄλλοισι. The loyal, as 


tees 


. ὅρκιος.. λέγω Ant, 305. 
hrase of Eustath. 1809. 14 ὥσ- 
διὰ τῆς ἀρᾶς is substantially 
use of καταλαβεῖν is not really 
ler. 9. 106 πίστι τε καταλα- 
ὁρκίοισι, Thuc. 4. 85 ὅρκοις... 
τὰ τέλη), since the κατά in 
. gives the sense of ἐν 


π΄ Nor can we compare Ὁ, 


Hellen, 5. 4. τ οὐδ᾽ ὑφ᾽ ἐνόν, Cyr, 
14 μηδὲ πρὸς μίαν), and in p 
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all you, the loyal folk of Cadmus to whom these things 
ood, may Justice, our ally, and all the gods be with you 
sly for ever. 

‘As thou hast put me on my oath, on my oath, O king, 
eee 1 am not the slayer, nor can I point to him who 

for the question, it was for Phoebus, who sent it, to 

‘his thing—who can have wrought the deed. 

Justly said; but no man on the earth can force the 
what they will not. 

I would fain say what seems to me next best after this. 

If there is yet a third course, spare not to show it, 

I know that our lord Teiresias is the seer most like to 
1 Phoebus; from whom, O king, a searcher of these things 
earn them most clearly. 

Not even this have I left out of my cares, On the hint 
n, I have twice sent a man to bring him; and this long 
marvel why he is not here. 


981 ἄν Brunck; the ass. have ἀν (as L), or ἄν. 


without elision: in Ar, Ran. where usu. ‘to exact” (Thue. 4.65 etc.) = 
where Ss. have οὐδὲ ἕν Βετε-- διαπράσσεσθαι, for onesel 
is a Cp. Ai. 45 ἐξεπράξατο (effected his pur- 


o> μήν is τ el 
Beeetcass seins. i agent ft ἔθου sr hie: 535, ταῦτ = 


ἃ negative sentence the Seen acc eg ieaaeetiha a 
‘ut occurs: below, 1388: Ant. which the work is sluggish or = 
ie Ὁ. C. 1605 κοὺκ ἣν ἔτ᾽ οὐδὲν 

Od. 11. 151 Ἰορεσίαο ἐφίετο: Eur. Phoen. 776 ἕν δ' ἐστὶν ἡμῖν 
ὁρῶντα, τιοὶ Ξε ταὐτὰ φρο- ἀργόν, εἴ τι θέσφατον | οἰωνόμαντις Teipe- 
“taking the same σίας ἔχει. ρόαι, i.e. tin one thing our 


i ταὐτά: 
Bs 0.C. 13:8 ἐν πόνῳ] 88 διπλοῦς | πομπούς: he had sent 
τι ἐμοί. Her. 4. 119 τωὐτὸ two successive messages—one messenger 
τ with each. πομπός Ξοπα who is sent to 
escort (πέμπειν) or fetch a person (0.C. 
70). The words could mean (as Ellendt 


takes them) ‘two sets of ς 

bat the other view is simpler, and con 

289 μὴ παρὼν θαυμάζεται -- ϑαυμάζω 

εἰ μὴ A hen but with of, τε θαυμάζω ore 

οὐ πάρεστι: differing nearly as I wonder 
4 


Ee ZO@OKAEOYS. 
XO. καὶ μὴν τά γ᾽ ἄλλα Kiba καὶ παλαί᾽ ἔπη. 


OL.) τὰ ποῖα ταῦτα; πάντα γὰρ σκοπῶ I 
ΧΟ. θανεῖν ἐλέχθη πρός τινων ὁδοιπό; 
OL. ἤκουσα κἀγώ: τὸν δ᾽ ἴδόντ᾽ οὐδεὶς 
ΧΟ.» ἀλλ᾽ εἴ τι μὲν δὴ δείματός γ᾽ ἔχει 
“τὰς σὰς ἀκούων οὐ μενεῖ τοιάσδ᾽ ἀ 
Oly ᾧ μή or 
ΧΟ. ἀλλ᾽ οὐ, ελέγξων αὐτὸν ἔστιν: οἵδε γὰρ 
υτὸν θεῖον ἤδη μάντιν ὧδ᾽ ἄγουσιν, ᾧ" "5 
ντἀληθὲς ἐμπέφυκεν ἀνθρώπων μόνῳ. 
ΟἹ.» ὦ πάντα νωμῶν Τειρεσία, διδακτά τε 
ν ἄρρητά τ᾽, οὐράνιά τε καὶ χθονοσπιβῇ, 
ν πόλιν μέν, εἰ καὶ μὴ βλέπεις, φῥονέις δ᾽ ὅμως. 


290 τά τ᾽ L: τά 7’ τ (including A, where the ast hand had begun to =, 


aS. 


στι͵ δρῶντι τάρβδξ, οὐδ᾽ ἔπος φοβεῖ. 


293 τὸν δ᾽ ἰδόντ᾽ Mss. τὸν δὲ pace is an anonymous conjecture cited 

294 The 1st hand in L wrote δείματοστ᾽, (there is no trace of an accent i 
rin one character; the corrector afterwards wrote 7’ separately, as in 134, 25] 
(The facsimile shows that this 7’ was not made from γ',) δείματός 7’ was the read 
almost all the later Mss, : indeed, it does not appear certain that any one of 


awhy? andi‘ wonder that.’ Xen. Anab. 


credulity as to anything bein 
this clue. pe 


4-415 (he spoke of) τὰ μὴ ὄντα ὧς οὐκ 
bora: ie. εἴ τι μὴ ἦν, ἔλεγεν ὅτι οὐκ ἦν. 

290 τά y ἄλλα. ἔπη: the rumours 
which were current—apart from the 
knowledge which the seer may have to 

jive us. Not ‘¢he other rumours.’ Cp. 
Pint. Phaed. 110 ® wal Noor καὶ γῇ καὶ 
τοῖς ἄλλοις ζῴοις τε καὶ φυτοῖς. κωφὰ: 
the rumour has died down; it no longer 
gives a clear sound. Cp. fr. 604 λήθην 
τε τὴν ἅπαντ᾽ ἀπεστερημένην, | κωφήν, 
ἄναυδον. Αἱ. ors ὁ πάντα κωφός, ὁ πάντ᾽ 
ἄϊδρις, reft of all sense and wit. 

291 τὰ ποῖα, cp. 120. 

202 ὁδοιπόρων: the survivor had 
spoken of λῃσταί, 122. The word now 
used comes nearer to the truth (cp. Sot 
ὁδοιπορῶν); but, as the next v. shows, 
Qed. does not regard this rumour as a 
different one from that which Creon had 


mentioned. 

898 τὸν δ᾽ ἰδόντ᾽ : the surviving eye- 
witness: cp. 119 ὧν εἶδε, πλὴν ἔν κιτ'λ, 
Oed. has not yet learned that this wit- 
ness could be produced: cp. wy. 754 ff. 
ἰδόντα is better than the conj. δρῶντα 
(1) as expressing, not merely that the 
culprit is unknown, but that no eye- 
witness of the deed is now at hand: 
(2) because, with ὁρᾷ, it has a certain 
ironical point,—expressing the king’s in- 


Cp. 105, 108, 
294 The subject to Exe 


Κλ 
Drape: Zrapreyréues each 
χλωρῷ δείματι ee 
Suppl. ὧς μοι ὑφ᾽ ἥπατι. 
Beret El. 767 ἐκ 

fear. Cp. above, 153. 
emphasis: the épal of Oed. 
ad Hartuny 
tures δειμάτων ἔχει μέρος. 
δείματα means ἐδ: (a) 

‘or () much more rarely, fe 
ference to some particular 
specified: as in ZU. 6: 

ἔχω, ‘the terrors which I no 
alluding to the dreams, He 

to need the sing, ‘fear. 

205 ff. τὰς σὰς, ἀράς, 
τοιάσϑε, being such as they 
λέγξων. "The present olf 
mean, ‘there is one who ¢ 
iz, the supposed criminal, 
scare not, is already ἃ 
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Indeed (his skill apart) the rumours are but faint and old. 
What rumours are they? I look to every story. 

Cu. Certain-wayfarers were said to have killed him. 

ΟΕ. 1, too, have heard it, but none sees him who saw it. 

Cu. Nay, if he knows what fear is, he will not stay when he 
hears thy curses, so dire as they are. : 

ΟΕ. When a man shrinks not from a deed, neither is he 
scared by a word. 

Cu. But there is one to convict him. For here they bring at 
last the godlike prophet, in whom alone of men doth live the truth. 
Enter TEIRESIAS, led by a Boy. 

ΟΕ. Teiresias, whose soul grasps all things, the lore that 
‘may be told and the unspeakable, the secrets of heaven and the 
low things of earth,—thou feelest, though thou canst not see, 

».---δειμάτων ἔχει Hartung. 297 The ist hand in L wrote οὐξελλέγχων - the 

‘has been erased, and -ξων written above, either by the rst hand itself (as 


Diibner thinks), or by the first corrector, The later Mss. are divided between 
᾿οὐξελέγξων and οὐξελέγχων : A supports the former, which, on the whole, has the ad- 


Cu. 
ΟΕ. 


prophet has come. Cp. Isocr. or. 8, 


§ 139 dor’ οὐκ ἀπορήσομεν uel? ὧν κω. 
λύσομεν τοὺς ἐξαμαρτάνοντας, ἀλλὰ πολ- 
λοὺς ἕξομεν τοὺς ἑτοίμως καὶ προθύμως 


συναγωνιζομένους ἡμῖν: where, how- 
ever, the present part. συναγωνιζομένους 
is relative to the future ἕξομεν. To this 
it may be objected: (1) the present parti- 
iple with ἔστιν would not be suitable 
the ene spots in act of 
tal lace: (2) the fut. partic. not 
Deke the context beter = Fone to 
convict him’ [supposing he is here}—but 
also agrees with the regular idiom: eg. 
Phil, 1242 τίς ἔσται μ᾽ οὐὑπικωλύσων τάδε; 
οὐδ᾽ ww οὐδ᾽ ὁ κωλύσων 
me Ant. 261:) Aesch. P. Κ΄. 
yap ob πέφυκέ πω: 
4. 5 ὁ ἡγησόμενος οὐδεὶς ἔσται. 
298 ᾧ: this pron. ends av. Ὁ. C. 14, 
Tr. 819, El. 873. 
99 ἐν, a divine gift of pro- 
phecy: Her. 9. 94 (of the seer Evenius) 
καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα αὐτίκα ἔμφυτον μαντικὴν 
εἶχε.---ἀνθρώπων , above all other 
men: cp. Ὁ. C, 261 μὸνας... | σώζειν οἵας 
"δι, Athens, above all other cities, 


φρεσὶν πυρὸς δίχα | χρηστηρίους ὄρνιθας 
ἀψευδεῖ τέχνῃ Aesch. Theb. 25 (or Tei- 
resis): (4) then, absolutely, to observe: 
Her. 4. 128 νωμῶντες., σῖτα ἀναιρεομένους, 
observing the moment when they were 
cutting forage. Similarly here,—with 
the idea of mental grasp unaided by eye- 
sight. Plato (Cra. 411 Ὁ) fancifully con- 
nects γνώμη with νώμησις,---τὸ γὰρ νωμᾶν 
καὶ τὸ σκοπεῖν ταὐτόν.---διδακτά 
Ρητά τε, cp. the colloquial ῥητὸν 
τ᾽ ἔπος (0. Ὁ. oor dicenda tacenda): ἄρ- 
ρητα-- ἀπόρρητα: Her. 6. 135 ἄρρητα ἱρὰ 
ἐκφήνασαν. 

8Ο1 οὐράνιά τε καὶ χϑονοστιβῆ: 
not in apposition with ἄρρητα and di 
δακτά respectively, but both referring to 
each, lore that may or that may not be 
told, whether of the sky or of the earth. 
Dindorf ep. Nicephoras Gregoras Hist. 
Bys. 693 Ὁ ἄκτιστα γενέσθαι πάντα τά τ᾽ 
οὐράνια τά τε χθονοστιβῆ καὶ ὑδραῖα γένη: 
where, however, χθονοστιβῆ has its literal 
sense,—' walking the earth’: here it is 
poet.’ for ἐπίγεια, ‘the lowly things of 
earth.” Cp. Hom. hymn. 29. 2 ἀθανά- 
τῶν Te θεῶν χαμαὶ ἐρχομένων 7? ἀνθρώ- 
πων. ε 

802 μέν is not balanced by φρονεῖς δ᾽ 
(as if we had οὐ βλέπεις μέν), but by the 
thought of the expected healer (310). 
The δὲ after φρονεῖς introduces the 
apodosis after a concessive protasis, as 
Her. 8, οὐ Α΄ δὲ bulb ΜΆ raheem 
δυνατὸν ποιῆσαι, ὑμέες δὲ (then) ἔτι καὶ 


4-2 


ZTOPOKAEOYE 


"οἵᾳ νόσῳ, σύνεστιν: ἧς σε προστάτην 


Yournpa τ᾽, ὦναξ, 


οὔνον ἐξευρίσκομεν. 


"@otBos γάρ, εἰ καὶ μὴ κλύεις τῶν ἀγγέλων, 
ν πέμψασιν ἡμῖν ἀντέπεμψεν, ἔκλυσιν “ἴλαις, 

͵ μόνην ἂν ἐλθεῖν τοῦδε τοῦ νοσήματος, 

vel τοὺς κτανόντας Λάϊον μαθόντες εὖ 

V κτείναιμεν, ἢ γῆς φυγάδας ἐκπεμψαίμεθα. 
vou νυν φθονήσας μήτ᾽ dm’ οἰωνῶν Ἀρίαν 

| μήτ᾽ εἴ τω ἄλλην μαντικῆς ἔχεις ὁδόν, 

‘ ῥῦσαι σεαυτὸν καὶ πόλιν, ῥῦσαι δ᾽ ἐμέ, 

. ῥῦσαι. δὲ πᾶν μίασμα τοῦ τεθνηκότος. 

ἡ ἐν σοὶ γὰρ ἐσμέν" ἄνδρα δ᾽ ὠφελεῖν ἀφ᾽ ὧν 
ὃ " ἔχοι τε καὶ δύναιτο κάλλιστος πόνων. 
TEIPESIAS. 


φεῦ φεῦ, φρονεῖν ὡς δεινὸν ἔνθα μὴ τέλη 


J ac φρονοῦντι. 


ταῦτα γὰρ καλῶς ἐγὼ 


vantage in authority, and is also recommended by Greek usage: see comm. 


καὶ μὴ MS: 


Blaydes.. 808 εἴ] ἡ Meincke. 


εἴ τι μὴ 1,. Stephani: εἰ μὴ καὶ Ε. Ψ. Fritesch. 


δ es τοῦ μέσου ἡμῖν ἔζεσθε. Xen. Cyr. 
1 ἀλλ᾽ εἰ μηδὲ τοῦτο.. βούλει ἅπο- 
ean, σὺ δὲ τοὐτεῦνθεν λέγε. 

808 ἧς sc. νόσου. v νόσου, a 
protector from a plague : strictly, one who 
stands in.front of, shields, the city’s dis- 
tempered state, Cp. Ai. 803 πρόστητ᾽ 
ἀναγκαίας τύχης, shelter my hard fate. In 
Eur. Andr.120xelpor’ ἀρσένων νόσον | ταύ- 
τὴν νοσοῦμεν, ἀλλὰ προὔστημεν καλῶς, 
‘we suffer this distemper more cruelly 
than men, but ever rule it well,’ the idea 
is that of administering (not protecting), 
as in προΐστασθαι τῆς ἡλικίας, to regulate 
one’s own early years, Isocr. or. 15 § 290. 
Cp. 882. 

804 μοῦνον : this Ionic form (like 
κοῦρος, δουρί, ξεῖνος, γούνατα) is used in 
dialogue by Soph.: Aesch. has not μοῦνος, 
though in P, V. 804 τόν re μουνῶπα 
στρατόν. In [Eur.] Rhes. 3x μόναρχοι is 
now restored for μούναρχοι. 

805 ai καὶ μὴ κλύεις, ‘if indeed. 
implying that he probably Aas heard it. 
Ai, 1127 δεινόν γ᾽ εἶπας, εἰ καὶ ζῇς 
θανών. On εἰ καί and καὶ εἰ see Ap- 

dix, Others would render, ‘if you 
we not heard from the messengers a/s0,” 


supposing it to be a hyperbaton for ef μὴ 
‘This is impossi-_ 


the passage runs thus 
had been pleading wi 
Athenian Βουλή: 


308 j μαθόντες εὖ. ef =‘ with 
ight’: cp. Ai. 18 ἐπέγνως εὖ: ib. 
ἐὰν τὸ ταχθὲν εὖ τολμᾷ τελεῖν. 
conj. ἢ, adopted by Nauck, is weak, and 


against the rhythm. 
810 4 av ie fon ἀπό, 

3: φάτιν, 151.- “ἄλλην ὁδόν, 
tinaton by fire (see on 21), to which — 
Teiresias resorts (dnt. 1003) when the 
voice of birds fails him. 


818 5. ῥῦσαι σεαντὸν κιτιλ. ῥύεσθαι, 


on 
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“what a plague doth haunt our State—from which, great prophet, 
we find in thee our protector and only saviour. Now, Phoebus— 
‘if indeed thou knowest it not from the messengers—sent answer 
‘to our question that the only riddance from this pest which 
could come was if we should learn aright the slayers of Latus, 
and slay them, or send them into exile from our land. Do 
thou, then, grudge neither voice of birds nor any other way 
of seer-lore that thou hast, but rescue thyself and the State, 
oa me, rescue all that is defiled by the dead. For we are 

thy hand; and man’s noblest task is to help others by his 
best means and powers. 


TEIRESIAS. 


Alas, how dreadful to have wisdom where it profits not the 
wise! Aye, I knew this well, 


te gabon be who etn lve wb i σὺ δ' οὖν τ. 816 ἔχοι 1, 
Ἱ,, with ὧν written above οσ by the first corrector (8). Several of 
Site (including A) have πόνων, though πόνος continued to be current as a 
817 Adm L: λύει or λύη τ΄ 


optat. is thus used in universal state- 
ment, and therefore especial in γνῶμαι: 
snder thy care’; i2. sp. 9798 Ant, 666 ἀλλ᾽ she στήσειε, 
care to remove the defile- δε χρὴ κλύειν: ad Cyr. τ. 6. τ΄ 
Ἵ ἀλλὰ τοῦ μὲν αὐτὸν λέγειν, ἃ μὴ 
εἰδείη, φείδεσθαι δεῖ. So here we supply 
ἐστί (not ἂν en) with κάλλιστον. The 
difference between ἀφ᾽ dv ἂν ἔχῃ (‘may 
have’), and ἔχοι (‘might have’), is that 
the latter form treats the ‘having’ as an 
abstract hypothesis (ὦ τι ἔχοι). 

317 λύῃ: for subjunct. without ἄν, 
ch O.C. 395 δε νέος πέσῃ: Ai. 1074 ἔνθα 
Bh καθεστι Sn Bor: Tr. 1008 6 τι καὶ 
μύσῃ. The subjunct., ἔνθα μὴ Ni,=*in a 
case where it may not profit”: the indic., 
ἔνθα μὴ λύει, τε ἴῃ a case where it does 
not profi” The use of μή, whether with 
subjunet. ὁ ‘or with indic., 


But L has aS and some other MSs. have 
λύη: and it is much more likely that this 
should have become Mee than vice verse 


moned (288), ἐμὰ come “reluctantly. 
Only now, in resence of Oedipus, 
does be χεμῖνε the fall horror oF fhe bee 
cret which he holds. 


54 


ZOPOKAEOYE 


ν εἰδὼς διώλεσ᾽- οὐ γὰρ ἂν δεῦρ᾽ ἱκόμην. 
OL τί δ᾽ ἔστιν; ὡς ἄθυμος εἰσελήλυθας. 
ΤΕ." ἄφες μ᾽ ἐς οἴκους" ,ῥᾷστα γὰρ τὸ σόν τε σὺ 


τι κἀγὼ διοίσῶ 


ντῇδ᾽, ἡ σ᾽ 


τοὐμόν, ἣν ard πίθῃ. “χα 
OI. “οὔτ᾽ ἔννομ᾽ εἶπας οὔτε προ. 
ἔθ, εψε, τὴνδ᾽ di ἀποῦτι 

ΤῈ, νόρῶ γὰρ οὐδὲ σοὶ τὸ σὸν φώνημ᾽ ἰὸν 
“πρὸς Kaper: ὡς οὖν μηδ᾽ ἐγὼ ταὐτὸν πάθω. 
ΟΙ. “μὴ πρὸς θεῶν φρονῶν Υ̓ drootparhy 


πόλει 
rane φάτιν. 
τ »"α 
335 


Is, ἐπεὶ 


ἡ πάντες σε προσ Κὑγοῦμεν οἵδ᾽ ᾿ἱκτήριοι.. 


TE. ἡ πάντες τ οὐ φρονεῖτ᾽. 
vray, 


ἐγὼ δ᾽ οὐ μή ποτε 


ν εἴπω μὴ τὰ σ᾽, ἐκφήνω κακά. 
OL. τί is; ξυνειδὼς οὐ φράσεις, ἀλλ᾽ ἐννοεῖς. 


330 


y ἡμᾶς προδοῦναι, καὶ καταφθεῖραι πόλιν; 


TE. v 


ὼὡ οὔτ᾽ ἐμαυτὸν οὔτε σ᾽ ἀλγυνῶ. 


τί ταῦτ᾽ 


ἡ ἄλλως ἐλέγχεις ; οὐ γὰρ ἂν πύθοιό μου. 


822 ἔννο μ᾽ L, with an erasure between o and μ᾽. 


The rst hand had written ἔννομον 


(found in some later Mss.); the correction may be due either to the rst hand ee 
(I think), 


to the dio, 


υτής (8). 
than by 


though the latter error was prob. generated by ἔννομον. 


L has προσφιλῆ, with es written above, by S (I 
6 1st hand, Many later Mss. (including A) combine ἔννομ᾽ with mpoagiNés, 


825 μηδ' aT Xe μὴ λέγω, 


818 διώλεσ᾽ -εἸεὶ slip out of my me- 
mory; cp. σῴζεσθαι to remember, El. 
993, 1257, 77. 682: Plat. Theaet. 153 B 


ἀτᾶταί τε μαθήματα καὶ σῴζεται: Rep. 
455 BG ἔμαθε, σῴζεται. So Terent. 
Phormio 2. 4. 39. perii hercle: nomen 
perdidi, *have forgotten.’—Some explain, 
‘suppressed the thought.” 

810 τί 8 ἔστιν; Zl. 920 φεῦ τῆς 
ἀνοίας. ΧΡΥΣ. τί 8 ἔστιν; and so a 
in Soph. {as 1144, Zr. 339, El. 951): 
‘marking that the attention is turned on a 
new point, as in τί δ᾽; guid vero? (941), 
or to.a new person: Isaeus or. 8 § 24 σὺ 
δὲ τίς εἴ; 

821 ξ. διοίσω, bear to the end: Eur. 
Hipp. 1143 δάκρυσι διοίσω | πότμον ἄποτ. 
por, live out joyless days: Thuc. 1. 11 εἰ 
ξυνεχῶς τὸν πόλεμον διέφερον. διαφέρειν 
could not mean ‘to bear apart’ (from 
each other), though that is implied.— 
πίθῃ, ie. obey me by letting me gohome. 

822 οὔτ᾽ ἔννομ' κιτιλ.: not in con- 
formity with usage, wl entitled the 
State to benefit by the wisdom of its 
μάντις. The king's first remonstrances 
are gentle, 


823 ἀποστερῶν, ‘withholding’: Aris. 
Riet. 2. 6. 3 ἀποστερῆσαι 
depositum non reddere.—pdry, of αἱ 
message, 151. 

324 “spe γὰρ κιτιλι: (7 do mot: 
for I see that neither dost thou spes 


ther will ἢ fe 
ther will he speak wrongly. ᾿ 
4. 63 αἰεὺς, «μὴ pale 
μηδὲ τὰς s διώκειν. T now prefer 
this view to taking μηδ᾽ ie 

for μὴ καὶ ἐγώ (" “leat ἴοο, 7, 
fete into μή rot, δὲ on FE, 


326 μὴ πρὸς 
of these two verses to 
in some Mss. is probably due 
in 327 having misled those 
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let it slip out of mind; else would I never have come 


‘E. What now? How sad thou hast come in! 
E. Let me go home; most easily wilt thou bear thine own 
in to the end, and I mine, if thou wilt consent, 
Ἑ. Thy words are strange, nor kindly to this State which 
ired thee, when thou withholdest this response. 
E. Nay, I see that thou, on thy part, openest not thy lips 
ason: therefore I speak not, that neither may I have thy 


ip. 

E. For the love of the gods, turn not away, if thou hast 
ledge: all we suppliants implore thee on our knees. 

E. Aye, for ye are all without knowledge; but never will 
zal my griefs—that I say not thine. 

E. How sayest thou? Thou knowest the secret, and wilt 
il it, but art minded to betray us and to destroy the State? 
Ε΄ I will pain neither myself nor thee. Why vainly ask 
things? Thou wilt not learn them from me. 


ἐ 926 £. L rightly assigns these two verses to Oedipus. Several later 
ve them to the Chorus, probably because v. 327 was thought less suitable to 
son of the king. But there is no fitting place for the interposition of the 


Ῥείοτε v. 404. 832 ἐγώτ᾽ L (with οὔτε written over ἐμαυτόν) : ἐγὼ οὔτε τ. 
all Thebes. moner ἵνα in no way alters the meaning. 
lerstanding For ὡς dv pr, cp. Ar. Av. 1508 τουτὶ. 


» οἷς γὰρ μὴ τὸ σκιάδειον ὑπέρεχε | ἄνωθεν, ws ἂν μή μ᾽ 


οὐ φρονεῖτετε τε without un- 
DB ok μὴ τοτεἰκφήνω τὰ μὰ 
Bike 
κακά: I will never 
{not to call them ἐάν) griefs. τὰ 
Wie itese secrets acting Oedipus 
Rate thiegrophtct’s soul: τὰ 
those same secrets in their im- 
We mi der ὡς 
[tiie either. (i) MF above, o 
Vorder that I may not utter thy 
πὰ preferable for these 


Ἐπί The subjunct. εἴπω with 
in such phrases. Plat. 
Ὁ τοὺς μὲν πλείστους καὶ πάνυ 


μένους, ἵνα μὴ παμπο- 
Boones, “becoming very strange 
(ot to use a, more unqualified 
's Rep. 507 Ὁ οὐδ' ἄλλαις πολλαῖς, 
εἴπω ὅτι οὐδεμιᾷ, τοιούτου προσ- 
4. few,—not to say none: 

| minor 372° Ὁ τοιοῦτός εἰμι οἷός 
& ἵνα μηδὲν ἐμαυτὸν μεῖζον 
| tore of myself. 
of ὡς ἂν for the com- 


τ 


ἴδωσιν οἱ θεοί. For ὡς ἂν ἄπω μὴ instead 
of ὡς ἂν μὴ εἴπω, cp. 255, Phil. 66 εἰ δ᾽ 
ἐργάσει | μὴ ταῦτα. O. C. 1365 εἰ δ᾽ 
ἐξέφυσα τάσδε μὴ ᾿μαυτῷ τι . Her, 
7, 214 εἰδείη γὰρ ἂν καὶ ἐὼν μὴ Μηλιεὺς... 
τὴν ἀτραπόν. (2) The emphatic position 
of τἄμ᾽ suits this version, (3) ἐκφήνω is 
more forcible than εἴπω. If the meaning 
were, ‘I will not reveal my griefs, in 
order that I may not mention (εἴπω) thy 
delat toe Clases would be U-belateet, 

jee Appendix, n. on vv. 328 f 

880 ξυνειδὼς, because ἐκφήνω implied 
that he knew. Cp. 704 αὐτὸς ξυνειδώς, ἢ 
μαθὼν ἄλλου πάρα; i.e. of his own know- 
ledge, or on hearsay? Not, ‘being an 
accomplice’ (as Ant. 266 ξυνειδέναι | τὸ 
πρᾶγμα βουλεύσαντι): Oed. can still con- 
trol his rising anger. 

882 ἐγὼ οὔτ᾽, synizesis. The rugged 
verse is perh. designed to express agi- 
tation. Cp. τοοῦ ἐγὼ οὐχί: 0.C. 93 
ἐγὼ οὔτ᾽ ἄνανδρον, 998 ἐγὼ οὐδέ, ταί 
τελεῖτ᾽, ἐπεὶ οὔ μοι: Ant, 458 ἐγὼ οὐκ 
ἔμελλον: Ph. 1390 ἐγὼ οὐκ "Arpeldas.— 

‘ir’, 29 π΄ 
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ZOPOKAEOYE 


ol. vou, ὦ κακῶν κάκιστε, δὰ γὰρ ἂν πέτρου 


φύσιν σύ 
ν ἀλλ᾽ ὧδ᾽ ἀργὸ 


dvelas, ἐξερι ποτέ, 
aS κήχ δ δ φανεῖ; A 


TE. ὀργὴν ἐμέμψω τὴν ἐμήν, τὴν σὴν δ᾽ ὁμοῦ 
᾿ ναίουσαν οὐ κατεῖδες, ἀλλ᾽ ἐμὲ ψέγεις. 


π΄ ὍΣ" τ: γὰρ " τοιαῦτ᾽ ἂν οὐκ ἂν ὀργίζοιτ᾽ ἔπη 
"κλύων, ἃ νῦν σὺ τὴνδ᾽ ἀτιμάζεις πόλιν; 


340 


TE. νἥξει γὰρ αὐτά, κἂν ἐγὼ σιγῇ στέγων, ἕως 


ΟΙ. "οὐκοῦν ἅ 
ΤΕ." οὐκ ἂν ΕΑ 


φράσαιμι. 


ἥξει καὶ σὲ 


λέγειν 


ἐμοί. 
πρὸς τάδ᾽, εἰ θέλεις, 


ν θυμοῦ δ ὀργῆς ἥτις ἀγριωτάτῃ. 


Ol./ καὶ μὴν παβήσω γ᾽ οὐ έν, ὡς ὀργῆς ἔχω, 
ἴσθι γὰρ 


v ἅπερ ξυνίημ᾽. 


345 


δοκῶν ἐμοὶ 


ν καὶ ξυμφυτεῦσαι τοὔργον, εἰργάσθαι θ᾽, ὅσον 


886 κἀπαραίτητος Schrwald, 


837 ὁρμὴν List hand. Ὑ has been written over 


# by an early hand (prob. $), which has also sought to make μ into Ὑ in the text 


884 πέτρου | φύσιν : Eur, Med. 1279 
ὦ τάλαιν᾽, ὡς ἄρ᾽ ἦσθα πέτρος ἢ σίδαϊρο». 
For the periphrasis cp. Plat. Phaedr. 251 
B ἡ τοῦ πτεροῦ φύσις, τε τὸ πτερόν, πεφυκὸς 
ὥσπερ πέφυκε, being constituted as it is: 
Timae. 45 8 τὴν τῶν βλεφάρων φύσιν: 74 
Ὁ τὴν τῶν νεύρων φύσιν: 84 C ἡ τοῦ μυελοῦ 
φύσι: Legg. 145 Ὁ τὴν ὕδατος φύσιν. 
And so often in Arist., eg. ἡ τοῦ πνεύ- 
patos φύσις Meteor. 2. 8: ἡ τῶν νεύρων 
φύσις Hist. Anim. 3. 5: 

835 ποτέ, tandem aliguando: Phil. 
816 μέθες ποτέ: ἐδ. 1041 τίσασθ᾽ ἀλλὰ τῷ 
χρόνῳ ποτέ. 

8886 ἀτελεύτητος, not brought to an 
end: Jl. 4. 175 ἀτελευτήτῳ ἐπὶ ἔργῳ. 
Plut. Mor. 114 Ῥ τὸ γὰρ δὴ ἀτελεύτητον 
νομίζειν τὸ πένθος dyclas ἐστὶν ἐσχάτης. 
Here, a man ‘with whom one cannot 
make an end,’—who cannot be brought 
to the desired issue. In freely render- 
ing, ‘Wilt thou never make an end?’ we 
remember, of course, that the adj. 
could not literally mean ‘not finishing,’ 
Possibly it is borrowed from the col- 
loquial vocabulary of the day: the tone is 
like that of the Latin odiosus. 

837 ἐμέμψω, aor. referring to the 
moment ae 80 oft. ἐπήνεσα, ξυνῆκα, 
των: ἕπτηξα (0. C. et ἔφριξα (Ai. 
93): ἐδεξάμην (El. 668): ἀπέπτυσα 

fur. “ἴα. 1276). ὃ 3 | ναίουσαν, 
Site (or though) it dwells close to 


thee,—possesses and_ sways thee. 

Ὁ. C. 1134 κηλὶς κακῶν peau EL 38 
βλάβη | ξύνοικοε: ΑΙ 9 συντρόφοι Ὁ 
ὀργαῖς. pastiche SAW, 756. 

the words haf a second thou 
seest not thMithine own [τὴν 


Kinswoman, HY mother} is die ie 
a fe thy wife)” 

ν σὴν, the choice of the phrase | 
vatovray, and the choice of 


leave no doubt of this. “Cp. a6te sa 
8 ἀλλ᾽ 2 the 

ὁρῶν ἑμέμψω τὴν ἐμὴν retaras 

as if from ὦ sense thal 

tween ud 


ly Soy eel epalme 
ral vir): Schneidewin 


139; Ane. 69 δτ, Eur, ade, Ostia 
ἕν Ὑ ἐμοῖς δόμοις | βλέπουσ' ἂν ὅν οὔλα rh "i 


wmdtes πόλιν: ἅς 
accus.: Ad. 1107 τὰ σέμν' ἔπη | ᾿ 
ἐκείνου: Ant, 550 τί ταῦτ᾽ ἁνιᾶς Μ᾽ 
ἀτιμάζεις, by rejecting the request thathe 
would speak: Ant. 5. 
841 ga yap αὐτά, ‘The su 
ἥξει is designedly left ind 
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this ci 
future will come of itself, though I shroud it in 
that it must come, thou on thy part 


ΟἸΔΙΠΟῪΣ ΤΎΡΑΝΝΟΣ 
sl 


who would not be angry to hear the words with 
dost 


σὴν 8 L, and so almost all the later sss. 


jin plotting the deed, and to have done it, short of 


HANS pe ain a} 
urea | af erates 
dalle thea ΠΤ 
sa Sie 
Hag Pee 
i ie a ge felt {i 
nt A Heli dt at ‘he 
+; AGE al 
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ν μὴ χερσὶ καίνων" εἰ δ᾽ ᾿ ἐτύγχανες βλέπων, 

νκαὶ τοὔργον | ἂν σοῦ τοῦτ᾽ ἔφην εἶναι μόνου. 
ΤΕ." ᾿ἄληθες; ἐννέπω σὲ τῷ Kn gir 

᾿ ᾧπερ προεῖπας ἐμμένειν, κι Εν 

“τῆς νῦν προσαυδᾶν μήτε rool ἤν ἐμέ 

Jas ὄντι γῆς τῆσδ᾽ ἀνοσίῳ μιάστορι. Me 
Ol. “οὕτως ἀναιδῶς ἐξεκίψηδας τόδε 

ν"τὸ pHa; καὶ ποῦ τοῦτο φεύξε ea δοκεῖς ; 
ΤΕ. ἡπέφευγα: τἀληθὲς γὰρ ἰσχῦον Ἢ pepo. 
OL. “πρὸς Tob διδαχθείς ; ἢ οὐ γὰρ ἔκ γε ἌΣ 
ΤΕ, “πρὸς gov: σὺ γάρ μ᾽ ἄκοντα προύῦτ͵ 
ΟΙ.: ποῖον λόγον ; λέγ᾽ αὖθις, ὡς pa ae 
TE. οὐχὶ Evokes πρόσθεν; ἢ ᾿κπειρᾷ ᾿λέγων; 360 
OL + οὐχ ὥστε γ᾽ εἰπεῖν γνωστόν: ἀλλ᾽ αὖθις φράσον. 
re-touched, to make θ᾽, εἰργάσθαι θ' τ. εἶναι was omitted by the rst 
in Τῷ bathas been writen in very pale and fant ink above the lin, between lime 
μόνον, by a hand of perh. the rath cent. The later ss. have εἶναι. ota 
τοῦτ᾽ ἔφην ἅπαν μόνου. oT has 9 τάμα Neyo St ae 
accent on Ney, and a mark of abbreviation, Λα, over ew. Diibner thinks that the 1s 


hand wrote λέγ, denoting ew by the mark aforesaid, and indicating by ὁ ἃ 
λόγων, to which a marginal gloss by a later hand refers, εἰ πεῖραν 


ταλαιπώρου κόρης | εἰσῆλθε, 
ing rip τὴν νοουμένῳ. Conversely Thuc. 

dist, from the being as and the direction (τοῖς ἐκεῖ ξυμμάχοι followed by 
of the act, it 

850 ἄληθες; «7.0. The same word 
marks the climax of Creon’s anger in 
Ant.758: cp.Ar. Av. 393 ἐτεόν ; ete. ἐννέ. δοῖν 

zo σὲ.. ἐμμένειν, 1 command that thou rest, 7». ee 


Bbide: so PA. for λέγω σε...λαβεῖν. which had been ano Gora ET 
861 ᾧπερ προῶπα (i. diurew), by the notion is that of a starting ute 
οἱ 


which thou didst proclaim that (all) Cp. the use of κινεῖν in the 

should abide: this is better than taking  mooting sul ubjects which should 

ᾧπερ as by attraction for ὅπερ, since προ been touched: Eur. ΑΔ 308 a 

εἴπον could take an ace. of the thing pro- μῦθον, i.e. since thou Aast 

claimed (e.g. ξενίαν, πόλεμον, θάνατον), theme: cp. O. C. 15264 δ' pe ; 

but not of the edict itself (as κήρυγμα). κινεῖται. Maw. In Eur, Med. 1317 
8568 ὡς ὄντι.. μιάστορι, an anaco- τάσδε κινεῖς κἀναμοχλεύεις πύλας; 

louthon for ὡς ὄντα., μιάστορα, as if ἐν- with the author of the Christus 

vérw σοί had preceded. ἐμέ just before reads λόγους, thinking that a A 

made this necessary. In Eur. Med. 57 1300 ὦ καινῶν ἐπῶν | κινητὰ καὶ poy 

most MSS. give dc’ ἵμερός μ᾽ ὑπῆλθε γῇ alluded to that place. So ἀκίνητα 

τε κοὐρανῷ | λέξαι μολούσῃ δεῦρο δε. =dmdppyra O. C. 624, Ant. 1060 Ope 

σποίνης τύχας, where Porson, reading με τἀκίνητα διὰ orc φράσαι. ἴα 

μολοῦσαν, admits that the dat. stands in «7A. 

Philemon’s parody (Athenaeus 288 Εν 

ὧς ἵμερός μ' ὑπῆλθε γῇ τε κοὐρανῷ | λέξαι ground dost thou think to cocaine 

μολόντι τοῦψον ὡς ἐσκεύασα. Elms. ment for) this thing? For ποῦ ep, δ! 

cp. Eur. Z A. 491 ἄλλως τέ μ᾽ ἔλεος τῆς Ai, 1100 ποῦ σὺ στρατηγεῖς τοῦδε; Dis- 


better. 


Sus τὰν % fay 
ae | fee 


τε 


ἘΠ 


by the decree 
neither to these nor 
land. 


Lena 


can δι 


18] iS ΜΠ} ae 


: in my truth is my strength. 
this? It was not, at least, thine art. 


charge thee that thou abide 
didst spur me into speech against my 
Speak again that I may learn it 
take my sense before? Or art thou 
it not so that I can call it known :—speak 


not 


w 
° 
z 
Ξ 
a 
e 
Σ 
8 
= 
= 
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and from this day 


ἬΝ ἽΡΕ et 
ἔβα δῆλοι xe 


ΞΕ ΘΕ aay γε χρῇζεις" 


60 
ῬΕΙ͂Ν φονέα σε 


ὶ τἀνδρὸς οἱ 
ΟἹ.» ἀλλ᾽ οὔ ὅτ χει ἧς is γε πηι 


δῆτα, Ee ἵν᾽ ὀργίζῃ π' πλέοι 
δ ὡς μάτην ἡ ρήσεται 


TE. "εἴπω τι 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟῪΣ 


ὗ ζητεῖς κυρεῖν. 
ova ae 


TE. λεληθέναι σε φημὶ σὺν τοῖς, φιλτάτοις 
"αἴσχισθ᾽ ὁμιλοῦντ', οὐδ᾽ 6 ὁρᾶν iv’ εἶ κακοῦ. 
Ol. “ἦ καὶ γεγηθὼς. ταῦτ᾽ ἀεὶ λέξειν δοκεῖς ; 
TE. εἴπερ τί γ᾽ ἐστὶ τῆς ἀληθείας σθέυος. 
Ol.’ ἜΝ ἔστι, πλὴν σοί: σοὶ δὲ τοῦτ᾽ οὐκ ἔστ᾽, ἐπεὶ 
ὃς τά τ᾽ ὅτα τόν τε apy τά τ' ὄμματ᾽ εἴ. 


τα." σὺ σὺ δ᾽ ἄθλιός γε ταῦτ᾽ ὁ 
" οὐδεὶς 6 ὃς οὐχὶ τῶνδ᾽ ove 


OL» μιᾶς τι 


Bs 


u πρὸς νυκτός, ὦστε 


ὧν, ἃ σοὶ 


eae 


μήτ᾽ ἄλλον, ὅστις φῶς ὁρᾷ, Brspal tort ἄν. 


ΤΕ." οὐ γάρ σε μοῖρα πρός 


ἐμοῦ πεσεῖν, ἐπεὶ 


"ἱκανὸς ᾿Απόλλων, ᾧ τάδ᾽ ἐκπρᾶξαι μέλει. 
61... Κρέοντος ἢ σοῦ Ὁ ταῦτα τἀξευρήματα; 
TE.v Κρέων ἡ δέ σοι me οὐδέν, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς σὺ σοί. 


ΓΝ τέχνης 


ΟΙ. “ὦ πλοῦτε καὶ τυραν, 
᾿ ὑπεῤφέῤουσα τῷ ἤολ᾽ vo 


374 μιᾶς] μαίας G. Wolff. 


876 με μοῖρα πρός γε σοῦ L (and so the 


used γνωστός in the same sense in the 
Hermione (Antiatticista 87. 25). Tt has 
been held that, where a sigmatic form 
of the verbal (as ywuords) existed along 
vith the non-sigmatic (as ἡροτέη, Attic 
distinguish orbs what 
fan be known’ from -ourds as=*what ἐν 
known,’ But there is no ground for as- 
suming that such a distinction was ob- 
served. See Appendix, ἢ. on y. 361. 
862 οὗ ζητεῖς κ-ιτ.λ. φημί σε φονέα 
κυρεῖν (ὄντα) τοῦ ἀνδρὸς οὗ (τὸν φονέα) 


ὑπο OX οὔ τι χαίρων: cp. δῆ. 1299 
(μ.). πημονὰς: Fase ng aes 
downright calamities, infamies. “There 
is something of a colloquial tone in 
the phrase: cp. Ai. 68 μηδὲ συμφορὰν 
δέχου | τὸν ἄνδρα: El, 301 ὁ πάντ᾽ ἄναλ- 
xs οὔτοι, ἡ πᾶσα βλάβη. Cp. 336 ἀτε- 
BY 

364 "at, delib, subjanct 
758 Pigere ἢ σιγῶμεν, ἣ τί 

8 σὺν τοῖς ΠΈΣΩ KTS 

τῇ μλτάσῃ (Tocasta): since ὁμιλοῦντ᾽ im- 
plies wedlock, and not merely the com- 


Eur. fon 


panionship denoted by ξυνών in 
the allusive plural, ep. Tre 338 
(meaning, Tole): ἘΣ 652 


ἐπιρροιζεῖς φυγάας 

370 πλὴν col σοὶ δὲ κιτιλ. 
in these two vy. (1) the rhet 
tion (ἐπαναφορα) of the pers. 
in 0.C. 250 πρός σ᾽ ὅτι σοι 
id. 787 οὐκ ἔστι σοι ταῦτ', 
ἔστ᾽: Phil. 1054 πλὴν εἰς of 
Isoer. or. 15 § 41 κωδυνεύων τὰ 
ὑμῶν τὰ δὲ μεθ᾽ ὑμῶν τὰ δὲ Be ὑ 
ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν. (2) the ni ninefold τί 
in 371: cp. 425: 
ἐὰν τὸ ταχθὲν εὖ saves 


Eswod σ᾽. bs ἴσασιν “Ἑλλήνων ὅσοι, 
sip da τυ Ὁ Tie ἡμεὶ 
tanta tyranne tulisti: 

35 8 οὔ non fuit igitur 

wudicii simile, pation ib 


ca 
[ OIAITOYE TYPANNOS 61 
I art the slayer of the man whose slayer 


ΟΕ. Now thou shalt rue that.thou hast twice said words 


80 dire. 
_ Tr. Wouldst thou have me say more, that thou mayest be 
Tore wroth ? ‘ 
Or. What thou wilt ; it will be said in vain. 
ΤῈ. I say that thou hast been living in unguessed shame 
With thy nearest kin, and seest not to what woe thou hast come. 
ΟΕ, Dost thou indeed think that thou shalt always speak 
‘thus without smarting? . 
ΤΕ. Yes, if there is any strength in truth. 
OE. Nay, there is,—for all save thee ; for thee that strength 
S not, since thou art maimed in ear, and in wit, and in eye. 
Te. Aye, and thou art a poor wretch to utter taunts which 
man will soon hurl at thee. . 
" Night, endless night hath thee in her keeping, so that 
‘thou canst never hurt me, or any man who sees the sun. 
᾿ς TE. No, thy doom is not to fall by me: Apollo is enough, 
Whose care it is to work that out. 
Or. Are these Creon’s devices, or thine? 
_ ΤῈ, Nay, Creon is no plague to thee; thou art thine own, 
OE. O wealth, and empire, and skill surpassing skill in 
life's keen ‘rivalries, 


‘that A has ce...ye σοῦ): σε μοῖρα πρός γ᾽ ἐμοῦ Brunck. 879 Κρέων δέ 


δεσμῷ μίαν, forming one continuous 
chain, The ingenious conj. walas (nurse) 
seems to me far less forcible. 

B76 (οὐκ ἐγώ σε βλάψω), οὐ γὰρ μοῖρα, 
σε πεσεῖν κιτιᾺ. 

877 ἐκπράξαι, ‘to accomplish’ (not 
to ‘exact'); τάδε has a mysterious yague- 
ness (cp. 341), but includes τὸ πεσεῖν ce, 
as in ts eae refers to ὀλέσθαι. 

81: =‘Nay, Creon,’—in- 
troducing an objectic 
adra δ᾽ ἂν λέξειεν x.7. x 
δ᾽ ὀρθοῦν φλαῦρον: and ἐδ. 1443. 

881 τῷ πολυζήλῳ βίῳ, locative 
dative, defining the sphere of 

like ἔτι μέγας οὐρανῷ | Zebs 

ἢ 174. πολυζήλῳ -- ΠῚ] of emulation 
(ῆλοι). Others understand, ‘in the much- 
admired life’ (of princes). This is the 
sense of πολύζηλον πόσιν) in 77. 185. But 
(1) βίῳ seems to denote life generally, 
rather than a particular station: (2) the 
phrase, following πλοῦτε καὶ τυραννί, 
would be a weak addition, τέχνη τέχ- 


7 
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‘ ὅσος παρ᾽ ὑμῖν ὁ ΤΣ φυλάσσεται, 


“εἰ τῆσδέ γ᾽ ἀρχῆς νεχ᾽, ἣν ἐμοὶ πόλις 
7 δωρητόν, οὐκ αἵ A re είρισεν, 
᾿" ταύτης Κρέων ὁ πιστός, ov ; ἀρχῆς pi 4 


¥ eee ee μ᾽ ὑπελθὼν ἐκβαλεῖν ἱμεί; 
ν τοιόνδε μηχανορβάφον: 


" ὅστις ἐν τοῖς 


ΜΠ ως 


ἡ μόνον ΠΝ τὴν τέχνην δ᾽ ἔφυ rob \ss 
ἡ ἐπεὶ φέρ᾽ εἰπέ, ποῦ σὺ μάντις εἶ σαφής; 


ἡ πῶς οὐχ, ὅθ᾽ ἡ 


v καίτοι τό 


ἡ ῥαψῳδὸς ἐνθάδ᾽ ἦν κύων, 


νηὔδας τι ΤΩΣ ἀστοῖσιν ἐκλυτήριον $ 
of, αἴνιγμ᾽ οὐχὶ τοὐπιόντος ἥν 


Krewe. 


“ἀνδρὸς, διξιπεῖν, ἀλλὰ “μαντείας, ἔδει" 
iy οὔτ᾽ ἀπ᾽ οἰωνῶν σὺ προὐφάνης ἔχων 
v οὔτ᾽ ἐκ θεῶν του γνωτόν: ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ μολών, 


‘16 ὁ μηδὲν εἰδὼς. Οἰδίπους, ἔπαυσά νιν, 
ν γνώμῃ κυβήσα! οὐδ᾽ ἀπ᾿ οἰωνῶν μαθών: 


Mss.: Κρέων γε Brunck. 


896 τοῦ L, τὸν τ, 


γης | ὑπερφέρουσα refers to the view that 
the art of ruling is the highest of arts: 
ep. Phil. 138 τέχνα γὰρ τέχνας érépas 
προῦχει | καὶ γνώμα, παρ᾽ ὅτῳ τὸ θεῖον | 
Διὸς σκῆπτρον ἀνάσσεται: for skill and 
wit (γνώμη) ἐᾷ surpassing those of other 
men, belong to him by whom is swayed 
the godlike sceptre which Zeus gives. 
Xen. Mem. 4. 2. 11 μεγίστης ἐφίεσαι 
Teens ἔστι γὰρ τῶν βασιλέων αὕτη, καὶ 
καλεῖται βασιλική. But there is also an 
allusion to the skill shown in solving the 
riddle, by which Oed. surpassed” the 
μαντικὴ τέχνη of Teiresias (cp. 357). 
882 rap ὑμῖν... is guard- 
τ eaxgoaribiening co tie 
nutich envy do ye tend to excite against 
those who receive your gifts. φυλάσ- 
erat, stronger than τρέφεται, represents 
envy ‘as the inseparable attendant on 
success: cp. Ὁ. Ὁ, 1213 σκαιοσύναν φυ- 
λάσσων, stubborn in folly: Eur. Jon 735 
ἀν Ἰξίων » γινητόρων Τ1ϑη φυλάσσεις. 
ν, οὐκ αἰτητόν, feminine, 
The youl might be neuter: ‘a thing 
given, not asked.” But this use of the 
neuter adj., when the subjest is regarded 
in its most general aspect, is far most 
common in simple predications, as Z/. 2. 
204 οὐκ ἀγαθὸν πολυκοιρανίη: Eur. Hipp. 


109 τερπνὸν ἐκ xwvaylas | rpdmete 
And γνωτόν in 3 are 
with jv—favours the view that | 


the adjectives are fem. Cp. Zi 
κλυτὸς “Th 8: Thue. a 
ἐσβατόν: 7. 87 ὀσμαὶ οὐκ ἀνεκτ 
Rep. 513. Β μανίας. ἐπακτοῦ: 
Eryxias "398 D ἀρετὴ διδακτό 
1460 πτερωτὸς βροντή: Tra 446 ¢ 
τὸς εἰμι (Deianeira). 

886 ταύτης, redundant, for δὶ 
Xen. Cyr. 8. 7. 9 τὸ δὲ προβὲ 
καὶ τὸ hyetebar, ep? dre br aa 
εἶναι, dee 

887 Ν se 
agent, *having saboracd® (01a 
chus 368 © προέδρους ἐγκαθέτους ὁ 
‘having privily brought in subom 
dents.’ ‘The word μάγος expre: 
a for the rights τ ination 

tiresias: ἀγύρτης taunts ἢ 
bi Sian impostor. So Plu 
165 F joins dydpras καὶ γόητας, 
1. Tr μάγοις τε καὶ ἀγύρταις. * 
sage shows how Asiatic superstit 
already spread among the vulj 
were scomed by the educated, in 
‘The Persian μάγος (as conceive! 
Greeks) was one who claimed 
mand the aid of beneficent ἀεὶ! 
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hoy great is the envy that cleaves to you, if for the sake, yea, 
this power which the city hath put into my hands, a gift 
unsought, Creon the trusty, Creon mine old friend, hath crept 
On me by stealth, yearning to thrust me out of it, and hath 
Suborned such a scheming juggler as this, a tricky quack, who 
hath eyes only for his gains, but in his art is blind! 

Come, now, tell me, where hast thou proved thyself a 
seer? Why, when the Watcher was here who wove dark 
‘song, didst thou say nothing that could free this folk? Yet 
the riddle, at least, was not for the first comer to read; there 


was need of a seer’s skill; and none such thou wast found 
to have, either by help of birds, or as known from any god: 

I came, I, Oedipus the ignorant, and made her mute, 
when I had seized the answer 


by my wit, untaught of birds, 


ns ἀγαθοεργο), while the ~ybns was 
‘one who could call up the dead 


: ep. Put, De Defect. Orac. 
Sea Or. ‘elen has 


ited away), ἢ rw (by 


lay of the Sphinx was not such as the 
servant of Apollo chants. Cp. 130. 
898 £ τό ¥ alvyp is nominative: 
the riddle did not belong to (was not for) 
the first comer, that he should solve it. 


φαρμάκοισι 
, ἢ μάγων | τέχναισιν, ἣ θεῶν Kro- 0. C. 751 οὐ γάμων | ἔμπειρος, ἀλλὰ τοῦς 

πιόντος ἁρπάσαι. Thuc. 6. 22 πολλὴ γὰρ 
οὖσα [ἡ στρατιὰ] οὐ πάσης ἔσται πόλεως 
ὑποδέξασθαι. ὁ ἐπιών, any one who 
comes up; cp. Plat. Rep. 871. Ὁ ὧν νῦν 
ὁ τυχὼν καὶ οὐδὲν ἐροσήκων ἔρχεται ἐπ᾽ 
αὐτό. ---διειπεῖν, ‘to declare,’ ‘to solve’: 
cp. 854. διά implies the drawing of 
clear distinctions; ep. 0. C. 295 διειδέναι, 
diiudicare, n. 

5 £. ἣν οὔτ᾽ din’ οἰωνῶν ἔχων οὔτ᾽ ἐκ 
θεῶν του γνωτὸν (ἔχων) pasted and 
thou wast not publicly seen to. have this 
art, either from (ἀπ᾽) birds, or as known 
through the agency of (ἐκ) any god. 
προὐφάνηβ. when brought to a_public 
test. For ἀπό cp. 43: ἐκ with θεῶν του, 
of the primary or remoter (Xen. 
Halen. ΕἾΝ © ἐπέμενον 45687), mean- 
ing by ἃ φήμη (43) or other sign. γνωτόν: 
cp. on 384.—-poAdv: he was bie 
stranger who chanced to arrive then, 

7 ὁ μηδὲν εἰδὼς --ὔστις μηδὲν ἤδη, 

man who knew nothing,’ the generic 
μή, here with concessive force;—‘though 
1 knew nothing, I silenced her’ (qui 
nihil scirem, vici tamen). So in Dem. or. 
19 § 31 the generic μή has a causal force: 
ἡ βουλὴ δέ, ἢ μὴ κωλυθεῖσα ἀκοῦσαι τἀληθῆ 
παρ' ἐμοῦ, ofr’ ἐπήνεσε τούτους, κιτιλ. 
(‘the senate, a body which had not been 
prevented, εἰς.) See Whitelaw in Trans, 
Camb. Phil, Soc., 1836, p. 17. Cp. 638, 
875, 1019. 


‘money from house to house 
"τῶν πλουσίων θύρας ἰόντες, Plat. 


ἐν Τοῖν κύκλοι 


». because the Sphinx 
ful agent of Hera’s wrath: 
mt, 1287 has a line from 
Aesch., Σφίγγα δυσαμε- 
ἐρία»] πρύτανιν κύνα 
resides over 

5) chant- 
shexameter verse), as 
epic poems. 

irony: the baneful 


ZOPOKAEOYE 


"ὃν δὴ σὺ πειρᾷς ἐκβαλεῖν, δοκῶν θρόνοις 
“ παραστατήσειν τοῖς Κρεοντείοις πέλας. 
kasi! δοκεῖς pow καὶ σὺ χὼ συνθεὶς τάδε 
‘a σειν" εἰ δὲ μὴ porns baal 
—” εἶναι, παθὼν ἔ ἔγνως ἂν οἷά περ φὶ 
Dye μὲν εἰκάζ. σὺ καὶ τὰ τοῦδ᾽ 
λελέχθαι, καὶ τὰ σ᾽, ᾿ Οἰδίπου, κεῖ. 
12 δ᾽ οὐ τοιούτων, ἀλλ᾽ ὅπως τὰ τοῦ θεοῦ 
ἡ μαντεῖ᾽ ἄριστα λύσομεν, τόδς σκοπεῖν. 
|) TES εἰ καὶ τυραννεῖς, ἐξίδι τι γοῦν |? 
Lio? dvr ἔξαι- τοῦδε γὰρ κἀγὼ κρατῶ. 
‘ob γάρ, τι σοὶ ζῶ δοῦλος, ἀλλὰ — 
\ dat’ οὐ Κρέοντος προστάτου vy 
os δ᾽, ἐπειδὴ καὶ τυφλόν p Ἐν, 
ἡ σὺ καὶ δέδορκας κοὐ βλέπεις ὃ ἵν εἶ κακοῦ, 
2 ἔνθα ναίεις, οὐδ᾽ 6: ὅτων οἰκεῖς μέτα. 
οἶσθ᾽ ad’ ὧν εἶ; καὶ λέληθας ἐχθρὸς ὦ ὧν 
ὑφῆς σοῖσιν αὐτοῦ ἢ le κἀπὶ γῆς ἄνω, 


405 Οἰδίπου. Land the other ss. support this form of the voc. 
557, 13463 but Οἰδίπου (voc.) in twelve other places. Elmsley and R 


400 πέλας, adv., so Aesch. 7heb. 669 (see n. on Ant. 75); and 
παραστατεῖν πέλαι. is no other evidence. 

401 κλαίων: cp. 368, 1152: Ant. 754 seems clear: the comy 
κλαίων φρενώσεις.-- ὁ συνθὰς, Creon, as τὸ ἄγος ἐλαύνειν (Thuc, 1. ¥ 6) sl 
whose agent (387) Teir. is regarded: so written ἀγηλατεῖν. 
in Thuc. 8.68 ὁ τὴν γνώμην εἰπών 5 ᾿δόκειβ is the 
contrasted with ὁ τὸ πρᾶγμα Evy dels. 

402 ἀγηλατεῖν τὸ ἄγοι ἐλαύνειν sce 
‘on 98), in this case ἀνδρηλατεῖν (100), to 
expel the μιάστωρ. Her. 5. 72 Κλεομένης 

᾿ς, ἀγηλατέει ἑπτακόσια ἐπίστια (house- 
ihslds) ᾿Αθηναίων, ‘The smooth breathing 
is supported by Hesychius, by the gram- 
marians in Bekker’s Anecd. 1. 328. 32, could not yield. 
and by most MSs. of Soph; ‘while the "408 παθῶν, by bod 
aspirate is given by L here, by Eusta- merely μαθών, by rept 
thius (1704. δ), and by Suidas, who quotes πεῷ φρονεῖ 5εε οη 624 of 
Bearers Curae δ βολὴ ay; His 
Aro, guilt, object of awe, whence éa- 406 ὀργῇ, modal dat., 

τ Eat fear epi. offence: Ztym. AS aS σ᾽ κιτιλ., the 

an 2) root &y, ἄζιο-μαι reverence, 32 

s holy, dy-vé-s pure: Skt. jag (jdg- 407 7 τόδε emphatically 
fm), reverence, consecrate: Eiym.§118. λύσομεν, ἐδὲν we must 
Aesch. Cho. 154 and Soph. Ant. 1776 Ταύτης: So Tr. 458 τὸ μὴ 
τὰ would with Herm. write ἄγος ἃ5.-- “οοη- Τό μ' ἀλγύνειεν ἄν: Ph. ΕΗ 
secrated offering.’ In both places, how- 498 εἰ καὶ κιτιλ. 
ever, ἄγος (=piaculum) satisfies the sense 805. 
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And it is I whom thou art trying to oust, thinking to stand 


close to Creon’s throne. 


Methinks thou and the plotter of 


these things will rue your zeal to purge the land. Nay, didst 
thou not seem to be an old man, thou shouldst have learned 


to thy cost how bold thou art. 


Cu. To our thinking, both this man’s words and thine, 


Oedipus, have been said in anger. 


Not for such words is our 


need, but to seek how we shall best discharge the mandates of 


the god. 


Te. King though thou art, the right of reply, at least, 
must be deemed the same for both; of that I too am lord. 
Not to thee do I live servant, but to Loxias; and so I 
shall not stand enrolled under Creon for my patron. And 
I tell thee—since thou hast taunted me even with blindness 
—that thou hast sight, yet seest not in what misery thou art, 
nor where thou dwellest, nor with whom. Dost thou know 
of what stock thou art? And thou hast been an unwitting 
foe to thine own kin, in the shades, and on the earth above; 


Dindorf follows, hold Οἰδίπους to be alone correct. Here, at least, euphony recom- 


mends Οἰδίπου, It is more probable that both forms were admissible. 


418 δέδορκασ 


ἴσα ἀντιλέξαι, one must equalize the right 
‘at least of like reply; ie. you must make 
‘me so far your equal as to grant me the 
ight of replying at the same length. 

ie phrase is a pleonastic fusion of (1) 

ἐξισωτέον τὸ ἀντιλέξαι with (2) συγχωρη- 
τέον τὸ ἴσα ἀντιλέξαι. 

Α10 -᾿ Λοξίᾳ: see note to 853.-- -ὥστ᾽ 
οὐ x7. ‘You charge me 
with being the tool of Creon’s treason, 
1 have a right to plead my own cause 
when ΤΣ thas accused. I am not like 
a resident alien, who can plead before 
a civic tribunal only by the mouth of that 
patron under whom he has been regis- 
tered.’ Every μέτοικος at Athens was 
required ἐπιγράφεσθαι προστάτην, i.e. to 
have the name of a citizen, as patron, 
inscribed over his own. In default, he 
was liable to anémpocrasiou γραφή. Ar. 
Pax 684 αὐτῷ πονηρὸν προστάτην ἐπε: 

τηράψατο: Ach. 1093 ἐπεγράφου τὴν Top- 
“γόνα, you took the Gorgon for your pa- 

fron: Lysias or. 31 § 9 ἐν Ὠρωπῷ μετοί- 

κίον κατατιθεὶς (paying the alien’s tax) 

ἐπὶ προστάτου ᾧκει. άψομαι, will 

1. 1370 οὐδεὶς 


περ τὸ πρῶτον 
Theoer. 18.47 γράμματα δ᾽ ἐν φλοιῷ γε- 


js. 13 


“γράψεται, remain written,—For the gen. 
ros cp. Ar. Ey. 714 τὸν δῆμον σε- 
αὐτοῦ vevouxas. 
412 λέγω δ᾽, a solemn exordium, be- 
speaking attention: cp. 449.—ruphev μ᾽ 
velBious. As ὠνείδισας could not stand 
for ἀπεκάλεσας, ‘called me reproachfully,” 
τυφλόν must stand for ὡς τυφλὸν ὄντα. 
For the ellipse of ὄντα, cp. Zi. 899 ὡς δ᾽ 
ἐν γαλήνῃ πάντ᾽ ἐδερκόμην τύπον: for that 
of ds, Ο. δ. 142 μή μ᾽, ἱκετεύω, προσίδητ᾽ 


ἄνομον. 

418 σὺ καὶ δέδορκας. ‘Thou éotl 
hast sight and dost not see,’#.e. thou hast 
sight, and at the same time dost not see. 
The conject. of Reiske and Brunck, σύ, 
καὶ δεδορκώς (though having sight), ob 
adres, spoils the rect contrast wit 

ν. 


414 ἔνθα ναίεις might mean, ‘in what 
asituation thow art’: but, as distinguished 
from the preceding and following clauses, 
is best taken literally: ‘where thou 
dwellest,’—viz., in thy murdered father’s 
house. 

415 dp’ οἶσθα κιτιλ. Thy parents 
are unknown to thee. Yea, and (kal) 
thou knowest not how thou hast sinned 
against them,—the dead and the living. 


5 


66 ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟῪΣ 


2 anne - , 

γέ σ᾽ ἀβῥίτλὴε μητρό 

ἐλᾷ ποτ᾽ ἐκ γῆς THO : 
" βλέποντα viv μὲν ὄρθ᾽, ἔπειτα δὲ σκότον. 
+ βοῆς δὲ τῆς σῆς ποῖος οὐκ ἔσται λιμήν, 
4 ποῖος Κιθαιρὼν οὐχὶ σύμφωνος τάχα, 
ἡ ὅταν κἀτἀίσθῃ τὸν ὑμέναιον, ὃν δόμοις 
» dvoppov εἰσέπλευσας, εὐπλδίαξ' ξυχών ; 
ν ἄλλων δὲ πλῆθος οὐκ ἐπαϊσ'θάνει κακῶν, 
"ἃ σ᾽ eigdctl σοί τε καὶ τοῖς σοῖς τέκνοις. 
Ὑ πρὸς ταῦτα καὶ Κρέοντα καὶ τοὐμὸν στόμα 


" προπήλάκιζε' σοῦ γὰρ οὐκ, ἔστιν βροτῶν 
: ὡ 


τ Δ 
ρα ρα το ee 


420 


425 


ν κάκιον ὅστις ἐκτριβήσεταϊ ποτε. 

ΟΙ. νἢ ταῦτα δῆτ᾽ dvekiA πρὸς τούτου κλύειν ; 
"οὐκ εἰς ὄλεθρον ; οὐχὶ θέσσον;; οὐ πάλιν 
υἄψδβρος οἴκων τῶνδ᾽ ἀποστραφεὶς ἄπει ; 

ΤΕ." οὐδ᾽ ἱκόμην ἔγωγ᾽ ἄν, εἰ σὺ μὴ ᾿κάλεις. 


OL. " οὐ ade τί σ᾽ ἤδη papa φωνήσοντ᾽, ἐπεὶ 
"OX 


Ὥ 


καὶ L. δεδορκὼς κοῦ τ΄ 420 λιμὴν] 


σ᾽ ἂν οἴκους τοὺς ἐμοὺς ἐστειλάμην. 


μυχὸς Wecklein. 434 σχολῇ σ᾽ MSE 


ALT ἀμφιπλὴξ: as in Tr. 930 ἀμφι- 
πλῆγι φασγάνῳ--ἃ sword which smites 
with both edges, so here ἀμφιπλὴξ 
ἀρά is properly a curse which smites on 
both sides,—on the mother’s and on the 
father’s part. The pursuing ᾿Αρά must 
be conceived as bearing a whip with 
double lash (διπλῇ μάστιξ, At. 242). Cp. 
ἀμφίπυρος, carrying two torches (Zr. 
314). The genitives μητρός, πατρός 
might be causal, with ἀμφιπλήξ, ‘smiting 
twice—for mother and for sire,’ but are 
better taken with ded, which here= 
Ἐρινύς: cp. Aesch. Tied. 70 ᾿Αρά τ᾽, 
Ἐρινὺς πατρὸς ἡ μεγασθενής. 

418 ϑεινόπους, with dread, untiring 
chase: so the Fury, who chases guilt ‘as 
a hound tracks a wounded fawn’ (Aesch. 
Eum. 246), is χαλκόπους (El. 491), τανύ- 
ποὺς (Ai. 837), καμψίπους (*fleet,’ Aesch. 
Theb. 791). 

419 βλέποντα K.r.d., inc. τότε σκότον 
βλέποντα, εἰ καὶ viv ὀρθὰ βλέπεις. The 
Greek love of direct antithesis often co- 
ordinates clauses where we must subor: 
nate one to the other: cp. below, 67. 
Isoer, or. 6 § 54 πῶς οὐκ αἰσχρόν. 
μὲν Ἐὐρώπην καὶ τὴν Ἀσίαν μεστὴν πεποιη. 
κέναι τροπαίων, ὑπὲρ δὲ τῆς πατρίδος... 


μηδὲ μίαν μάχην φαίνεσθαι 
wv σκότον, like ἐν σκότῳ. 
1273), Eur. Bach. 51τὸ σκότιον 


κνέφας. + 
βοῆς δὲ er. OF thy exy whl 
to 


420 
haven shall. there not be (é 
place shall it not be borne),—what pat 
of Cithaeron shall not be resonant 
it (σύμφωνος ἔσται sc. αὐτῇ), re-echo. 
If we took σύμφωνος ἔσται (and not 
alone) with λιμήν as well as with 
piv, the figurative force of λιμήν 
be weakened, We must not unide 
‘What haven of the sea or what mounta 
(as if Cithaeron stood for pos) shall nd 
resound? λιμήν, poet. in the sense 
ὑποδοχή, for that in which anythi 
received: Aesch. Pers. 250 ὦ Ilepals 
καὶ μέγας πλούτου λιμήν (imitated by Εἰ 
Or. 1077): the augural seat of Tei 
is παντὸς οἰωνοῦ λιμήν, Ant. 1000: th 
place of the dead is “Αιδου λιμήν, ἐδ, 1284) 
cp. below, 1208. 

421 £. ποῖος Κι 
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and the double lash of thy mother’s and thy father’s curse 
shall one day drive thee from this land in dreadful haste, with 
darkness then on the eyes that now see true. 

And what place shall not be harbour to thy shriek, what of 
all Cithaeron shall not ring with it soon, when thou hast learnt 
the meaning of the nuptials in which, within that house, thou 
didst find a fatal haven, after a voyage so fair? And a throng 
of other ills thou guessest not, which shall make thee level with 
thy true self and with thine own brood. 

Therefore heap thy scorns on Creon and on my message: for 
no one among men shall ever be crushed more miserably than thou. 

Or. Are these taunts to be indeed borne from Aim ?—Hence, 
ruin take thee! Hence, this instant! Back !—away !—avaunt 
thee from these doors! 

ΤΕ. I had never come, not I, hadst thou not called me. 

ΟΕ. I knew not that thou wast about to speak folly, or it 
had been long ere I had sent for thee to my house, 


σχολῇ γ᾽ Suidas, and so Porson, inserting σ᾽ after ¢uovs. 


and Ren. children: ΝΣ 2 Porson in- 
terpreted, conjecturing dea’ from Agathon 
ἘΠῚ ἀγμήπα oe deo’ ὦ ἢ πεπραγμένα. 
Nauck ingeniously conj. ἅ σ᾽ ἐξισώσει σῷ 
τοκεῖ καὶ σοῖς τέκνοιι. But the vulgate is 
sound: for the πὶ i$ CP. 371. 
426 π΄ στόμα: te, it is 
Apollo who speaks by my mouth, which 
is not, as thou deemest, the ὑπόβλητον. 
στόμα (0. Ὁ. 794) of Creon,—mpomn- 
λάκιζε: ace. to Arist. Zap. 6. 6 προπη- 
Waabratgecee pists 
su σίας, insult ex +80 in 
813 οὔθ᾽ ὑμεναίων Eth. 5. 2. 13 ἐσ ἘΔ ΑΝ Σ το 
ἰνύμφειός ] πώ μέ τις libellous language, gross abuse: and in 
Ar. Thesm. 386 προπηλακιζομένας is ex- 
δὲ κιτιλ. Verses 422-425 plained by πολλὰ καὶ παντοῖ᾽ ἀκουούσας 
h the actual process of the κακά, Dem. or. 21 § 72 has ἀήθεις... 


words τοῦ προπηλακίζεσθαι as=‘unused to gross 
rst gontumely” (generally, but with imme- 


diate ref. to a blow).- ᾿ήσεται, 
ae at Eur. Hipp. 683 ets ve γεν: 
νήτωρ πρόρριζον ἐκτρίψειεν. 

480 οὐκ τῷ RGpor cp. 1146: Ar. 
Plut, 394 οὐκ ἐς κόρακας; Tr. 1183 οὐ 


bacco olces; Cratinus Νόμοι fr. 6 
einekep. 27) οὐκ ἀπερρήσειι σὺ ϑάττον Ὶ 


sch, 252 οὐκ ἐς φθόρον σιγῶσ᾽ 
ἀνασχήσει τάδε ;" “πάλιν ἄψορρος, ΓΙ 
88 ἄψορρον ἥξομεν πάλω: the gen. οἷα δ᾽ 
τῶνδ᾽ with ἀποστραφείς. 
at once ἀδελφὸς καὶ 
8). For ἅ σ’ Markland conject. 
ch shall 4e made equal for thee 


τ τῆρα,. 


68 
ΤῈ, «ἡμεῖς τοιοίδ᾽ a pee 


υμῶροι, yoveror δ᾽ 


OI. , ποίοισι ; μεῖνον. 


τῇ 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟῪΣ 


μὲν σοὶ δοκεῖ, 


ἢ οἵ σ᾽ ἔφυσαν, eudpoves. 
τίς δέ 
ΤΕ.. ἦδ᾽ ἡμέρα φύσει σε καὶ 


Ἔν ντ 


ΟΙ. ὡς πάντ᾽ ἄγαν αἰνικτὰ κἀσαφῆ λέγεις. 
ΤΕ, οὔκουν σὺ ταῦτ᾽ ἄριστος εὑρίσκειν, ἔφυς; 


ΟΙ.: “τοιαῦτ᾽ ὀνεϊδιζ οἷς ots 


TE. αὕτη γε μέντοι σ᾽ ἡ 


OL. ἀλλ᾽ εἰ πόλιν τήνδ᾽ ἐξέσ. σ᾽, οὔ 


ἔμ᾽ εὑρήσεις μέγαν. 


ιώλεσεν, 
ou μέλει. 


ΤΕ, [ ἄπειμι τοίνυν" καὶ σύ, παῖ, Kp έ με. 


Ol... κομιζέτω 
«ὁ λεῖς, 


δὴ : ὡς παρὼν σύ γ᾽ ἐμποδὼν 
δὶ εἷς oF dy οὐκ ἂν ἀλγύνοις πλέον. 


ΤΕ. εἰπὼν ἄπειμ᾽ ὧν οὕνεκ᾽ ἦλθον, οὐ τὸ σὸν 
" δείσας πρόσωπον" οὐ γὰρ ἔσθ᾽ ὅπου μ᾽ ὀλεῖς. 
λέγω δέ σοι: τὸν ἄνδρα τοῦτον, ὃν πάλαι 


the τ᾽ "has been erased, 


ἥδ᾽ ἡμέρα φύσει σε] τῇδ᾽ ἡμέρᾳ πεύσει σφε Natick. 


19 ἄγαντ᾽ 1, 


445 σύ γ᾽ ἐμποδὼν] L has σύγ᾽ in an erasure. 


Ant, 390 σχολῇ ποθ᾽ ἥξειν (where σχολῇ 
ὙἹ dvisan inferior υ. 1), Plat. Soph. 233 B 
σχολῇ ποτ᾽... ἤθελεν ἄν, Prot. 330 E σχολῇ 

ἂν ἄλλο τι ὅσιον εἴη and often.— 
οἴκους: a g 643 δόμους στείχειν ἐμούς. 
= ετεστειλάμην, μετεπεμ- 
ψάμην. Distinguish στέλλεσθαι, to sum- 
mon fo oneself, from στέλλειν said (1) of 
the messenger, below 860 πέμψον τινὰ 
στελοῦντα: (2) of him who sends word 
by a messenger, Pil. 60 of σ᾽ ἐν λιταῖς 
στείλαντες ἐξ οἴκου μολεῖν: having urged 
thee with prayers to come: Ant. 164 ὑμᾶς 
τιπομποῖσιν,., | ἔστειλ᾽ ἱκέσθαι, sent you 
word to come. 

436 f. τοιοίδ᾽ refers back to the taunt 
implied in μῶρα φωνήσοντ᾽, and is then 
made explicit by μῶροι.. ἔμφρονες : cp. 
Phil. 1271 τοιοῦτος ἦσθα (referring to 
what precedes—thou wast such as How 
now art) τοῖς λόγοισι χὥῶτε μου | τὰ τύξ᾽ 
ἔχλεπτες, πιστός, ἁτηρὸς λάθρα. In 
fr. 700 (quoted by Nauck), καὶ τὸν θεὸν 
τοιοῦτον ἐξεπίσταμαι, | σοφοῖς μὲν alvin 
| σκαιοῖς δὲ φαῦλον, we have not 
the preceding words, but doubtless τοιοῦ- 
τὸν referred to them.—ds μὲν σοὶ δοκεῖ. 
Cea be seseitad faite the ἰρίνεμς 
woul not partly between σοὶ an 
ee iredcy ‘between δοκεῖ and 
some other vetbal notion, σοὶ does 


not, however, cohere so closel 
κεῖ as to form a virtual cretic, 
less, then, to read (as Elms. pro} 
μέν σοι or ὡς σοὶ μὲν. Cp. Ὁ. 
ὥσπερ σφὼ πατρί: Eur. Her 
σωτὴρ νῷν βλάβης. ΑΒ neither 
νῷν adheres to the following ra 
to the preceding word, it seems 
sary to read with Porsba δὲ πρὸ 
νῷν σωτήρ. Here we have os μ' 
stead of ὡς σοὶ μὲν, because, be 
contrast of persons, there is als 
trast between semblance (ὧς δι 
fact-—yoveiot, ‘for’ them, i 
judgment: Ant, ο καίτοι σ᾽ ἐγὲ 
τοῖς φρονοῦσιν, εὖ. Ar. Av. 4 
νικᾶν τοῖν pert, 


yn z 
Heracl. 208 ‘rari 8 ἐκ τῆσδε 


σέθεν. Xen. Cyr. 8. 2. 2] ὁ δὲ 
(he who was ποῖ victorious) 

γικῶσιν ἐφθόνει: and so φεύγει 
εἶναι passim. Shilleto thus taki 
γόμενοι in Thuc. 2. 2, of mpoby 
ᾧ of διαβάλλοντει 3. 44 which, 

T should rather take simply asi 
participles, τε οἵ ἐπήγοντο, mpolBié 
βαλλον. He well compares Ve 
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TE ἔκον am sage thou thinkest, a fool; but for the 
Parents who begat , sane, 
[> (Oas parents? Stay...and who of men is my sire? 
This day shall show thy birth and shall bring thy ruin. 
What riddles, what dark words thou always speakest ! 
Nay, art not thou most skilled to unravel dark speech ? 
‘Make that my reproach in which thou shalt find me 


Yet twas just that fortune that undid thee. 
Nay, if I delivered this town, I care not. 
Then I will go: so do thou, boy, take me hence, 


OE. Aye, let him take thee: while here, thou art a hin- 
dance, thou, a trouble: when thou hast vanished, thou wilt 
‘not vex me more, 

Te. I will go when I have done mine errand, fear- 
less of thy frown: for thou canst never destroy me. And 

1 tell thee—the man of whom thou hast this long while 
coms ὁ an early corrector (8 ἢ) wrote yp. σύ γε in the 
and altered the word in the text. One later ms. (Vat. a) has od’; another 
Ὑ. 446 ἀλγύναισ L: ἀλγύνοις Elmsley. 


business before us,’ comparing Eur, 
Piven, 706 ἃ 8 ἐμποδὼν μάλιστα (‘most 
urgent’) ταῦθ᾽ ἥκω φράσων. 

446 ἀλγύνοις suits the continuing 
action better than ἀλγύναις. The aor. 
ote τ (nore) an Eur, 1.4. 
2 at): but as and at, as optative 
end are not elsewhere Ae; in 
Soph. 


448 πρόσωπον, ‘thy face,'—thy an 
presence: the blind man speaks as thoug 

e saw the ‘vultus instantis tyranni.” 
Not, ‘thy person’ (i.e, thy royal quality): 
πρόσωπον is not classical in this sense, 
for which cp. the Hellenistic προσωποληπ- 
τεῖν, ‘to be a respecter of persons,” and 
the spurious Phocylidea τὸ (Bergk Poet, 
Lyr. p. 361) μὴ ῥίψῃς πενίην ἀδίκωε' μὴ 
κρῖνε πρόσωπον.--οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ ὅπου, there is 
no case in which... ep. 355) 800. 

449 λέγω δέ σοι, cp. 412.- τὸν ἄνδρα 
τοῦτον. οἱ ἐστιν κιτιλ. The ante- 
cedent, attracted into the case of the 
relative, is often thus prefixed to the 
relative clause, to mark with greater 
emphasis the subject of a coming state- 
ment: Zr. 283 τάσδε δ᾽ ἄσπερ εἰσο- 
pas | «χωροῦσι: 17]. 10. 416 φυλακὰς δ' 
ἃς εἴρεαι, ἥρως, | οὔτις κεκριμένη ῥύεται 
στρατόν τ Hom. hymn. Cer. 66 κούρην τὴν 
ἕτεκον... | τῆς ὅπ' ἄκουσα: Ar. 
Plut. 200 τὴν δύναμιν ἣν ὑμεῖς φατὲ | ἔχειν 


ZOPOKAEOYE 


φλντῦςα,, 


" | ζητεῖς ἀπειλῶν 


eins bow 


“τὸν Λαΐειον, οὗτός ἐστιν ἐνθάδε, 
"ξένος λόγῳ μέτοικος, εἶτα δ᾽ ὴς 


φανήσεται Θηβαῖος, οὐδ᾽ jot σεται 
ee 


a ae 
‘os 


"καὶ 


τυφλὸς γὰρ ἐκ iy se: 
ἀντὶ πλουσίου ἕένην ἔπι 


ont. “1 af 


ἡ σκήπτρῳ προς δεικνὺς γαῖαν ἐμπορεύσεξαι. 
ἡ φανήσεται, δὲ παισὶ τοῖς αὑτοῦ ξυνὼν 
νυ ἀδελφὸς αὐτὸς καὶ πατήρ, κἀξ ἧς ἔφυ 
"γυναικὸς υἱὸς καὶ πόσις, καὶ τοῦ πατρὸς 


! ὁμόσπορός τε καὶ φονεύς. 


καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἰὼν 


ν εἴσω λογίζου" κἂν λάβῃς ἐψευσμένον, 


\ φάσκειν ἔ τι ἤδη μα 


ικῇ μηδὲν φρονεῖν. 
τα XO. Gas et Hay. eer Δαφὶς εἶπε πέτρα 


Se 


461 λάβῃσ ἐψευσμένον Lz λάβῃ: μ' ἐψευσμένον τ, which Brunck and Hermann 


preferred. Blaydes suggests 
ἤδη. 


that, with λάβῃς μ᾽, ἔμ᾽ ‘ia mig be Sees to τότ᾽ 
‘Wilamowitz conj. λάβῃς ἐψευσμένα. 


εἶπε L. The letters εἰς 


(written 4) are in an erasure, which would have ear unnecessary if the word first 


με, ταύτης δεσπότης γενήσομαι.  Plaut. 
Trinum.. 985 lum rue ementitu’s, is 
ego sum ipse Char 

450 ἀνακηρύσσων Since, proclaiming 
(a search into) the murder: cp. Xen. 
Mem, 2, 10. 2 σῶστρα τούτου ἀνακηρύτ-. 
των: Andoc. or. 1 § 40 ζητητάς τε ἤδη 
ἠρημένους.. καὶ μήνυτρα κεκηρυγμένα 
ἑκατὸν μνᾶς, 

451 -. pide Aateov: cp. τ Saye 
μέτοικος, 2 foreign sojourner: ξένος, be- 
couse Oed. was reputed a Corinthian, 

In poetry μέτοικος is simply one who comes 
to dwell with others: it has not the full 
technical sense which belonged to it at 
Athens, a resident alien: hence the 
addition of ξένος was necessary. Cp. 
Ὁ. C. 934 μέτοικος τῆσδε “vis: Ant. 868 
πρὸς οὖς (to the dead) δ᾽ ἐγὼ μέτοικος 
ἔρχομαι.-- εἶτα, δὲ opp. to νῦν μέν, ἴπι- 
plied in “is, ‘native,’ as 
γεννητός is opp, to rere (adoptivus). 

ey δε Ti Posse the (seemingly 

event: ees 1230 κἀπὶ συμῴο- 

ep ie | voile uae δάκρυον.---ἐκ. 

ἱμβορώτος: 5 en. Coreg: τ, 7 ἐξ Spores 
σώφρων γεγένηται. 

4565 Φ ξένην ἔπι, sc. γῆν: 0, Ο. 184 
ξεῖνος ἐπὶ ξένητ: Ph. 135 ἐν ξένᾳ ξένον. 
Φ γαῖαν with προδεικνύς only: pointing 


to, ἐξ. feeling, ψηλαφῶν, the νὰ 

before him: 30 οἱ a boxer, 

δεικνύς, sparring, ‘Theoer, 23. τότ: & 

Lucian Hercules x τὸ τόξον. 

ἡ δριστερὰ rpodeluvucty ἐξ olds in 

front of him: id. Hermotimus 68 

προδειχθέντι ἀκολουθεῖν, ὥσπερ τὰ 

Bara, Seneca Ομί. 656 repet incertus 

ar | Bara md ee ea 
\e order of words is 

with γαῖαν ‘srs je should write ἑὴν 

and sw i w with προδεικνύς. 
ΡΥ oan the ide ee 

converse under the same roof heig 18 

the horror. Cp. Ai 

οἷς... ἐχρῶ καὶ οἷς σι 

ds prey ‘would τ 
Is βίοι lone, then 

right: Aimseif the brother of Ais own 

children: but with ἀδελφὸς καὶ 

we should read αὑτός af once sire 


τε καὶ βλέποι; 

460 ὁμόσπορος: hereact., τετὴν αὐτὴν, 
σπείρων: but ive above, 260. Acc. 
to the general rule, verbal derivatives 
with a short penult. are paroxytone when 
active in meaning (see on βουνόμοις, v- 
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So seetng threats, and proclaiming a search into the 

of Laius—that man is here, in seeming, an alien so- 

, but anon he shall be found a native Theban, and shall 

! glad of his fortune. A blind man, he who now hath 

a beggar, who now is rich, he shall make his way to a 

land, feeling the ground before him with his staff. And 

all be found at once brother and father of the children 

thom he consorts; son and husband of the woman who 

; heir to his father’s bed, shedder of his father’s blood. 

go thou in and think on that; and if thou find that I have 
at fault, say thenceforth that I have no wit in prophecy. 


CHORUS, 
ὁ is he of whom the divinevoice from the Delphian rock hath ine 
τοὶ 


had been εἶδε: it seems to have been ἦδε, In one of the later mss. (I) the 
ἃ wrote εἶδε, which has been corrected to εἶπε. The Scholiast knew both 
= but it is hardly doubtful that εἶδε was a conjecture or a corruption. 


less he is hidi 
cannot flee his doom. 

and strophe πεν 49). Teiresias 
troubles me with his charge against 
Oedipus : but 1 know nothing that con- 


in waste places, but he 


‘hence adsense it διαβόλος. 
ΤῊΣ than in 20. 
other hand πρωτοσπόρο:τε ‘sowing 


‘first sown.’ 

peice με: τ Ph. 

}, Sor (ἔμπρησον). 
Antanas for imperat., ‘say,” 
᾿ς in Ph. 1411, Zi. 9. ce 
B dudpron ϑήνοι ilépons 
Kal pe μὴ σωφρονέειν.---- 
to seer-craft: for dat., 


denounced Oedipus. Why do 
e ‘Thao at once express their 
ode is the first since v. 
i in accordance with 
Ἶ eee the Chorus as per- 
δ it must comment on 
been most stirring in the 
Hence it has two leadin, 
1) Pale can be the murderer? 
he, referring to 
‘I will not believe 
and strophe and an- 
‘wy. 316 


Doubt- 


firms it. 
and antistrophe (498 
are infallible; a reels 
Oedipus has given 
will not 
Pratl ing divine oracles 
(ἔπη), fem. as if from θεσπιεπής (not 
found): cp. dpriérea, ἡδυέπεια. Since 
σ ready involves the stem ger 
E. § 632), the termination, from fer 
πον maa πέτρα. 
temple of Delphi stood in 
ike an ara on a high 
ich slopes out from 
cliff: Strabo 9. 418 
δες χωρίον, Bear poet 
at the upper oo 
platform, nearest the cliff) 
μαντεῖον καὶ τὴν πόλιν, σταδίων 
κα κύκλον πληροῦσαν: ‘te, the 
weep of the curve extends nearly 
two miles. Hom. hymn. Apoll. 1. 283 
ὕπερθεν | πέτρη ἐπικρέμαται (the rocky 
platform overhangs the Crisaean ey 
κοίλη δ᾽ ὑποδέδρομε βῆσσα (the val 
he Pleistus).—elme τιλέσαντα, {for τ 
τ΄ τελέσαι) is somewhat rare, but is net κα 
‘solecism’ (as Kennedy calls it) 
1380 λέξας Οἰδίπουν ddwhbra ‘ued 
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“2 ἄρρητ' ἀρρήτων τελέσαντα φοινίαισι χερσίν; 


ys dpa νιν ἀελλάδων 
“4 ἵππων eR iil 


15 φυγᾷ πόδα ved! 


v6 ἕνοπλος yap ἐπ᾿ αὐτὸν ἐπενθρώσκει 


us πυρὶ καὶ στεροπαῖς 
va δειναὶ δ᾽ ay’ ἕπονται 


v9 Κῆρες ἀναπλάκητοι:“ “7 


εἴτ og 


ἣν Διὸς γενέτας" 


v ἀντινα. ἔλαμψε γὰρ τοῦ νιφόεντος, τίως φανεῖσα, 
“2 φάμα] Παρνασοῦ, τὸν ἄδηλον a πάντ᾽ ixvedew. 475 


“8 re yap on ἀγρίαν 
va vhab ἀνά 7 ἄντρα καὶ 
vs πέτρας Ko τορος 


Rhes. 755 αὐδᾷ ξυμμάχους ὀλωλότα: : Plat. 
Gorg. 481 © πότερόν σε φῶμεν νυνὶ σπου- 
δάζοντα ἣ παίζοντα; 

465 ἀἄρρητ᾽ ἀρρήτων: Blaydes cp. 
Ὁ. Ο. 1237 πρόπαντα | κακὰ κακῶν, Phil. 
ὅς ἔσχατ᾽ ἐσχάτων, Acsch. Pers. 681 ὦ 
πιστὰ πιστῶν ἥλικές τ᾽ ἥβης ἐμῆς, | Πέρσαι. 
γέροντες. ΟΡ. also 1301 μείζονα τῶν μα- 
κίστων. (But El. 849 δειλαία δειλαίων 
[rupeis], cited by Blaydes, and by Jelf 
§ 139, is not in point.) 

466 ἀελλάδων: O. C. 1081 ἀελλαία 
ταχύρρωστος πελειάς: ἔτ, ὅτι ἀελλάδες 
φωναί. Not, ‘daughters of the storm,’ as 
if alluding to the mares impregnated by 
Boreas, /é..20. 221. For the form, cp. 
θυστάδας λιτάς Ant. 1019. 

467 ἵππων, instead of ἵππων ποδόε: 
Her. 2. 134 πυραμίδα δὲ καὶ οὗτος ἀπ- 
ελίπετο πολλὸν σω τοῦ πατρός: 
Xen. Cyr. 3. 3. 41 χώραν ἔχετε οὐδὲν 
ἧττον ἔντιμον τῶν πρωτοστατῶν. 

470 στεροπαῖς, ‘The oracular Apollo 
is Διὸς προφήτης. As punisher of the 
crime which the oracle denounced, he is 
here armed with his father’s lightnings, 
not merely with his own arrows (205).— 
γενέτας, one concerned with -yévos, either 
passively,="son,’ as here (cp. γηγενέτᾳ 
Eur, Phoen. 128), or actively, = ‘father.’ 
Eur. has both senses. Cp. γαμβρός, son- 


in-law, brother ston or ste 
or πενθερός 


and so 
any one of these three senses. 
472 Κῆι evening Ἢ 


ne of fain 
ἀλλά. ri. θεῶν. ΣΩ͂Ν 

“Ada ope dite άοοο 

fers not Hawcles #6 fad 

from death, Metre 

form without μ. ἀμπλακεῖν | 
cognate of πλάξω es 
max, Curtiws Αὔγην, § ‘ 
ened’ with an inserted μὲ iad 
ἄμβροτοις 


the view from 
over Mount Cit 
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, as having wrought with réd hands horrors that no 
‘can tell ? 
s time that he ply in flight a foot stronger than the feet 
swift steeds: for the son of Zeus is springing on him, 
ned with fiery lightnings, and with him come the dread, 


a, newly given from snowy Parnassus, the message hath 
| forth to make all search for the unknown man. Into the 
ood’s covert, among caves and rocks he is roaming, fierce 


τυ eae tig ate te 


as a bull, 


The 1st ὑπ had written 
Most of the 


the whole plain of Boeotia bursts 
sight, stretched out far below 
ea the north-west soars up 


it, Parnassus; and 


τὸν ἄδηλον ἄνδρα, and take 

‘heut. plur, “by all means.’ The 

il πάντα is very freq. in Soph., 

adj., iad tiers raps, 

Beal eee τ τῶν fe 

᾿ 

Here, the emphasis on 

d ‘warrant us in taking 

sing, masc,, subject to ἰχνεύειν. 

‘the masc. nominative πᾶς 

as ms, it may be doubted 

oh. would have thus used the 

άντα alone for the ace. sing. 

dt compares 226, but there 
πρνς ΟΜ 

. F. Martin’s 


ς, the reading of 
te is at once closer 
and more poetical, than 


IIETPASIZOTATPOS took the first O 
for the art., and then amended ITETPA- 
ΣῚΣ into the familiar word ITETPATOS. 
With a cursive Ms. this would have been 
still easier, since in πετρασισοταυροσ the 
first might have been taken for o (not ἃ 
rare mistake), and then a simple tran: 
sition of « and the supposed ο would have 
given πετρᾶιοσ. It is true that such 
compounds with igo- usu. mean, not 
merely ‘like,’ but ‘as good as’ or ‘no 
better than’: eg, ἰσοδαίμων, ἰσόθεος, 
ἰσόνεκυν, lobveipos, ἰσόπαις, ἰσόπρεσβυν. 
Here, however, ἰσόταυρος can well mean 
‘wild’ or ‘fierce of heart’ as a bull. And 
we know that in the lost Κρέουσα Soph. 
used ἰσοθάνατος in a way which seemed 
too bold to Pollux (6. 174 οὐ πάνυ dvex- 
-r6x),—probably in the sense of ‘dread as 
death’ (cp. Ai. 215 θανάτῳ γὰρ ἴσον πάθος 
ἐκπεύσει. The bull is the type of a 
savage wanderer who avoids his fellows. 
Soph. in a lost play spoke of a bull ‘that 
shuns the herd,” Bekk ‘Anecd. 439. 31 ἀτι- 
μαγέλητ' ὁ ἀποστάτης τῆς seas 
abit, eae ἜΣ 
14. 43 αἷνός θην 
ταῦρος dy’ ὕλαν" a 
ates ἀναστρεφόντων 
age also suggests the 
lespair of the: wrétcbed Outlays 


dest Cho. 275 ἀποχρημάτοισι tutus 


ἰνρούμενον, ‘stung by the 
“wrongs that keep me from my heritage’: 
Eur. Med, 2 ὄμμα ταυρουμένην: Ar. 
Ran. 804. ἔβλεψε γοῦν ταυρηδὸν ἐγκύψας 
dru: Plat. Phaed. 117 B ταυρηδὸν 


st anti- 
strophe, 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟῪΣ 


éheo ποδὶ 
Oe, aatasion ac oot 


8 μαντεῖα" τὰ δ᾽ det 
9 ζῶντα περιποτᾶται. 


στρ. β΄. δεινὰ μὲν οὖν, δεινὰ ταράσσει 


2 οὔτε δοκοῦντ᾽ οὔτ᾽ 


dropdonaet ΕΣ 


δ᾽ ἐλπίσιν, ovr’ ἐνθάδ᾽ ὁρῶν 


ant Ce ἢ Λαβδακίδαις 


5 ἣ τῷ Πολύβου νεῖκος ἔκειτ᾽, οὔτε wipe ποτ᾽ 


6 ἔμαθον, πρὸς ὅτου δὴ 


«βασανίζων» βασάνῳ 
7 ἐπὶ τὰν ἐπίδαμον φάτιν εἶμ᾽ Οἰδιπόδα, Λαβδακίδαις. bid 
8 ἐπίκουρος ἀδήλων θανάτων. 


λος. 4ι 


δεινὰ μὲν οὖν δεινά με νῦν Bergh: δεινά με νοῦν Nanck. 499 There 


is a defect in the text as given by L and the other MsS., the anti 


being φανερὰ γὰρ ἐπὶ αὐτῷ πτεὶ 


‘Metrical 
slietualives asc), to supply == itter Haale, ot niece ae to 


picod’ ἦλθε κόρα. (See 


is.) 


ὑποβλέψας: πρὸς τὸν ἄνθρωπον. With 
regard to the reading πετραῖος 6 raipos, 
see Append ae 
479 χηρεύων, solitary, as one who is 
ἀφρήτωρ, ἀθέμιστος, dvéorios (71. 9. 63): 
he knows the doom which cuts him off 
fromall human fellowship (236). Aesch. 


Eum. 636 rola δὲ χέρνιψ φρατέρων προσ- 


δέξεται; 
480 τὰ μφαλα γᾶς μαντεῖα -- τὰ 
ἀπὸ μέσου ἐἰνεέγγεν τ El. 1 δωμάτων 
ὑπόστεγοι -- ὑπὸ κε tng on eat 
Phoen. 1351 Ἀευκοπήχεις κτύπους χεροῖν. 
The ὀμφαλός in the Delphian temple 
(Aesch. Zum. 40), a large white stone in 
the form of a half globe, was held to 
mark the spot at which the eagles from 
east and west had met: hence Pindar 
calls Delphi itself μέγαν ὀμφαλὸν εὐρυκόλ- 
ποὺ | -. χθονὸς (Vem. 7. 33): Liv. 38. 48 
Delphos, umbilicum orbis ierrarum.—dmo- 
νοσφίζων, trying to put away (from him- 
self): the midd. (cp. 691) would be more 
usual, but poetry admits the active: 894 
ψυχᾶς ἀμύνειν: Eur. Or. 294 ἀνακάλυπτε 
᾿ικάρα : Pind, Pyth. 4. 106 κομίζων = 
κομιζόμενος (seeking to recover): Ο. C. 6 
φέροντας φερόμενον. In Phil. 979 ἀπονο- 
ίζειν τινά rwos=to rob one of a piept 
ine here we Saint τ render ' fr 
482 ἰῶντα, ‘living,’ i.e, operative, 
effectual ; see on 45 ζώσας. oriroat 
the doom pronounced by Apollo hovers 
around the murderer as the οἶστρος around 
some tormented animal: he cannot shake 


off its pursuit The 
guilt are objectively i 
words ever sounding in 


participles as acc. neut. 
κοντὰ being explained 3 ae 
the sense of  dmsittiog: of 
φασιν καὶ ἀπιστίαν δεχόμενα. 
This is fruitless torture 
Nor will the conj. ἀπαρέσκοντ᾽ 
serve: for, even if the Chorus 
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wretched and forlorn on his joyless path, still seeking to put 


from him the doom 5) 
doom ever lives, ever 


Dreadly, in sooth, dreadly doth the wise augur move me, who and 
approve not, nor am able to deny. How to speak, I know not ; Strophe. 


ken at Earth’s central shrine ; but that 
its around him. 


lam fluttered with forebodings; neither in the present have I 


clear vision, nor of the future. 


Never in past days, nor in these, 


have I heard how the house of Labdacus or the son of Polybus 
had, either against other, any grief that I could bring as proof 
in’assailing the public fame of Oedipus, and seeking to avenge 
the line of Labdacus for the undiscovered murder. 


fter βασάνῳ. It may be noticed that in L the words πρὸσ ὅτου δὴ stand in a 


line by themselves, the large space left after them 
there. See comment.—One later ms. (Bodl. Laud. 54) 


παρ᾽ οὗ, ἤγουν τοῦ νείκους. 


ting the loss of something 
as rap ὅτου, with the gloss 


of yielding? The pregnant force of δο- 
πον τὰ & bere brougit out by the direct 


je future (v. 453 φανήσεται x.7..) 3 
ep Od. 11. 482 σεῖο δ', 'Αχιλλεῦ, | οὔτις 
προπάροιθε paxdpraros, οὔτ᾽ ἄρ᾽ 


ἢ Δαβδακί 

Pov. A quarrel mij 

with either house. This is what the dis- 
junctive statement marks: since ἔκειτο, 
*had been made,’ implies thad been pro- 
voked.’ But we see the same Greek ten- 
dency as in the use of re καί where καί 
alone would be more natural: Aesch. P. 
Vi 927 τό τ’ ἄρχειν καὶ τὸ δουλεύειν δίχα: 
ΠΑ to 20x Inder Hectora Pric- 
miden animosum atque inter Achillen. 


493 πρὸς ὅτου. In the antistr., 509, 
the words γὰρ ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ are undoubtedly 
sound: here then we need to supply 


Se (toy a, 


I incline to believe 
that the loss has been that of a participle 
Been βα- 


ing with βασάνῳ. Had this 

ret Bal the iteration would help to ac- 
count for the loss. Reading πρὸς ὅτου 
βασάνῳ, I should take πρὸς 

βασάνῳ: ‘testing on the touchstone 
whereof ’—‘using which (veixos) as a 
test.’ [Receiving my βασανίζων, Kennedy 
(ed. 1835) replaces the word βασάνῳ by 


πιθανῶς. To Brunck’s βασάνῳ χρησά- 
μένος (Plat. Lege. 946 ὃ βασάνοις χρώς 
μένοι) the objections are (1) the aorist 
part. where we need the pres., (2) the 
tame and prosaic phrase. Wolf writes, 
πρὸς ὅτου δή, βασάνῳ -- πίστιν ἔχων: 
Wecklein and Mekler (in his recension 
of Dindorf's ed., Teubner, 1885) indicatea 
lacuna, -~~-, after βασάνῳ, ‘Two other 
courses of emendation are possible: (i) 
To supply after ἔμαθον something to ex- 
press the informant, as τινος ἀστῶν or, 
προφέροντος, when πρὸς ὅτου would mean 
‘at whose’ suggestion.’ This remedy 
seems to me improbable. (ii) To supply 
σύν and an adj. for βασάνῳ, as σὺν 
ἀληθεῖ B., or β. σὺν φανερᾷ. As the 
mutilated verse stands in the MSS., it can- 
not, I think, be translated without some 
violence to Greek idiom. The most toler- 
able version would be this:—‘setting out 
from which (πρὸς ὅτου neut., referring to 
vetxos), I can with ‘warrant (βα- 
cdvg) assail the public fame of Oed.?’ 
‘Then βασάνῳ would be an instrumental 
dative equivalent to βάσανον ἔχων : and 
πρὸς ὅτου would be like 1236 πρὸς τίνος 
ποτ' alrlas; Ant. 51 πρὸς αὐτοφώρων 
ἀμπλακημάτων: πρός denoting the source 
back to which the act can be traced. 
496 ἐπὶ φάτιν εἶμι, a phrase from wart 
it is unnecessary to suppose tmesis: Her. 
‘1.187 στρατὸν ἐπ᾽ ἑωυτὸν ἰόντα : Eur. J. A. 
349, ταῦτα μέν σε πρῶτ᾽ ἐπῆλθον, ἵνα σε 
πρῶθ' ηὗρον κακόν, censured thee: Andr. 
688 ταῦτ᾽ εὖ φρονῶν σ᾽ ἐπῆλθον, οὐκ ὀργῆς 


χάριν. 
497 The gen. θανάτων after ἐπίκον- 
pos is not objective, ‘against’ (as Xen. 
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dm Β. ἀλλ᾽ ὁ μὲν οὖν Ζεὺς 


τ᾽ ᾿Απόλλων ξύνετοὶ 


3 εἰδότες" ἀνδρῶν δ᾽ ὅτι μάντις πλέον ἢ ᾽γὼ φέρεται, 
8 κρίσις οὐκ ἔστιν ἀληθής: σοφίᾳ δ᾽ ἂν σοφίαν. 


4 παραμείψειεν ἀνήρ. 


5 ἀλλ᾽ οὔποτ᾽ ἔγωγ᾽ av, πρὶν ἴδοιμ᾽ ὀρθὸν ἔπος, 


ἂν καταφαίην. 


6 φανερὰ γὰρ ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ πτερόεσσ᾽ ἦλθε κόρα 
7 ποτέ, καὶ σοφὸς ὥφθη βασάνῳ θ᾽ ἁδύπολις" τῷ ἀπ᾽ 
8 φρενὸς οὔποτ᾽ ὀφλήσει κακίαν. 


ΚΡ." ἄνδρες πολῖται, δείν᾽ ἔπη πεπυσμένος 
“ κατηγορεῖν μου τὸν τύραννον Οἰδίπουν 


ν πάρειμ᾽ ἀτλητῶν. 


εἰ γὰρ ἐν ταῖς ξυμφοραῖς 


ταῖς νῦν νομίζει πρός γ᾽ ἐμοῦ πεπονθέναι 


508 φανερὰ γὰρ ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ]! Hermann, thinking v. 493 (ἔμαθον x. 

lete as it stands in the Mss., omitted the words γὰρ ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ in 
(though he afterwards replaced them); and Dindorf did likewise, 
omitted ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ, merely on the ground that he thought them unsuit 


Mem. 4. 3. 7 πῦρ... ἐπίκουρον. ψύχους), 
but causal, ‘on account of’; being soften- 
ed by the approximation of ἐπίκουρος to 
the sense of τιμωρός: Eur. Zl, 135 ἔλθοις 
τῶνδε πόνων ἐμοὶ τᾷ μελέᾳ λυτήρ, | ...3arpl 
6 αἱμάτων | ἐχθίστων ἐπίκουρος (=‘aven- 
ger’). The allusive plur, θανάτων is like 
αἱμάτων there, and δεσποτῶν θανάτοισι 
Aesch. Ch. 52: cp. above 366, τοῖς 
"ράκη ( ) tha 

498 It is true (οὖν, op. 483) that gods 
indeed (pév) have perfect ek 
But there is no way of deciding in a strict 
sense (ants) that any mortal who essays 
to read the future attains to more than I 
do—i.e. to more than conjecture: though 
T admit that one man may excel another 
in the art of interpreting omens accord- 
ing to the general rules of augural lore 
(σοφίᾳ: cp. σοφὸς οἰωνοθέτας 484). The 
disquieted speaker clings to the negative 
argument : ‘ Teiresias is more likely to be 
right than a common man: still it is not 
certain that he is right.’ 

500 πλέον φέρεται, achieves a better 
result,— deserves to be ranked above me: 
Her. 1. 31 δοκέων πάγχυ δευτερεῖα γῶν 
οἴσεσθαι, ‘thinking that he was sure of 
the second place at least.’ 

604 mapapelpeev: Eur. ZA. 145 μή 
τίς σε λάθῃ | τροχαλοῖσιν ὄχοις παράμει- 
γψαμένη | .. ἀπήνη. 

506 πρὶν ἴδοιμ᾽, After an optative 


of wish or hypothesis in the 
use, πρίν regularly takes optat 
961 ὅλοιο μήπω πρὶν μάθοιμ' εἰ καὶ 
ἡνώμην μετοίσει. So after ὅ 
ἕνα, εἰο.: Aesch. Zum. 297 ἔχϑοι. 
γένοιτο: Eur. Helen. 435. τίς &y., 
ὅστις διαγγείλειε... 3 the 
not ‘upright,’ aera ον το ᾿ 

justified by proof, as 
πα etl ace τους 
κανόνι προστιθείς : so below, 8: 
1178 rotxos ὧς ἄρ' ὀρθὸν ἤνυσας, 
(whom Wolff follows) places the 
offer ὀρθόν, tol after eaves * 
(it) established, I will not a 
word of censurers’: but the 
could not be governed by καὶ 
this sense. 

607 καταφαίην : Arist. Meti 
6 ἀδύνατον ἅμα καταφάναι καὶ 
ἀληθῶς. 4 


ΩΝ 
βασάνῳ with ἀδύπολις 
which, as a dat. of manner, it q 


himself to the city under a p 
—i.e. ἔργῳ καὶ ob λόγῳ. Pind. Ay 
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Nay, Zeus indeed and Apollo are keen of thought, and know 2nd anti- 
the things of earth; but that mortal seer wins knowledge above “Phe 
mnine, of this there can be no sure test; though man may surpass 
man in lore. Yet, until I see the word made good, never will I 
assent when men blame Oedipus. Before all eyes, the winged 
maiden came against him of old, and he was seen to be wise; he 
bore the test, in welcome service to our State; never, therefore, 
by the verdict of my heart shall he be adjudged guilty of crime. 


CREON. 


Fellow-citizens, having learned that Oedipus the king lays 


dire charges against me, 


am 


here, indignant. If, in the 


Present troubles, he thinks that he has suffered from me, 


γάρ. 


¥etained 
= ἐμοῦ L, 


510 ἡδύπολις MSS.: ἀδύπολις Erfurdt and Dindorf, 
with traces of erasure at 7’ and é. 
Possibly πρόσγεμοῦ), joining σ, as 50 often, to the followi 
Srased 


816 πρόσ 
The rst hand had written πρόστεμοῦ (or 
letter: the corrector 


the + (or γ), and wrote τ᾽ separately (cp. 134, 257, 204).---πρός γ᾽ ἐμοῦ τ, and 
‘This 


Souiidas (6.2. βάξιν).- πρός τι μου Hartung, 


was an old conjecture: τί is written 


Sz πειρῶντι δὲ καὶ χρυσὸς ἐν βασάνῳ πρέ- 
σείει] καὶ νόος ὀρθότ: ‘an upright mind, 
Ake gold, is shown by the touchstone, 
‘when one assays it’: as base metal τρίβῳ 


ἘΣ, καὶ τροσβολαῖν | ee ἢ 'πέλει | 


δὲ ἰδύπολις, in 
sense ΠΕΣ yates BY πόλει (cp. Pind. 
8. 38 ἀστοῖς ἀδών) : boldly formed 
‘On the analogy of compounds in which 
the adj. represents verb governing the 
ἘΠ (cothet of «good ayaaty) =: 
ithet of a sty) = 

δρϑῶν τὴν τίλιν (Pind. Giymp. δ. 7). Ta 
Seo hers, szalceons Woosh 
if it means ὑψηλὸς ἐν 
my πόλιν ἔχων (like 
ies ἔχουσα, of 

Pind. Pyvh. 8. 22). 

511 τῷ, SaaS as Z1. 1. 418 etc.3. 

joined with vé, 1. 7. 352 etc.: Plat. 


Theatt. 119 Ὁ Ἢ σῇ, τοὶ, ὦ φίλε Θεόδωρε, 


μᾶλλον σκεπτέον. ἐξ ἀρχῆς. “ἀπ᾿ on the 
εν ἀν Tr. an Kim’ ἐμοῦ κτήσει χάριν. 
an epic trait, 


occasionally saaly allowed’an tragic lyrics, as in 
σπορὰ (ce: 25. 83 2). 
Here the stress on τῷ: and the caesura, 


aad not eS 


δ18-- 862 ἐπεισύδιον δεύτερον, with 


κομμός ΕΝ Oedipus | upbraids 
Creon with having suborned Teiresias. 


‘The quarrel is allayed by Tocasta. As 
she and Oedipus converse, he is led to 
fear that he may unwittingly have slain 
Laius. It is resolved to send for the 
surviving eye-witness of the deed. 

Oedipus had directly charged Creon 
with plotting to usurp the throne (385). 
Creon's defence serves to bring out the 
character of Oedipus by a new contrast. 
Creon is a man of somewhat rigid nature 
and seestlly matter-of-fact, In his 
reasonable indignation, he bases his ar- 

ment on a calculation of interest (583), 
insisting on the substance in contrast with 
the show of power, as in the Antigone his 
vindication of the written law ignores the 
unwritten. His blunt anger at a positi 
wrong is softened by no power of imagin- 
jing the mental condition in which it was 
done, He cannot allow for the tumult 
which the seer’s terrible charge excited 
in the mind of Oedipus, any more than 
for the conflict of duties in the mind of 
Antigone. 

516 ἀτλητῶν. The verb ἀτλητέω, 
found only here implies an active sense 
of ἄτλητος, impatiens : as μεμπτός, pass. 
in O. C. 1036, is active in Zr. 446. So 
‘from the act. sense of the verbal adj. 


“come ἀλαστέω, ἀναισθητέω, ἀναισχυντέω, 


᾿ἀνελπιστέω, ἀπρακτέω. 

516 πρός γ᾽ ἐμοῦ: 77. 748 τί 8 ἐστίν, 
ὦ παῖ, πρός Ὑ ἐμοῦ στυγούμενον; The 
conj. πρός τί μου was prompted by the 
absence of τι with φέρον: but cp. Aesch. 


 —— 
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γλόγοισιν εἴτ᾽ ἔργοισιν εἰς βΧάβην φέρον, 


" οὔτοι βίου μοι τοῦ 


¥ φέρο 


πόθος,“ 


ντι͵ τήνδε Baki Ww. οὐ γὰρ εἰς ἁπλοῦν 
“ἡ ζημία μοι τοῦ λόγου τούτου φέρει, 


520 


% "ἀλλ᾽ ἐς μέγιστον, εἰ κακὸς μὲν ἐν Fs. 


ς “δὲ πρὸς σοῦ καὶ φίλων͵ 


0 
x. ἢ) 


λθε μὲν δὴ τοῦτο τοὔνξει 


ἢ βιασθὲν μᾶλλον ἢ γνώμῃ spore 


KP.vtovmos δ᾽ ἐφάνθη ταῖς ἐμαῖς γνώμαις ὅτι 


535 


“πεισθεὶς ὁ μάντις τοὺς λόγους ψευδεῖς λέγοι; 
ΧΟ. "ηὐδᾶτο μὲν τάδ᾽, οἶδα δ᾽ οὐ γνώμῃ τίνι. 
ΚΡ, νἐξ ὀμμάτων δ᾽ ὀρθῶν 7 τε κἀξ ὀρθῆς φρενὸς 
“κατηγορεῖτο τοὐπίκλημᾶ τοῦτό pov ; 


ΧΟ. οὐκ οἵ 
_ fairs δ᾽ δδ᾽ ἢ ἥ 


δωμάτων ἔξω περᾷ. 
OL. “οὗτος: σύ, πῶς ip” ἦλθες ; ἦ τοσόνδ᾽ ἔχεις 


γὰρ δρῶσ᾽ οἱ κρατοῦντες οὐχ ὁρῶ. 530 


cots 


vadduns πρόσωπον date τὰς ἐμὰς στέγας 


above the line in L, and in several of the later ss. 


than cause, of the false reading πρός τ΄. 
525 τοῦ πρόσ δ' 1. 


ΤῈ may have been a result, 
517 ἔργοισί τι βλάβην φέρον K 


Of the later Mss. some (as B) have τοῦ πρὸς 8’: others (as 


πρὸς τοῦδ᾽ (not τοῦ δ᾽: others (as I’ and 1) robros or τοῦπος.---τοῦπος is read by 1 


Ag. 261 σὺ 8 εἴτε (a. . εἴ τι) κεδνὸν εἴτε 
μὴ πεπυσμένη: Plat. Soph. 437 C χαλεπὸν 
ἥρου: Meno 97 Ἑ τῶν ἐκείνου ποιημάτων 
λελυμένον μὲν ἐκτῆσθαι οὐ πολλῆς τινος 
ἄξιόν ἐστι τιμῆς. 

617 For the single εἴτε, cp. Zr. “36: 
Plat. Lege. goy Ὁ ἐάν τι; ἀσεβῇ λόγοις er? 

ind. Pyth. 4. 78 ξεῖνος alr’ ὧν 
Τρ δεν 516 pipoorss p30 pipes 
such repetitions are not rare in the best 
Greek and Latin writers. Cp. 158, 159 
(ἀμβροτὴ, 1 ), 1276, 1278 (ὁμοῦ), Luct. 2. 54— 
19) tenebris —tenebris—tenebras, 
ἔδεισα ας 554, Ant. 76. 

618 βίου τοῦ paxp.: Az. 473 τοῦ 
μακροῦ χρήζειν βίου: Ὁ. C. 1214 αἱ 
μακραὶ | ἁμέραι, where the art, refers to 
the normal span of human life. For βίος. 
μακραίων cp. 7}. 791 δυσπάρευνον λέκ- 


7510 ἐς ἁπλοῦν. The charge does not 
hurt him in a single aspect only,—i.e. 
merely in his relation to his family and 
friends (ἰδίᾳ). It touches him also in 
relation to the State (cr w),since treachery 

to his kinsman would be treason to his 
King. Hence it ‘tends to the largest 
result? (φέρει ἐς μέγιστον), bearing on the 


sum of his relations as man and 
The thought is, ἡ ξημία οὐχ ἁπλῆ 
ἀλλὰ πολνειδής (cp. Plat. Putte 
ἀπλοῦν ἢ πολυειδές ἐστιν); but the p 
antithesis to ἁπλῇ is is merge in the 


Usk ae 
it 
e. aheo & isa potential nd 
denoting for past time what ΠΤ 
denotes for future time. ‘That 
ἔλθοι ἂν can mean, tit might 
ἦλθεν ἂν can mean, ‘it might have 


‘how was I likely to do 

[This was the view takes my 
edition. Goodwin, in the Feige ο 
Moods and Tenses (1889), has 
the ‘ potential’ indicative with ἄν (§ 
and has also shown at length that 9X 
ἂν does not necessarily imply the ἀπ᾿ 
reality of the supposition (§ 412). ΤΙ 

the objection which led me, 

second edition, to suggest that τάχ᾽ 
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by word or deed, aught that tends to harm, in truth I crave not 
my full term of years, when I must bear such blame as this. 
The wrong of this rumour touches me not in one point alone, 
but has the largest scope, if I am to be called a traitor in the 
City, a traitor too by thee and by my friends. 

Cu. Nay, but this taunt came under stress, perchance, of 
anger, rather than from the purpose of the heart. 

Cr. And the saying was uttered, that my counsels won the 
Seer to utter his falsehoods ? 

Cu. Such things were said—I know not with what meaning. 

Cr. And was this charge laid against me with steady eyes 


and steady mind? 
Cu. 


I know not; I see not what my masters do: but here 


comes our lord forth from the house. 
OEDIPUS. 


Sirrah, how camest thou here? 


Hast thou a front so 


bold that thou hast come to my house, 


of the recent edd. : see comment. 
made from τε by a later hand). 
ὀμμάτων ὀρθῶν τε. 


628 ἐξ ὀμμάτων ὀρθῶν δὲ Τ, (the δὲ having 
‘Most of the later Mss. have either this, or (as A) ἐξ 
The reading which seems preferable, ἐξ ὀμμάτων δ᾽ ὀρθῶν τε, is 


been 


tas here no more than τάχα, and that 


waa δ ὦ A Ente). 


arose from an ellij 
In 0. C. 
τάχ᾽ ἂν 
en τῶν may eth ‘been.'] 
525 I formerly kept τοῦ πρὸς δ᾽, with 
L. But the anastrophe of πρός seems to 
be confined to instances in which it is 
immediately followed by an attributive 
ns equiv. toan epithet: see on 178, 
τοῦ & we could indeed cite 
Aesch. ia 593 πρὸς τοῦ δ᾽ ἐπείσθης καὶ 
τίνος βουλεύμασι»; But I now prefer τοὔ- 
πος δ᾽, because (1) Creon seems to ask 
the Chorus for a confirmation of the al- 
most incredible report that Qed. had 
broaght sucha charge: he would naturally 
Jess concerned to know whether any 
Ey before Ova: (2) Verse 
527 “eee ‘rot'ros.—Cp, 848 ἀλλ᾽ ὧν 


a7 ite Ἢ 5 these things were said 
; but I do not know how 
ere ied icant fa whether he 
Bae Sesser rom teioceation 
‘which had convinced his judgment. 
ἐπ en 
Bea a ει ca ΝΣ than ἐξ 
Ai Srhen'b" had been ened, 
was naturally changed to δέ. The 


(ἦλθε, 
4 f. also I 
ph ‘pers 


place of τε (as to which both verse and 
prose allowed some latitude) is warranted, 
since ὀμμάτων-ὀρθῶν opposed to épbiis- 
φρενός forms a single notion. with’: 
EL. 455 ἐξ ὑπερτέρας xepbs: Tr. 875 ἐξ 
ἀκινήτου ποδός. ὀμμάτων ὀρθῶν: cp. 
1385: AZ. 447 κεὶ μὴ τόδ᾽ ὄμμα καὶ φρένες 
διάστροφοι | γνώμης ἀπῆξαν τῆς ἐμῆττ Eur. 
H. F. 931 (when the frenzy comes on 
Heracles) ὁ δ' οὐκέθ᾽ αὐτὸς ἦν, | ἀλλ᾽ ἐν 
στροφαῖσιν ὀμμάτων ἐφθαρμένος, κιτ᾿Ὰ. 
In Hor. Carm. 1. 3. 18 Bentley gave rectis 
oculis for siceis 
530 οὐκ οἶδ᾽. Creon has asked: ‘Did 
any trace of madness show itself in the 
or in the speech of Oedipus?” 
jorus reply: ‘Our part is only to 
hear, not to cniticise.’ ‘These nobles of 
Thebes (1223) have no eyes for indiscre- 
tion in their sovereign master. 
2 = Join οἱ σύ: cp. rar: 
Eur. Hec. 1280 οὗτος σύ, μαίνει καὶ κακῶν 
ἐρᾷς τυχεῖν; where οὗτος, σὺ μαίνει is im- 
possible. —réApqs, gen. οὗ algae 
material); cp. Ant. 114 χιόνος πτέρ abr πτέρυγεν 
= 19, ἄστρων εὐφρόνη.---τοσόνδε 
πρόσωπον, like τοὐμὸν φρενῶν.-ὄνειρον 
(Be Yaga); μεϊκορ ἀρδρῶρ ξὐμαιβον {5 
793). 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟῪΣ 


οὐ γνωριοῖμί 


ἢ οὐκ 3 
ee 


eyo 


“σοῦ: δυσμενῆ γὰρ Kat βαρύν σ᾽ ηὕρηκ᾽ ἐμοί. 
ΚΡ, "τοῦτ᾽ αὐτὸ νῦν μου πρῶτ᾽ ἄκουσον ὡς ἐρῶ. 


iven by Suidas and a few later mss, (I, A, Trin). 
isi 538 yuplcou MSS.: γνωριοῖμι Elmsley. 
541 πλήθους: Mss. The conjecture πλούτου, first made by an 


κοὐκ MSS. 


837 ἐν ἐμοὶ Mss. 
589 7 οὐκ A. 


himself in the third person, he usu. reverts 
‘as soon as possible to the first. 

537 ἔν μοι. The Mss. have ἐν ἐμοί, 
making a verse like Zr. 4, ἐγὼ | δὲ τὸν 
ἐμόν, καὶ πρὶν els"AuSov μολεῖν. But such 
ἃ verse is rare, and unpleasing. When a 
tribrach holds the second place in a tragic 
senarius, we usually find that (a) the tri- 
brach is a single word, as Ph. 1314 ἥσθην!) 
πατέρα | τὸν ἀμὸν εὐλογοῦντά σε: or (δ) 
there is a caesura between the first and 
the second foot, as O. C. 26 ἀλλ᾽ ὅσίτις ὁ 
rbmjos: Ph. 1232 παρ᾽ οὗπερ ἔλαβον : Eur. 
Tro. 496 τρυχηρἰὰ περὶ | τρυχηρὸν εἱμένην 
χρόα : Eur. Phoen. 511 ἐλθόντα σὺν ὅπλοις 
Τόνδε καὶ πορθοῦντα γῆν,---ἱΓ there we 
should not read ἐλθόντ᾽ ἐν ὅπλοι:. On 
such a point as ἐμοὶ versus pot the au- 
thority of our ss. is not weighty. And 
the enclitic μοι suffices: for in this verse 
the stress is on the verbal notion (ἰδών),---- 
Creon’s supposed insight: the reference 
to Oedipus is drawn out in the next two 
verses by the verbs in the rst person, γνω- 
ριοῖμι---ἀλεξοίμην.--- ἰδών... ἐν : prose would 
say ἐνιδών, either with or without ἐν 
(Thue, 1. 95: ὅπερ καὶ ἐν τῷ Παυσανίᾳ 
ἐνεῖδον : 3. 80 ὃ.. τοῖς πολεμίοις ἐνορῶν): 
cp. Her. 1.37 οὔτε τινὰ δειλίην παριδών. 


μοι (remarked in me) οὔτε ἀθυμίην. 
ποεῖν; Attic inscrr. of ¢. 450 


= i in -low 

ee ee 

we have no trustworthy collec 

this point’: Curtius, Verb τι, 31 

tr. 481. On the other hand, as 

more than 20 futures in -ιῶ can be 

from Attic literature. And thou 

ancient grammarians call 

* Attic,’ it is not exclusively soz in 

occur both in Homer (as 2. το, 381. 

γεῖσθαι, cp. Monro, Hom. 3 

and in Herodotus (as 8. 68 

sides about ten other examples 

‘Thus the evidence for γνωριοῖμι. 

the preference of our Mss. for wwp 
539 ἡ οὐκ. The κοὐκ of the Mss. 


sharp distinction of alternatives: as //. 2, 


OIAITOYE ΤΎΡΑΝΝΟΣ δ᾽ 


; the proved assassin of its master,—the palpable robber 
own? Come, tell me, in the name of the 3, was it 
ce or folly that thou sawest in me, that thou didst plot 
g? Didst thou think that I would not note this 
| thine creeping on me by stealth, or, aware, would not 
off? Now is not thine attempt foolish,—to seek, with- 
owers or friends, a throne,—a prize which followers and 
must win? 
Mark me now,—in answer to thy words, hear a fair 
nd then judge for thyself on knowledge. 
Thou art apt in speech, but I have a poor wit for thy 


since I have found thee my malignant foe. 
Now first hear how I will explain this very thing— 


nan translator of the play in 1803, has been adopted by Nauck and others. 


ΟἿ εὕρηκ᾽ L. See comment. 


Cp. τορι. 


ἴδες veapol χῆραί re ywatkes: 
jum. 524 4 πόλις βροτός θ᾽ 
Ὁ See on 171. 
eo. the rom and 
‘aspirant's following, —his popu- 
_ns or the troops in his ray ge 
ais powerful connections,—the 
e mea and infuence support ja 
tus (542) sal abrir is 5 tut 
ph. is thinking of the his- 
τύραννος, who commonly 
προς or else 
epee of the oligarchies’ 
3. 55). 
| @ thing which, marking the 
in which the τυραννίς is 
Bae. . Xen. Mem. 3. 9. 8 φθό- 
" τ δ ὡς ate adj 
τερπνὶ 
ms: Eur. Ha. 1687 γνώμης, ὃ 


Pacis 

δὲ πόησον; In more than 

ee the tragic or comic poets 
or 

erly 


Ξν 


‘alike form where a per- 
bespeaking attention to a 

lor request. Instead of οἷσθ᾽ ὡς 
ἦσαι; oF οἶσθ᾽ ὥς σε κελεύω ποιῆ- 
Basics. haste of the speaker 
ὭΣ abrupt imperative: οἶσθ᾽ ὡς 
the imperative was here 

to ‘you are to do,’ ap- 

from the substitutes which 

i ἌΧΗ me find (1) 
᾿ Cyc. 131 οἶσθ᾽ οὖν ὃ 
Wed. 600 οἶσθ᾽ ὧς μετεύξει καὶ 
φανεῖ; where the conjectures 
‘anter) and μέτευξαι (Elmsley) 


[Se 


are arbitrary: so with the ust pers., Z 7: 


739 ἀλλ᾽ οἶσθ' ὃ δράσω; (2) a periphrasis: 
Hite. Suppl, 932 ἀλλ᾽ clot? ὃ δρᾶν σὲ βοῦς 
λομαι τούτων πέρι; Only a sense that 


the imperat. had this force could explain 
the still bolder form of the phrase with 
γιὰ pers: Eur. Z 7: 1203 οἶσθά νυν ἃ 
γενέσθω --ἃ δεῖ γενέσθαι μοι: At. Ach, 

106, οἴεθ' i ποιίτω τε ὡς Betray αὐτήν, 
where ποιεῖτε is a conjecture. There is 
no reason, in logic orin grammar, τς 
this ‘subordinate imperative,” whit 
flexible Greek idiom allowed. Pew 
would now be satisfied with the old 
theory that οἶσθ᾽ ὧς ποίησον stood, by 
transposition, for ποίησον, οἶσθ᾽ ὡς 

δ456 1. For κακὸς with inf., cp. Thue. 
6. 38 8 2 ἡμεῖς δὲ κακοὶ... ᾿προφυλάξασθαι. 

σοῦ, emphatic by place and pause: cp. 
El. 1505 χρῆν 8 εὐθὺς εἶναι τήνδε τοῖς πᾶ- 
σιν δίκην | ὅστις πέρα πράσσειν γε τῶν νό- 
μὼν θέλει, | κτείνειν" τὸ γὰρ πανοῦργον 
οὐκ ἂν ἣν πολύ.--αὔρηκι ἀα το the ang- 
ment, cp. 68 

545: τοῦτ᾽ αὐτὸ κτλ, Ocdipus flings 
back Creon’s phrases, as the Antigone of 
Aeschylus bitterly echoes those of the 
κῆρυξ (αὐδῶ — αὐδῶ --- τραχύς --- τράχυν', 
Theb. 1042 {). An accent οἵ rising 
ore is similarly given to the dialogue 

tween Menelaus and Teucer (4i. 1142 


φέρ' ἔξω δεῦρο τὸν γύλιον ἐμοί. ATKATO: 
παῖ, παῖ, φέρ᾽ ἔξω δεῦρο τὴν 
κίστην ἐμοί; “ὡς ἐρῶ, how I ὙΠ state this 


6 


82 ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥ͂Σ 


OL. “τοῦτ᾽ αὐτὸ μή μοι φράζ᾽, μμγλεμο τ τς. 
ΚΡ.» εἴ τοι νομίζεις κτῆμα τὴν αὐθαδίαν" 


“εἶναί τι τοῦ νοῦ Εν ἮΝ 
ΟΙ. με Spar ΠΗ ἢ 


ΚΡ." ΤῊ ed rad? Be 


OL, " ἔπει 


ὧν pp οὐ γὰρ ἐννοῶ. 
pepe cise rs 
ΚΡ. μακροὶ παλαιοί vw θεῖεν χρόνοι. 
ΟἹ." τότ᾽ οὖν ὁ μάντις oe ets τῇ τέχνῃ ; 
ΚΡ." are ἕως κἀξ ἴσου τιμώμενος. 
OL. " ἐμνήδα τ᾽ ἐν ἐμοῦ τι τῷ τότ᾽ ἐν χρόνῳ: 


ΚΡ." οὔκουν ἐμοῦ γ᾽ ἑστῶτος οὐδαμοῦ πέ 


OL. "ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ epéivay τοῦ θανόντος & ἔσχετε 
KP.’ frie ae Suse πῶς δ᾽ οὐχί; pee: 


OL. "πῶς οὖν τόθ' οὗτος ὁ σοφὸς οὐκ ηὔδα τάδε; 
~ KP οὐκ οἶδ᾽. ἐφ᾽ οἷς γὰρ μὴ φρονῶ σιγᾶν φιλῷ, 


ing phot FB ee eet he ee ee the first corrector, 


and αἱ 
tended ny or χρείη, though the space between εἰ and ῃ is rather 
xa a Yin almost all the later Mee Got Ww Τ'; χρεῖμ᾽ Bodl. Barocc. 


‘over ἢ has been re-touched by a later hand. The rst hand may have in 


oY 
66, 


very matter (my sup) hostility to 556 While such wordsas 
you) e In what α light I will place δρθόμαντις are seriousl 
ty showing that I” had no motive 


on - at cp. Ant, 1030 ὅσῳ 
BC Neral ty 
poet. ΚΝ on Mee Pp 79 
Ole, jor χαρά for Gotten’ regard to my opinion’? (dat. of 
Hot eon devoid of intelligence: as not, ‘am identical with 
Heracles ways (Kun, A 1243) αὔθαδες 
+ ψρὸ δὲ rods Orods ἐγώ. 
ἢ οὐκὶ Acsch, Zed, 100 ἀκούετ᾽ ἢ 
Sat eon ἀσπίδων κτύπον ; Ode 4. 683.9 
«ἐκέμεναι ϑμωῇσιν Ὀδυσσῆον θείοιο. Such 
ΓΑ μὴ ie to the rapidity and ease 9 κ Creon 
ancient Greek ee pronunciation: see J. 
Hy Bohai re moe few. Oe rm 
(po of Eng, th by Prof lipus (op. 574). 
μι at sire Yates 


Es 
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Ifo de not one thing—that thou art not false. 
Tf deemeést that stubbornness without sense is a 
thou art not wise. Ἣ 
thou deemest that thou canst wrong a kinsman 
cape the penalty, thou art not sane. 
Σ ae said, I grant thee: but tell me ΤῊΝ is the 


And now I am still of the same mind. 

How long is it, then, since Latus— 

Since Latus...? I take not thy drift... 

—was swept from men’s sight by a deadly violence? 
The count of years would run far into the past. 

Was this seer, then, of the craft in those days? 

Yea, skilled as now, and in equal honour. 

Made he, then, any mention of me at that time? 
Never, certainly, when I was within hearing. __ 
But held ye not a search touching the murder? 

Due search we held, of course—and learned nothing, 


E, And how was it that this sage did not tell his story 


᾿ ": μον not; where I lack light, tis my wont to be silent. 


μειῦϑα ἀναμετρηθεῖεν Ay ἃ reading which no other μα, 

ἂν γνῶναι has been changed to ἀναγνῶναι in all 
ie) Repeal Uicicke: door Me cchaakie ben toe 
ἐν Mekler: κοὐδὲν ἤνομεν Nauck. 


srstand “γενόμενοι: Thuc. 3. 28 οἱ ἐν τοῖς πράγ- 
matter.’ μασι: Isoct. or. ἃ ὃ 18 οἱ ἐν ταῖν dhey 
τι, deed of a (violent) χίαις καὶ ταῖς δημοκρατίαις (mea "Ὡς 
ce of the bands τ ΟΣ OF OV peg ἡ ὧν oon ate Lam 
"i ‘in raising a A ὡς oa og 
other place where ay A τῶν ἐν ταῖς yewpylas: 
vr ar δι 317 Ὁ (Protagoras of himself as a σοφισ- 
ῦς χει- τὴ πολλά γε ἔτη ἤδη εἰμὶ ἐν τῇ τέχ 
es it aly Here ( (though 665 οὐδαμοῦ with ἀὐτότος Oa 
νι 126): Eur. ‘when I was standing comes near’; 
but equivalent in force to, ‘on any oc- 
Jong and ancient casion when I was standing near’: cp. 
je.the reckon- Ai. 1281 ὃν οὐδαμοῦ φὴς οὐδὲ συμβῆναι. 


ποδί. 

567 παρέσχομεν, we held it, asin dui 
bound: παρέχει, " distinct ost om 
xetv, expressing that it was somet 
Wo be sapacted ‘on’ theer dint, Cp. OF 
1498 δικαίαν χάριν παρασχεῖν παθών. 
For παρέσχομεν after ἔσχομεν i wah 
bat ect .dglws: 575 μαθεῖν... 


μάνθαν' 
6—2 


84 ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟῪΣ ‘ 
OL. “τοσόνδε. eee ge apr ἂν εὖ φρονῶν. 
γὰρ οἷ 


ΚΡ, "ποῖον τόδ᾽ ; ά γ᾽, οὐκ ἀρνή 
OL. / ὁθούνεκ᾽, εἰ a σοὶ ἔρθη τὰς ἐμὰς 
νοὐκ ἄν ποτ᾽ εἶπε Λαΐου διαφθοράς." 
ΚΡ εἰ μὲν λέγει τάδ᾽, αὐτὸς οἶσθ᾽. ἐγὼ δὲ σοῦ 

" μαθεῖν δικαιῶ ταῦθ᾽ ἅπερ ῦ σὺ via, 
ol. “ἀκμάνθαν;- οὐ γὰρ δὴ φονεὺς Addo 
KP. τί δῆτ᾽; deh φ ἦν τὴν ἐμὴν γήμας ar 
ol. vdpinots οὐκ στιν ὧν ἀνιστορεῖς., 
ΚΡ. “ἄρχεις δ᾽ ἐκείνῃ ταὐτὰ γῆς, ἴσον νέμων; 
OL.» "ἂν a θέλουσα πάντ᾽ ἐμοῦ κομίζεται" 
ΚΡ, οὔκουν ἰσοῦμαι ᾿ σφῷν ἐγὼ δυοῖν τρίτος ; 
ΟΙ.. ἐνταῦθα γὰρ δὴ καὶ κακὸς φαίνει φίλος. 
ΚΡ, "οὔκ, εἰ διδοίης 7 ὡς ἐγὼ σαυτῷ λόγον. 
“σκέψαι δὲ τοῦτο πρῶτον, εἴ τιν ἂν δοκεῖς 
“ἄρχειν ἑλέσθαι ξὺν φόβοισι μᾶλλον ἢ 
“ ἄτρεστον ᾿εὔδοντ᾽, εἰ τά ; αὖθ᾽ ἕξει κράτη. 
“ἐγὼ μὲν οὖν οὔτ᾽ αὐτὸς ἱμείῤων ἔφυν 
“τύραννος εἶναι μᾶλλον ἢ τύραννα δρᾶν, 


manos ὅστις σωφρονεῖν ἐπίσταται. 
μὲν γὰρ ἐκ σοῦ πάντ᾽ ἄνευ φόβου φέρη, 5am 


570 τοσόνδε Ὑ τὸ σὸν δέ L rst hand: the corrector changed σὸν to σόν, as if 


indicate the reading τοσόνδε, τοσόνδε is in a few of the later Mss. (as B, 
τοσοῦτυν): τὸ σὸν δὲ in A and others.—rd σὸν δέ γ᾽ is read by Brunck, and 
τοσόνδε γ᾽ by Porson (Eur. Med. 461), Elmsley, and others. The reading τόσον 
already known to Triclinius, and also suggested by Reisig, is prefe 


570 τοσόνδε Y. If we read τὸ σὸν 
8éy, the coarse and blunt τὸ σὸν would 
destroy the edge of the sarcasm. Nor 


would τὸ σὸν consist so well with the the ey τάσδ᾽ 


calm tone of Creon’s inquiry in 571. 
τοσόνδε does not need δέ after it, since 
οἶσθα is a mocking echo of οἶδα. Cp. 
Eur, Δ 7. 554 OP. παῦσαί νυν ἤδη, μηδ᾽ 
ἐρωτήσῃ: πέρα. Τῷ, τοσύνδε γ), εἰ ζῇ τοῦ 
ταλαιπώρου δάμαρ. Against the conject. 
τόσον δέ γ᾽ it is to be noted that Soph. 
has τόσος only in Ai. 185 (lyric, τόσ- 
awh 214, (δε 76a’), and Tr. 53 φράσαι 


"ina The simple answer would have 
been:—‘that yor prompted him to make 
his present charge’: but this becomes :-— 
‘that, if you had not prompted him, he 
would never have made it’ ξυνῆλθε: 
Ar. Eg. 1300 φασὶν ἀλλήλαις συνελθεῖν 


‘he would never have described 
ing of L. as mine.’—oin ἄν εἶπε rds. 
Aatov δι οὐκ ἂν εἶπεν 
Λάϊον διέφθειρα, but with a certain | 
force added;—‘we should never 
heard a word of this slaying of 
me.’ Soph. has purposely chosen 
of phrase which the audience cal 
cognise as suiting the fact that O 
slain Laius. For διαφθοράς i 
clause with διαφθείρειν, cp. 
γράψας τὴν ἐκ Σαλαμῖνος προᾶ: 
ἀναχωρήσεως καὶ τὴν τῶν γι 
διάλυσιν. 

514 2. To write σοῦ instead 
is not indeed necessary; but we 


ΟἸΔΙΠΟῪΣ ΤΎΡΑΝΝΟΣ ὃς 


ΟΕ. Thus much, at least, thou Knowest, and couldst de- 
‘Clare with light enough. 

Cr. What is that? If I know it, I will not deny. 

Or. That, if he had not conferred with thee, he would 
Miever have named my slaying of Laius. δ 
_ Cr. If so he speaks, thou best knowest; but I claim to, 

from thee as much as thou hast now from me. 
ὡς Learn thy fill: I shall never be found guilty of the ~ 


Say, then—thou hast married my sister? 
The question allows not of denial. 
And thou rulest the land as she doth, with like sway ? 
She obtains from me all her desire. 
And rank not I as a third peer of you twain? 
Aye, ’tis just therein that thou art seen a false friend. 
Not so, if thou wouldst reason with thine own 
as I with mine. And first weigh this—whether thou 
“Ehinkest. that any one would choose to rule amid terrors 
“3 ather than in unruffled peace—granting that he is to have 
‘the same powers. Now I, for one, have no yearning in 
ny nature to be a king rather than to do kingly deeds, 
nor hath any man who knows how to keep a sober 
‘mind. For now I win all boons from thee without fear; 
672 τὰς Mss. : τάσδ' Diderlei 575 ra00’ Mss.: ταῦθ' Brunck, 
peakle, writes ne, τιμῆς instead of γῆς ἴσον : Heimsoeth conjectures rod 
era W. Schinidt, ἀρχῆς δ᾽ ἐκείνῃ ταῦτ᾽ ἔχεις ἴσον νέμων. 
αν conjecture, who might point to v. τοῦτ, where ἐγὼ is 


lucky number, as Ὁ. C. 8, Ai. 1174, 
Acesch, Lumen. 739 (τρίτου | Σωτῇροτ): 
ne Sent. 231 θάλασσα καὶ πῦρ καὶ 

“γυνὴ τρίτον κακόν. 
3 For the gen. ἐμοῦ, ep, 1163 (rov). 
) δὴ rejects an alternative: 582 ἐνταῦθα γὰρ: (yes indeed:) for 
as Ant. 46: more often otherwise your guilt would be less glaring s 

‘110 (1). μαῖαι it τὰν fe a deprives exci, 

is: simply, I think, 688 s λόγον : Her. 3. 25 λόγον. 

Ms Ἢ the Titec Aunt δούς Srinteahht oes ton ae 

καί σφιν ει that,’ etc. : [Dem.] or. 45 § 7 (the 
‘might warrant the “speech prob. belongs to the time of 
and hast to wife.’ jem.) λόγον δ᾽ ἐμαυτῷ διδοὺς εὑρίσκω 
«rd. Distinguish the pler. in Plato's 
rourtin ποικίλους och. διδοὺς eras 
applying speeches (Phaedr. 2! 
rt 7 obra Sr would dhe been 
Saami followed by οὔτ᾽ ἄλλῳ mapac- 
γοῖμ᾽ ἄν, but the form of the sentence 
changes to οὔτ᾽ ἄλλος (ἐμείρει). 
590 ἐκ σοῦ: ἐκ is here a correct sub- 
stitute for παρά, since the king is the 
Papletion of the ultimate source of benefits: Xen. Hellen. 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


vai δ᾽ αὐτὸς i ρχον, πολλὰ κἂν wi ἄκων ἔδρων. 
ν πῶς δῆτ᾽ pail τυραννὶς͵ gee 4 ew 
, ἀρχῆς ἀλύπου Kal, δυναστείας dus 
“οὕπω τοσοῦτον ἠπατημένος, κυρῶ 
“ὥστ᾽ ἄλλα χρήζειν ἢ ἢ τὰ σὺν κέρδει καλά. 
“νῦν πᾶσι αίρω, νῦν με πᾶς ἀσπάζεται," ““Ὁ 
“νῦν οἱ σέθεν χρήζοντες ἐκκαλοῦσί με" 
“70 γὰρ τυχεῖν αὐτοῖσι πᾶν ἐνταῦθ᾽ ἔνι. 
v πῶς δῆτ᾽ ἐγὼ κεῖν᾽ ἂν λάβοιμ᾽ ἀφεὶξ τάδε; 
«οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο νοῦς κακὸς καλῶς φρονῶν. 
“ἀλλ᾽ ovr ἐραστὴς Vs, τῆς γνώμης ἔφυν 


v οὔτ᾽ ἂν per ἄλλου ὥντος dy τλαίην 


v καὶ τῶνδ᾽ ἔλεγχον τοῦτο μὲν Ππυθώδ᾽ i ἰὼν 
υ͵πεύθου τὰ χρησθέντ᾽, εἰ σαφῶς ἤγγεϊλά σοι" 


ight, and the MSs. give ἔχω. 597 ἐκκαλοῦσι L, with a gloss προκαλοῦσιν writen 
Lehent reap ee of a variant in the later Mss., for in E καλοῦσι is ἃ mete 
blunder, and the παρα written in the margin of L and A was meant to ‘ex, not 
to t av. 1, παρακαλοῦσι. That ἐκκαλοῦσι was rightly understood, ἃ] 

such glosses as econ] ποιοῦσι (B), els βοήθειαν μεσοῦντα [Ε}.---αἰκάλλουσι᾽ 

698 τὸ γὰρ τυχεῖν αὐτοῖσ ἅπαν ἐνταῦθ᾽ ἔνι L. The accent on adrote has 

made or re-touched by the first corrector (8); Dibner and Campbell think th 


3. τι 6 ἐκείνῳ 8 αὕτη ἡ χώρα δῶρον ἐκ 

βασιλέως ἐδόθη.--- φέρω -- φέρομαι, as 1190, 
“Ὁ. C. 6 εἰς. 

χ κἂν ἄκων : he would do much of 

his own good pleasure, but much also 

(kal) against it, under pressure of public 


luty. 


subtle phrases in which the art 
recalls that of Vergil. 
stand? (1) ‘I rejoice in all,” 
suspecting some, as the 
φθονέει. τοῖσι ἀρίστοισι. 
κακίστοισι τῶν ἀστῶν Her. 3. 80% 
rejoice in relation to all’—ie, 


694 £. οὕπω, ironical: see on 105.— 
τὰ σὺν κέρδει καλά: honours which bring 
substantial advantage (real power and 
personal comfort), as opp. to honours in 
which outward splendour is joined to 
heavier care. Z/. 61 δοκῶ μέν, οὐδὲν ῥῆμα 
σὺν Τ ΔῸΣ κακόν : i.e. the-sound matters 

there is κέρδος, solid good. 
pw, ‘all men wish me 
ΕἼ rejoice with the consent of 
*: all are content that I should 
rejoice. Cp. Ὁ. C. 1446 ἀνάξιαι γὰρ 
πᾶσίν ἐστε δυστυχεῖν, all deem you unde- 
serving of misfortune: Ar, Av. 445 πᾶσι 
γικᾶν τοῖς κριταῖς | καὶ τοῖς θεαταῖς πᾶσι. 
‘The phrase has been suggested by xaipé 
μοι, but refers to the meaning rather than 
to the form of the greeting: i.e, πᾶσι 
valpw is not to be regarded as if it meant 
fteraly, ‘I have the word χαῖρε said to 
me by all.’ This is one of the boldly 


good terms with (3) ‘I rejoice in the 
sight of all’: é.e.enjoya 
is the greater because men see 
rejoice in all things.’ This 
possible. oF tts ee (1) is 
not in accord wit posed 
of καίρια gtr: KARR 
ἐκκαλοῦσι. 


(or to Creon’s own house, $8 Oty 

an in a message, praj 

Speake with then: eusen 

(Ged. 687) Solutus onere rai 

Cae ymeusque εὐθέως oe viget. Ta 
Greek tragedy the Sake 
person is often tone Teal Ἢ 


Aesch. Cho. 663: 

οἰκέτης by knocking at pig ἐρκεία. 
and, Mesnibing himself as a. 
βαγβ- ἐξελθέτω τις δωμάτων τε 
“γυνὴ rérapxos,—when. 


" 


ΟἸΔΙΠΟῪΣ ΤΥΡΆΝΝΟΣ Sy 
ere I ruler myself, I should be doing much e’en against 


w, then, could royalty be sweeter for me to have than 
8 rule and influence? Not yet am I so as to 
‘other honours than those which profit. Now, all wish 
‘5 mow, every man has a greeting for me}; now, those who 
_ suit to thee crave speech with me, since therein is all 
cope of success. Then why should I resign these things, 
ke those? No mind will become false, while it is wise, 
_am no lover of such policy, and, if another put it into 
lever could I bear to act with him. 
ἃ, in proof of this, first, go to Pytho, and ask if I brought 
thee true word of the oracle; 


ἐξ αὐτοὺς, This is possible, but seems hardly certain. ‘They alo find 
een ἐγ a cay nd at ἐσ, μὰς no erat ‘OF the later Mi 
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EOPOKAEOYE 


ey Ὁ ἔσται, τἀμὰ δ᾽ ἡ ἐλ se 
eee ΕΞ ὑπ (1: 


σκειν οὐ 


γὰρ φρονο ὑρονοῦντά σ᾽ εὖ 
ΚΡ. ΑΔ’ ἐξ ἴσου δ κἀμόν. 


has 
followed by τοῦτ᾽ 


45), by 


: corporis dearest 
closest companion: ¢p. 
ee Yad συροικεῖνι 
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then next, if thou find that I have planned aught in concert 
with the soothsayer, take and slay me, by the sentence not of 
one mouth, but of twain—by mine own, no less than thine._ 
But make me not guilty in a corner, on unproved surmise. It 

is not right to adjudge bad men good at random, or good men 

bad. I count it a like thing for a man to cast off a true friend 

as to cast away the life in his own bosom, which most he loves. 

Nay, thou wilt learn these things with sureness in time, for time 

alone shows a just man; but thou couldst discern a knave even 

in one day. 

Cu. Well hath he spoken, O king, for one who giveth heed 
not to fall: the quick in counsel are not sure. 

Or. When the stealthy plotter is moving on me in quick) 
sort, I, too, must be quick with my counterplot. If I await him 
in repose, his ends will have been gained, and mine missed. 

Cr. What wouldst thou, then? Cast me out of the land? 

Or. Not so: I desire thy death—not thy banishment— 
that thou mayest show forth what manner of thing is envy. 

Cr. Thou speakest as resolved not to yield or to believe ? 

[Ox. No} for thou persuadest me not that thou art worthy of belief.) 

Cr. No, for I find thee not sane. OE. Sane, at least, in “ 
mine own interest. 

Cr. Nay, thou shouldst be so in mine also. OE Nay, 
thou art false. : 


9214 £. ds ἂν is my conjecture for ὅταν. The Mss. give v. 624 to Creon, and v. 62g 


ere now.’ Cp. Pind. Pyti. 2. 90 (speak- when a weighty utterance (as here, the 
ing of the @@ovepol): ord@uas δέ τινος king's threat) claims the emphasis of two 
ἑλκόμενοι | περισσᾶς ἐνέπαξαν ἕλκος ddwa- verses. See (e,g.) 356— 369, broken by 
ρὸν ἐᾷ καρδίᾳ, | πρὶν ὅσα φροντίδι 366 f. (the seer’s denunciation): Ant. 
. Ant. 493 φιλεῖ δ᾽ ὁ 40—48, broken by 45 f. (Antigone’s re- 
θυμὸς πρόσϑεν ἡρῆσθαι κλοπεὺς | τῶν μηδὲν solve): O. C. 579—606, broken by 583 f. 
ἐν τεχνωμένων. (where Theseus marks the singularity in 
“ΘΙ, The infin. φρονεῖν is like an the proposal of Oed.). (1) Verse 625 ὡς 
aceus. of (e.g: βουλήν) construed οὐχ ὑπείξων x.7.2., which the Mss. give to 
Doth adjectives: ‘in counsel, the Oedipus, belongs to Creon. (3) Between 
625 and 626 ἃ verse spoken by Oedipus 
has dropped out, to such effect as οὐ 
“γάρ με πείθεις οὔνεκ᾽ οὐκ ἄπιστος el. 
‘The fact of the next verse, our 626, also 
beginning with οὐ γὰρ may have led to 
the loss by causing the copyist’s eye to 
wander, ‘The echoed οὐ γὰρ would suit 
sey dilogaes cp. 547, 548 KP. τοῦτ᾽ 
αὐτὸ νῦν μου πρῶτ᾽ ἄκουσον ὡς ἐρῶ. ΟἹ. 
τοῦτ' αὐτὸ μή μοι φράζ᾽. (See also on 
Ph. 1252.) The traditional interpretations 
ὡς fail to justify (1) οἷόν ἐστι τὸ φθονεῖν, a5 
‘stichomuthia should not be broken said by Creon: (2) πιστεύσων, as said by 

inattention to the practice of Soph. Oed. See Appendix. 

‘He not seldom breaks a stichomuthia, 


90 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟῪΣ 


ΚΡ. “εἰ δὲ ξυνίης μηδέν; ΟἹ. ἀρκτέον γ᾽ ὅμως. 


ΚΡ," οὗτοι κακῶς γ᾽ ἄρχοντος. 
ΚΡ, "κἀμοὶ πόλεως μέτεστιν, οὐχὶ σοὶ μόνῳ. 


OI. ὦ πόλις πόλις. 


630 


ΧΟ.- παύσασθ᾽, ἄνακτες" καιρίαν δ᾽ ὑμῖν ὁρῶ 


v 


Yaqv8 ἐκ δόμων στείχουσαν ᾿Ιοκάστην, μεθ᾽ ἧς 
τὸ νῦν παρεστὸς νεῖκος εὖ θέσθαι χρεών. 


IOKASTH. 
ν τί τὴν ἄβουλον, ὦ ταλαίπωροι, στάσιν 


ἡ γλώσσης 


, 


ἐπήρασθ᾽ ; οὐδ᾽ ἐπαισχύνεσθε, γῆς 


ν οὕτω νοσούσης, ἴδια κινοῦντες κακά; 
> ay ἥ » ν 
νοὐκ εἶ σύ 7 οἴκους σύ τε, Κρέον, κατὰ στέγας, 


ν καὶ μὴ τὸ μηδὲν ἄλγος εἰς 


» 
οἴσετε; 


ΚΡ, ὅμαιμε, δεινά μ᾽ Οἰδίπους 6 σὸς πόσις 
“δυοῖν δικαιοῖ “δρᾶν ἀποκρίνας κακοῖν, 
<i γῆς ἀπῶσαι πατρίδος, ἢ κτεῖναι λαβών. 


to Oedipus’ After ν. 625 a verse seems to be lost. 


629 ἄρχοντοσ L, 


from ἄρχοντεσ cither by the first hand or by the first corrector (8). 


Musgrave. 


which the second was 


καιρίαν. 
Hy 


631 καιρίαν] κυρίαν L, the v in an erasure of two 
Ὁ in the margin, yp. καιρίαν. Most of the later Mss, 
634 τὴν] Déderlein conj. τήνδ᾽. 


635 The rst hand in L 


ἐπήρασθ᾽, but an early corrector changed this to ἐπήρατ᾽, as most of the later 


628 ἀρκτέον -- δεῖ ἄρχειν, one must 
rule: cp. Ant. 677 ἀμυντῷ ἐστὶ τοῖς 
κοσμουμένοις. Isocr. or. 14 § 10 οὐ τῶν 
ἄλλων αὐτοῖς ἀρκτέον (they ought not to 
rule over others) ἀλλὰ πολὺ μᾶλλον Ὄρχο- 
μενίοις φόρον οἰστέον. In Plat. Tim. 48 B 

=e ἄρχεσθαι, one must begin; 

i, 853 ἀρκτέον τὸ mpayua=must be 
begun, Some understand—‘one must be 
ruled,’ and οὔτοι κακῶς γ᾽ ἄρχοντος, ‘No, 
not dy one who rules ill’: but (a) though 
ἀρκτέα πόλις might mean, ‘the city isto be 
ruled,’ an absolute passive use of ἀρκτέον 
is certainly not warranted by such an 
isolated example as οὐ καταπληκτέον 
ἐστίν (‘we must not be unnerved’) in 
Dein. Jn Dem. § 108: (4) ἄρχομαί τινος, 
ΕἼ am ruled by one’ (instead of ἐκ or 
ὑπό), could only plead the analogy of 
ἀκούω τινός, and lacks evidence. 

629 ἄρχοντος, when one rules. ἀρκ- 
réov being abstract, ‘it is right to rule,” 
there is no harshness in the gen. absol. 
with τινός understood (cp. 612), which is 
equivalent to ἐάν ris ἄρχῃ: cp. Dem. or. 
68 20 λέγοντος ἄν τινος πιστεῦσαι οἴεσθε; 
‘think you that, if any one had said it, 


they would have believed? τε οἴεσθε, et 
ἔλεγε, πιστεῦσαι ἃν (αὐτούς) ;---ὦ j 
πόλις: here, an appeal: in Attic comedy, 
an exclamation like @ emgerele 
Blaydes cp. Eupolis af. 
πόλιες arihes | os εὐτύχὴν mm 
καλῶς φρονεῖ: and so Ar. Ach. 

080 πόλεως. Most of the MSe 1 ‘ 
μέτεστι τῆσδ᾽ οὐχί. Had they 
τῆσδ᾽ οὐ (which appears only in a few it 
ferior MSs.) we should hardly be war 
ranted in ejecting τῆσδ᾽: but, Raving the 
choice, we may safely prefer μέτεστιν 
οὐχὶ to μέτεστι τῆσδ᾽ od. “1 have some 
right in Thebes, as well-as you.’ Creon 
speaks not as a brother of but as 
a Theban citizen who denies 


ἡγεῖται τὸ παράπαν τῆς πόλεως οὗ 
τοχος εἶναι. 


8871 οἴκους (the Knee palace), acc. 
after εἶ (cp. 533); κατὰ with oréyas 
referring to the house of Creon, 
not supposed to be an inmate of 


Γ a 
: OIAITOYE ΤΎΡΑΝΝΟΣ or 


But if thou understandest nought? Or. Yet must I 


Not if thou rule ill. Or. Hear him, O Thebes! 
ae is for me also—not for thee alone. 
| seek ces ; and in good time for you I see Tocasta 
m the house, with whose help ye should com- 
its ees feud. 
IOcASTA. 


uided men, why have ye raised such foolish strife of 
? Are ye not ashamed, while the land is thus sick, to 
moubles of your own? Come, go thou into the house, 
hou, Creon, to thy home,—and forbear to make much 


y 

Dein Oedipus thy lord claims to do dread 
into me, even one or other of two ills,—to thrust me 

‘land of my fathers, or to slay me amain, 


‘one or a Bee Xs | V, V4) have ἐπήρασθ'. 637 L has an erasure between 
‘hand seems to have intended σύ τ᾽ ἐσ οἴκουσ.---κρέων L, and. 
safes ee 1459 L again has Κρέων as voc., but in At. att κι 
ΕΣ κρέων : but fe has has Κρέον, and so Elmsley. 640 δι 
Parent κακοῖν Μ88,---δυοῖν... δρᾶν is my conjecture: see comment, 


ἀποκρίνας, on the other hand, seems 
genuine. daroxplvew i i properly scerner 
γῆν (Plat. 03D) + 
Se teat eae ae 
Hiden duvcsboapeie, paviapaclecies (iia 
men) according to ‘the number of votes 
for each, Here, Aaving set apart (or 
me) one of two ills’ is a phrase suitable 
to the arbitrary rigour of doom which 
Jetta choice only "between death and 
exile. 

For δυοῖν Elms. proposed τοῖνδ' or 
rote γὴν Herm, τοῦδ᾽ tot A. ὃ pengel, 
Bei". Tshould sather believe that δρᾶν 
was altered into δρᾶ σαι by a grammarian 
who looked to ἀπῶσαι, κτάναι, and 

τ 


my choice of two ills’ ;cp. 0. δ᾽ ὁφοτούτων 
vib σοι | κρίνανηι χρῆσθαι Dindorf, 


i 
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Oly ξύμφημι" δρῶντα γάρ νιν, ὦ γύναι, κακῶς 


ν εἴληφα 
ΚΡ. μή νυν ὀναίμην, ἀλλ᾽ 


τούμι ὃν σῶμα σὺν τέ 


ἀραῖος; 


κακῇ. 
εἴ σέ τι 


v δέδρακ᾽, ὀλοίμην, ὧν era pe δρᾶν. 


10.» ὦ πρὸς θεῶν πίστευσον, Ὁ 


ious, τάδε, 


" μάλιστα pe τόνδ᾽ 4, cae αἰδεσθεὶς θεῶν, 


ἡ ἔπειτα κἀμὲ τούσδε θ᾽ 


ΝΣ 


ot πάρεισί σοι. 


XO./1 πιθοῦ θελήσας φρονήσας τ', ἄναξ, λίσσομαι. 649 
“3 τί σοι θέλεις δῆτ᾽ irda! 


ΧΟ." 8 τὸν οὔτε πρὶν νήπιον νῦν τ᾽ ang) ὅρκῳ yer καϊαἴδεσαι 


OL. 4 οἶσθ᾽ οὖν ἄχρήζεις 5 ΧΟ. olSa. OL 


He 


XO. 5 τὸν ἐγ φίλον μήποτ᾽ ἐν αἰτίᾳ 
16 σὺν ἀφανεῖ λόγῳ σ᾽’ ἄτιμον βαλεῖν. 


OL.» 


17 νυν ἐπίστω, ταῦθ᾽ ὅταν ζητῇς, ἐμοὶ 


18 ζητῶν ὄλεθρον ἢ φυγὴν ἐκ τῆσδε γῆς. 
ΧΟ. : οὐ τὸν πάντων θεῶν θεὸν ἥρόμον 


The word suet written over δυοῖν in T, seems 
of 


to show 


θάτερον δυοῖν κακοῖν (where I should 
at least prefer κακόν) : ‘but since, with 
Gither of these ‘sup readings, the 
construction would have been perfectly 
clear, it is hard to see how ἀποκρίναφ ἃ 
far-sough t word—could have crept in as 
explanatory gloss. That, however, 
ig Whitelaw’s view, who suggests that 
the original may have been Something 
like φαῦλον αἵρεσίν γ᾽ ἐμοί. Wolff woul 
compress vv. 640f. into one, thus: δρᾶσαι. 
δικαιοῖ, δείν᾽, ἀποκτεῖναι λαβών. 
642 κακῶς τοὐμὸν σῶμα would 
ly describe bodily outrage: here it 
is a heated way of saying that Creon’s 
supposed plot touched the ferson of the 
king (who was to be dethroned), and not 
merely the νόμοι πόλεως. 
644 dpatos=domep αὐτὸς ἐπαρῶμαι. 
647 ὅρκον θεῶν (object. gen.), an oath 
bythe gods (since one said ὀμνύναι Beods) : 
La. arr θεῶν i Mare ὅρκον ἀπώμνυ: το. 
Ἔν δα jpxov ὁμόσσαι: Eur, 
hip. re pron δ Ase) But in 0. C 
1767 Διὸς Ὅρκος is personified. 
649—697 The κομμός (see p. 9) has 


εὖ φρονήσαντας προστῆναι 

λήνων ἐλευθει bes 
651 εἰκάθω: the aor, 

most suitable here: Phil. 


As regards 
εἰκάθω, βοούπιοο (Verb 11. 345, Ἐλ 


discussing presents in «ϑὼ and p 
in «θοὸν from vowel ‘stems, 
gainst ‘looking for anything 


᾿ ΘΙΔΙΠΟΥΣ, ΤΎΡΑΝΝΟΣ oF 


ate wherewith thou δ τον me! 
e gods’ love, believe it, Oedipus—first, for the 
s oath unto the gods,—then for my sake and 
1 stand before thee? 


Kommos. 
Consent, reflect, hearken, O my king, I pray thee! ast 
at grace, then, wouldest thou have me grant thee? 
him who aforetime was not foolish, and who 
in his oath. 
“Now dost thou know what thou cravest? 


Yea. 
Declare, then, what thou meanest. 
thou shouldest never use an unproved rumour to 
shon g charge on the friend who has bound himself 
a curse, 
Then be very sure that, when thou seekest this, for me 


help of an unproved story (σὺν ἀφανεῖ 
δῶν ‘y), the friend who is liable to a curse 

γῆ) 7c. who has just said (644) 
Sam ὀλοίμαν Kt. Aeschin. Jn Cres. 
§ 110 γέγραπται γὰρ οὕτως ἐν τῇ ἀρᾷ" εἴ 
τις τάδε, φησί, παραβαίνοι, ...ἐν αγής, φη- 
δι, hare. του μα τ λλύδουν ee es 
rest under the ban of Apollo’: as Creon 
would rest under the ban of the gods by 
whom he had sworn. Her. 6. 56 ἐν τῷ 
ἄγεϊ ἐνέχεσθαι, to be liable to the curse. 
ἐν αἰτίᾳ βαλεῖν : [Plat.] Zpist. 7. 841 A 
ὡς μηδέποτε βαλεῖν ἐν αἰτίᾳ τὸν δεικνύντα 
ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸν αὑτόν, ‘so that he may never 
blame his teacher, but only himself,’ 
equiv. to ἐμβαλεῖν αἰτίᾳ : cp. the prose 
phrases ἐμβάλλειν εἰς συμφοράς, γραφάς, 
ἔχθραν, eh. Ese Zo. 905 “κέν ee 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


εἶἰνοταὶ 


ν3 Ἅλιον" ἐπεὶ ἄθεος ἄφιλος ὅ τι πύματον 


ν8 ὀλοίμαν, seks εἰ τάνδ᾽ 
υσμόρῳ γᾶ 
dv, ae δ᾽ εἰ κακοῖς κακὰ 


v4 ἀλλά μι 
5 Hie 


ὦ 


16 προσάψει τοῖς πάλαι τὰ πρὸς σφῷν. 


ol. vo δ᾽ «οὖν ἴτω, Kei 
vi γῆς ἄτιμον Tie 


ν θυμοῦ περάσῃς. 


με ἜΠΟΣ θανεῖν, 
ἀπωσθῆ 
ντὸ γὰρ σόν, οὐ τὸ τοῦδ᾽, parts 
ν ἐλειϑόν" οὗτος δ᾽, ἔνθ᾽ ἂν 


ΚΡ, στυγνὸς μὲν εἴκων nips vt me βαρὺς 
TO! 


ie 
οτυγήσειας 
δ᾽, ὅταν 
ιαῦται φύσεις 


¥ αὐταῖς δικαίως εἰσὶν ἄλγισται φέρειν. 


Ol. οὔκουν μ᾽ ἐάσεις κἀκτὸς εἴ; 
σοῦ μὲν τυχὼν ἀγνῶτος, ἐν δὲ Tote 


ΚΡ. ποῖ μαι, 


ἴσος. 


ΧΟ. : γύναι, τί μέλλεις κομίζειν δόμων τόνδ᾽ ow; 
θεῶν and πρόμον. A few, however, (ας V,) keep θεὸν and omit θεῶν. T ke 


665 φθίνουσα] φθινὰς Dindorf: cp. v. 694. 


666 τὰ δ' Kennedy; καὶ 
are) 


τάδ᾽ Hermann, omitting καί, which the metre (cp. v. 695) condemns. 


foremost in the heavenly ranks, most 
conspicuous to the eyes of men: the 
‘who sees all things and hears all things’ 
[ amt ὅς πάντ᾽ ἐφορᾷς καὶ πάντ᾽ ἐπα- 
woked Track, 102 as ὦ κρατι- 
rar? ὄμμα. 

6 τι πύματόν (Zor), (τοῦτο) 
ἐλοίμαν : schol. φθαρείη ὅπερ ἔσχατον, 
thes ἐπώλειον. ἕω ἐσχάτη. 

gv: and, on the 
ao ate τ io ills arising from you 
two are to be added to the former ὁ τὴ 
Prof, Kennedy gives τὰ δ', rightly, I 
think: for Mvoura refers to the 
blight and plague (23): τάδ᾽ would ob- 
scure the contrast between /iose troubles 
and the new trouble of the quarrel.—mpoo- 
ψει intrans., as perh. only here and in 
fr. 348 καί μοι τρίτον ῥίπτοντι... | ἀγχοῦ 
προσῆψεν, ‘he came near to me.’ Eur. 
pir 188 τὸ μέν ἐστιν ἁπλοῦν" τῷ δὲ 
ἴπτει | λύπη το φρενῶν χερσίν τε πό- 
vos, ‘is joined.’ It is possible, but harsh, 
to make προσαψει act. with γῆ as subject. 
Since in 695 ἀλύουσαν κατ᾽ ὀρθὸν οὐρίσας 
is clearly sound, Herm. rightly struck out 
καὶ before τὰ δ᾽ here. See on 696. 
669 ὁ δ' οὖν: then δέ him go: Ai. 
114 σὺ δ' οὖν... | x 
672 ἐλεινόν: 


χρῶ χειρί. Ἢ 
tertiary predicate: ‘I 


compassionate thy words, ites 
are.” ' Where a ive pron. 
has preceded the subst., Soph. so 
‘thus subjoins an adj., which: 
the predicative force to which its 
entitles it, es ee for us it 
more natural to translate it as 
attributive: Amé, 881 τὸν δ᾽ ἐ 
ἀδάκι ΙΝ οὐδεὶς... ἄρρν > 


peat Tak TO sghe Al 


In 1199 (where see 
τ χρισβῳδὸν ἃ is not a paths 

ennedy, placing a comma 
τείρω, but pe after τοῦδ᾽, c 
σὺν στόμα ἐλεινὸν (Cord), ook 
τὸ τοῦδε. Ἶ 
amples in Soph. are 

Ὁ. 581 δηλώσεται, 


that voice; the so-called "future 
the rest, was either middle 


ate α sree deme oe 
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y the Sun! Unblest, unfriended, may I die by the utter- 

doom, if I have that thought! But my unhappy soul 

n Leet the withering of the land, and again by the thought 

‘old sorrows should be crowned by sorrows springing 
ou twain. 


Ε. Then let him go, though I am surely doomed to death, 

be thrust dishonoured from the land. Thy lips, not his, 

my compassion by their plaint; but he, where’er he be, 
hated. 


Sullen in yielding art thou seen, even as vehement in 

ss of thy wrath; but such natures are justly sorest 
=mselves to bear. 

Then wilt thou not leave me in peace, and get thee gone? 

ἃ I will go my way; I have found thee undiscerning, 

the sight of these I am just. [But 


Lady, why dost thou delay to take yon man into the its ant 
‘stropl 
jauck conj. προσάξεις.---τὰ προσφῶιν L, i.e. τὰ πρὸς σφῷν, which eee 


‘known to the later mss. Nauck gives τὰ πρόσφατα (reading εἰ 
672 ἐλεεινὸν Mss.? ἐλεινὸν Porson. 679 δόμον Li δόμων τ, 


not filing in ute of plants bearing all 
"manner Οἱ me nor @ stranger to beasts 
chase.” der bn use eae however, 


whom one is ju nts 4 
See raging Py esr "Hip iy 
yap ἐν σοφοῖς | φαῦλοι παρ᾽ ὄχ) 
λέγειν : and so, more oll, 
φυλάσσων ἐν ἐμοὶ 


Shor» wish Tocasta to withdraw Oedipus 
y be soothed in the house: 


96 
10. /2 μαθοῦσά γ᾽ ἥτις ἡ 
ἀμφοῖν. 

ἅλις ἔμοιγ 


10. αὐτοῖν; XO. 


ZOPOKAEOYE 


τύχη. 
ΧΟ..8 δόκησις ἀγνὼς λόγων Free δάπτει δὲ καὶ τὸ μὴ ᾽νδ 
ἐπ᾿  ναΐχι. ἫΝ, καὶ τίν ἦν 


', ἅλις, γᾶς mporrovoy; 


Sy 


φαίνεται, ἔνθ᾽ ἔληξεν, αὐτοῦ μένειν. 


OL., 1 ὁρᾷς 


τ ἴσθι δὲ παραφρόνιμον, 
ae 3 saa . 


αι μ᾽ av, εἴ σ᾽, " ἐνοσ' 


“4 ὅς 7° ἐμὰν γᾶν φίλαν ἐν 


δ σ ΤΡ ΤΣ ΤᾺ 7 2 
i ἥκεις, ἀγαθὸς dv γνώμην ἀνήρ, 
τ 8 τοὐμὸν παβὶξὶς καὶ ara ΒΝ, ‘ 


ἀντ. β΄. ΧΟ..1 ὦναξ, εἶπον μὲν οὐχ ἅπαξ μόνον, 


Pe 
κέαρ; 


ἄπορον ἐπὶ φρόνιμα 
σφιζόμαν, 
᾿ πόνοισιν 


rice ΟΣ 

“6 ἀλύουσαν κατ᾽ ὀρθὸν οὕρισας, 
a mY Σ 

(6 τανῦν 7 εὔπομπος ἂν "γένοιο. 


884 λόγος L: ὁ λόγος τ. 
placing a note of interrogation (; 
All ss. give the participles. 


(την), Badham, 
MSs. 


688 Hartung conjectures παρίης καὶ καὶ 
after ἥκεις. 
In L and A there is a 
ἃ σε νοσφίζομαι MSS. εἴ σ᾽ & 

694 ὅ: τ᾽ Μ58.: ὅς γ' Turnebus, and so We 
πόνοισιν Bergk, which obviates the metrical necessity of altering φθίνουσαι to 


So Wecklein (writing Bn 
‘marg. gloss ἐκλαδων 
Hermann, Hartung 


880 μαθοῦσά γ᾽: sc. κομιῶ: cp, Tr. 
335 (π.). ΩΣ 

881 δόκησις.. λόγων, a suspicion rest- 
ing on mere assertions (those Soon 
Oedipus), and not sup} yy facts 
γα): hence ἀγνὼς, αὐ tp guided by 
no real knowledge. Thue. τ. 4 οὐ λόγων 
τκόμπος τάδε. μᾶλλον ἢ ἔργων ἐστὶν 
ἀλήθεια : 3. 43 τῆς οὐ βεβαίου δοκήσεως.--- 
δάπτει δὲ: Oedipus was incensed against 
Creon, without proof; on the other hand 
(δὲ) Creon also (καὶ) was incensed by the 
unjust accusation.—8dqre. might be 
historic pres., but need not be so taken: 
Creon is still pained. Aesch. P. V- 437 
συννοίᾳ δὲ δάπτομαι κέαρ. The version, 
‘and even injustice wounds,’ would make 
the words a reflection;—‘An accusation 
galls, even when unfounded’: but this is 
unsuitable, 
688 f. ἀμφοῖν ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῖν sc. ἦλθε τὸ 
νεῖκος; Thus far, Iocasta only knew 
that Oedipus charged Creon with treason. 
‘The words of the Chorus now hint that 
Oedipus himself was partly to blame, 
So then,’ Iocasta asks, ‘provocation had 
been given on doth sides?'—déyos, the 
story (of the alleged treason): for the 
words of Oed. (642 δρῶντα κακῶς, τέχνη 
κακή) had been vague, 


685 προπονουμέναφ, *: 
not, ‘troubled paper roe 
always=to suffer before, 

upp. Trag. § 4ο ᾿Αθηνᾶ “Ἀρὴν 2 
ἵεται, dre καὶ προπεπονηκότα οἶμαι ἐκ 
τοῦ τραύματος, already disabled. 

687 The evasive answer of the Chorus 
has nettled Oedipus by imy ‘that the 
blame was divided, and that 
ought to be glad to for it. He 
never forget it (672).—op@s tv’ ἥκεις. 
veys indignant rej Ὁ ἃ gra 
has been laid against your king. 
of meeting it with denial, you are led, 
your sympathy with Creon, to imply thal 
it cannot be directly met, and must 
hushed up. Ant. 735 ὁρᾷς τάδ' ὡς 
ὡς ἄγαν véos: EL O28 ὁρᾷε; πρὸς 
ἐκφέρει. 

888 παριὲὰς with τοὐμὸν κέαρ, 5εθῖ- 
ing to relax, enervate, my resentments @ 
sense which the close connection with 
καταμβλύνων interprets, though the more 
ordinary meaning for is, had it 
stood alone here, would be ‘n ᾿ 
Prag αν τοῦ κοΐ, τολα, ΤΡ ΚΕ τς 

τ, Lg, 436 τοῦ ποδὸς παρίει, 

(some of) the sheet: Eur. ὦ 
παρειμένος - Or. 210 τῷ λίαν 
(neut.) by too great languor. S 
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To. I will do so, when I have learned what hath chanced. 
Cu. Blind suspicion, bred of talk, arose; and, on the other 
art, injustice wounds. 

Io. It was on both sides ? 

CH. Aye. 

Io. And what was the story? 

Cu. Enough, methinks, enough—when our land is already 

i—that the matter should rest where it ceased. 

ΟΕ. Scest thou to what thou hast come, for all thy honest Ὶ 

in seeking to slack and blunt my zeal? 1 


King, I have said it not once alone—be sure that I and anti- 
Should have been shown a madman, bankrupt in sane counsel, * 
f I put thee; away—thee, who gavest a true course to my 


ved country when distraught by troubles—thee, who now 
also art like to prove our prospering guide. 


in δός. Blaydes suggests πόνοις τότ᾽. 
“yg ten) but δ᾽ has been changed to τ’ 
. the first. A has τ᾽, but δ' prevailed in the later Mss. 

nd wrote εἰ diva: γενοῦ. The o was added to δύναι (as 


695 ἀλύουσα»] σαλεύουσαν Dobree. 
an early corrector, 

0 yoo L. The 
ibner thinks) by the 


, S. Over the letters a: something has been erased,—two ‘accents, 


lecting my interest, and 
gh but τοὐμὸν must 


ἘΣ tens 

en iris [Dem,] or. 25 8 31 
"ἡ. χρηστὸν ἢ τῆς πόλεως 

οὐδὲν οὗτός ἐστι χρήσιμος. 
ἂν, oblique of πεφασμέ- 
ν ᾿Ξ ἰ cp- Isocr. or. 5 
ἂν ἦν. .εἰ. μὴ ἐπεποίητο. 
‘a Ὲ τορόνθαιμὴ ἄν as oblique 
εἴην, defends the εἴ σε 
of the Mss. by Plat. Phaedr. 
ἐγὼ Φαῖδρον ἀγνοῶ, καὶ ἐμαυτοῦ 
and Afol. 25 B πολλὴ ἄν τις 
περὶ τοὺς νέους, εἰ εἷς μὲν 
κτλ. But the 
tone which e with the 


ζόμαν. 

“85 τε is not for 8s, though hin Be. 

=%, and Zr. 824 ὅτ᾽ τεῦ: rather 
ite 

τ' εὐσέβεια. ΠΝ 

, of one maddened by 

_ Ph, 1194 ἀλύοντα χειμερίῳ 
conj. σαλεύουσαν is tame. 

iv γένοιο. The mss. have εἰ δύ- 

ὃ: for δύναιο, the rst hand of L 

δύναι, iz. δύνᾳ. Now ὦ 

Ὁ ἴδ satisiactory in itself, since 


τ.» 


δύνᾳ for δύνασαι has good authority in 
Attic, as Eur. Hec. 253 δρᾷς δ᾽ οὐδὲν ἡμᾶς 
εὖ, κακῶς 3° ὅσον δύνᾳ. But then we 
must correct the strophe, 667,—as by 
writing there τὰ πρὸς σφῷν τοῖς πάλαι 
άψετον, which I should prefer to 
Nancy inceeibns Prats τοῖς πάλαι τὰ 
πρόσφατα. Verse however, seems 
right as it stands: it gives a better 
rhythm for the closing cadence than we 
should obtain by adding a syllable. And 
if so, εἰ δύναιο (or δύνᾳ) here must 
be reduced to~—=. (1) If with Hermann 
we simply omit γενοῦ, the elliptical & 
Sivavo—understanding ἴσθι or -yevod—is 
intolerably harsh; to me it does not seem 
even Greek. (2) εἰ γένοιο, ‘mayest thou 
become!’ is read by Bergk and Dindorf; 
ep. 863 εἴ μοι ξυνείη. Gl ‘To this I much 
prefer ἂν γένοιο, which Blaydes ado; ss 
but I_do so for a reason which he 
not give. I suspect that εἰ δύναιο, mae 
marginal gloss intended to define the 
sense of dv γένοιο, and that ἀν γένοιο was 
corrupted to γενοῦ when εἰ δύναιο had 
crept into the text. Prof. Kennedy 
conjectures εἶ τό γ᾽ ty σοι: ‘now also 
with thy best skill thou ably waftest- 
Since the metre of 667 is not certainly 
sound, no treatment of our verse can be 
confident. 


7 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟῪΣ 


“πρὸς θεῶν δίδαξον, κἄμ᾽, ἄναξ, ὅτου ποτὲ 
"μῆνιν τοσήνδε πράγματος στήσας ἔχεις. 
"ἐρῶ: σὲ γὰρ τῶνδ᾽ ἐς πλέον, γύναι, σέβω" 
᾿ Κρέοντος, οἷά μοι βεβουλὲξυξῶς ἔ ἔχει. 

10. «λέγ᾽, εἰ σαφῶς τὸ νεϊζδᾷ ἐγκαλῶν ἐρεῖς. 

Ol. + φονέα με φησὶ Λαΐου καθεστάναι. 

τὸ; " αὐτὸς ξυνειδώς, ἢ ἡ μαθὼν ἄλλου πάρα: 

OL. - μάντιν μὲν οὖν κακοῦργον εἰσπέμψας, ἐπεὶ 


ee 


795 


els σεαυτὸν ὧν λέγεις πέρι 

+ ἐμοῦ ᾿πάκουσον, καὶ pad οὕνεκ᾽ ἐστί σοι 

᾿ βρότειον οὐδὲν μαντικῆς ἔχον τέχνης 

“φανῶ δέ σοι σημεῖα τῶνδε σύντομα. “conor 

'χρησμὸς yep, ἦλθε Aato ποτ᾽, οὐκ ἐρῶ 

J Φοίβου, Υ᾽ ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, τῶν ὑπηρετῶν" pel 

“ds αὐτὸν ἧξοι μοῖρα πρὸς παιδὸς θανεῖν, 
according to Diibner; Campbell suggests σύ. ---εἰ δύναιο γενοῦ (εἰ δύναι ὁ ee Bodl. 


Baroce. 66) is also the reading of the later mss. See comment. gee 
κυρεῖς Eggert —eyxadeiv ἔχεις M. Seyfert. 709 ἔχον] τυχὸν Hacteng fag 


710 


697 f. κἄμ᾽ : these men know it: 
allow me also to know it.—érov...mpdy- 
ματος, causal gen.; Ant: 1177 πατρὶ 
μηνίσας φόνου. σας ἔχεις, hast set 
up, ἐμ. conceived as an abiding senti- 
ment, referring to, 672 and 689. Cp. 
Eur. Δ A. 785 ἐλπὶς... | οἵαν... | στή- 
σασαι τάδ' ἐς ἀλλήλας | μυϑεύσουσι 
(Pritzsch). 

700 £. τῶνδ᾽ ἐς πλέον -- πλέον ἢ τούσδε, 
not πλέον ἢ olde. The Chorus having 
hinted that Oedipus was partly to blame, 
he deigned no reply to their protests of 
loyalty (689 f.). But he respects Iocasta’s 
judgment more, and will answer her.— 
Kplovres, st. στήσας ἔχω τὴν μῆνιν: 
causal gen. answering to ὅτου πράγματος. 

KOs: in tie petiphrasis, the 

f. part. is rarer than the aor. part.: 

Pi. 660 τ, 


οὐ κακῶς ἔχει. -- πᾶν ἐλευθεροῖ 
free (from the discredit of 
such a charge): Ant. 
αἰτίας ἐλεύθερον : Plat. 


phrase, since ἀφιέναι was. th 
term when the natural avenger of 
man voluntarily released the sl 
the penalties: Dem. or. 38 
παθὼν αὐτὸς ἀφῇ τοῦ φόνον τὸν 
Antiph, or, 2 § 2 οὐ τὸν αἴτιον, 
ἀναίτιον διώκομεν. 

708 μάθ' x.r.).: learn that 
find no mortal creature 
of divination,—oo. ethic 
(Eur, Sig 


702 dy’: speak, if you can make a 
clear statement (εἰ σαφῶς ἐρεῖς) in im- 
puting the blame of the feud: ἐμ. if you 
are prepared to explain the vague ola ἔχον τε ἔχει 


(jor) by defining the provocation. —tyra- 

vetxés (τινι) τοῖο charge one with 
Geginning) a quarrel: as Pil. 328 χόλον 
(rds) κατ᾽ αὐτῶν ἐγκαλῶν, charging them 


with having grovoked your anger at a deed. 
εἰδώς: 


704 £. αὐτὸς ξυνε ie. does he 


ἐστὶν of καλῶς ἔχον 
gen. The gods have 

but they impart it tomo. ο 
to such ministers as the Delphian 
Tocasta reveres the 

them, and first to Apollo, that 
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Ὁ, In the name of the gods, tell me also, O king, on what 
thou hast conceived this steadfast wrath. 

dE. That will 1; for I honour thee, lady, above yonder 
:—the cause is Creon, and the plots that he hath laid 

nst me. 

Ὁ. Speak on—if thou canst tell clearly how the feud 


de. He says that I stand guilty of the blood of Laius. 
Ὁ. As ‘on his own knowledge? Or on hearsay from 
her? + 
De. Nay, he hath made a rascal seer his mouth-piece; as 
imself, he keeps his lips wholly pure. 
©. Thén absolve thyself of the things whereof thou speak- 
hearken to me, and learn for thy comfort that nought 
ortal birth is a sharer in the science of the seer. I will 
thee pithy proof of that. 
An oracle came to Laius once—I will not say from Phoebus 
, but from his ministers—that the doom should overtake 
him to die by the hand of his child, 


918 ἤξοι L 1st hand; changed by an early hand to ἥξει; Most of 
Mee ave Gets, but onc or two (V, L*) ἡξρι. 5 Οαήβεν conject. er: K. Halim, 


(o11). But the shock which 
her own life,—when at the 

‘of Delphi her first-born was 
without saving her husband 
has left a and bitter con- 
no mortal, be he priest or 

es the divine foreknowledge. 
view the μάντιν might be 
himself, speaking 


‘Way. an,effort δέ hitan μαντερή" So in 

945, 953 θεῶν μαντεύματα are oracles 
hich, ara fieied bs one, eat he Fastin 
Others render:—‘Nothing in mortal 
affairs is connected with the mantic art’: 
ie. is affected by it, comes within its ken. 
Then ἐστὶν ἔχον will not stand for ἔχεται. 
(which ft could not do), but for Exe, as 
meaning ‘is οἵ, ‘belongs to.’ ‘Her. has 


» the 
A ναρα 
(the human reason was temporarily 
an opular derivation 
Ὁ Plat. Zim. 71 
ἀφροσύνῃ spe ἀνθρωπίνῃ δέ- 
ἔννους ἐφάπτεται μαν- 
: this was much 
ian belief, Her. 2. 


ily turned: Eur. 
‘oflov γὰρ Eumedor| χρη 
δὲ μαντικὴν χαίρειν 
ta means: ‘I will not say 
e came through the lips 
essed interpreter; but 
it came from the priests; it 


ἔχειν as=elvau with expressions equivalent 
τ ἀνε adverb, as 2. οἵ ἀγῶνα γυμνικὸν διὰ 
πάσης ἀγωνίης ἔχοντα, ‘consisting in 
every sort of contest,’ as he might have 
said πολυτρόπως ἔχοντα: so 3. 128 περὶ 
πολλῶν ἔχοντα πρηγμάτων (--πολ- 
λαχῶι) : 6. 42 κατὰ χώρην (=eurédus) 
Exovres: 7. 220 ἐν ἔπεσι ἐξαμέτροισι 
ἔχοντα. But such instances are wholly 
different from the supposed use of ἔχειν 
alone as -- εἶναι with a partitive genitive. 

711 οὐκ ἐρῶ κιτιλ. The exculpation 
of Apollo Aimseif here is obviously not 
inconsistent with 720, which does not 
ascribe the prediction to him. And in 
853 (ὄν γε Λοξίας | διεῖπε) the name of 
the god merely stands for that of his 
Delphian priesthood. 

718 “fo is better than the conject. 
ἕξοι (‘constrain’), as expressing the sud- 
denness with which the doom should 


7-2 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ᾽ 


νὅστις «γένοιτ᾽ ἐ οὔ τε κἀκείνου πάρα. 
“Kat τὸν μέν, ὥσπερ 7 ἡ φάτις, ξένοι ποτὲ a 715 
ὑλῃσταὶ φονεύουσ᾽ ἐν τριπλαῖς ἁμαξιτοῖς" 
παιδὸς δὲ βλάστας οὐ διέσχον ; ἡμέραι 
"τρεῖς, καί νιν 'ἄρθρα, κεῖνος ἐνζεύξας ποδοῖν 
+ ἔρριψεν ἄλλων χερσὶν εἰς ἄβατον ὄρος. 
i κἀνταῦθ᾽ ᾿Απόλλων οὔτ᾽ ἐκεῖνον ἤνυσεν 
Kees γενέσθαι πατρός, οὔτε Adiov, 
εινὸν οὐφοβεῖτο, πρὸς παιδὸς θανεῖν. 
τοιαῦτα φῆμαι ᾿“μαντικαὶ διώρισαν, 
ὧν ἐντρέπου σὺ μηδέν" ὧν γὰρ ἂν θεὸς 
είαν ἐρευνᾷ ῥᾳδίως αὐτὸς φανεῖ. 
Ol. τὸ ὅν μ᾽ ἀκούσαντ᾽ ἀρτίως ἔχει, γύναι, 
«ψυχῆς πλάνημα κἀνακίνησις φρενῶν. 


10. 
OL 


νυ ἔδοξ᾽ ἀκοῦσαι σοῦ τόδ᾽, 


κατασφαγείη πρὸς τριπλαῖς ἁμαξιτοῖς. 
ηὐδ aro yap ταῦτ᾽, οὐδέ πω wears 
καὶ ποῦ "of ὁ χῶρος οὗτος οὗ τόδ ν πάθον; 
Φωκὶς μὲν ἡ γῆ κλήζεται, δχιστὴ δ᾽ 


10. 
ΟΙ. 
10. 


"ποίας μερίμνης τοῦθ᾽ ὑποστραφεὶς λέγεις ; 


ὡς ὁ Adios 


730 


ἐς ταὐτὸ Δελφῶν κἀπὸ Δαυλίας μι σου 


ἕξοι. 19 εἰς ἄβατον ὅρος Mss. 


ἄβατον εἰς bpos Musgrave. 


722 θανεῖν mss, In 


L yp. παθεῖν has been written above by a late hand: A has the same gloss. 748 bro 


overtake him. Z/, 489  ifet...’Bpevis. 
‘The simple ace. αὐτὸν, since ἥξοι τε κατα. 
λήψοιτο: cp. Her. 9. 26 φαμὲν ἡμέας 
ἱκνέεσθαι ἡγεμονεύειν, instead of és ἡμέας 
(3. 20). 

via ὅστις γένοιτ᾽ is oblique for ὅστις 
ἂν γένηται (whoever may be born), not 
for ὅστις ἐγένετο (who has been born): 
Laius received the oracle before the birth 
of the child. 

716 ξένοι : not Thebans, much less of 
his own blood. 

716 See on 733. 

717 διέσχον. ‘Three days had not 
separated the child’s birth from us’ 
three days had not passed since its birth. 
Plut, 716, Gracch. § 18 κελεύσαντος éxel- 
vou διασχεῖν τὸ πλῆϑος, to keep the crowd 
off.—BAderas cannot be acc. of respect 
(‘as to the birth’), because διέσχον could 
not mean ‘had elapsed’: when διέχειν is 
intrans. it means (a) to be distant, Thuc. 


8. 79 διέχει δὲ ὀλίγον ταύτῃ ἡ Σάμον. 
ἠπείρου: or (ὁ) to extend, Her. 4: a 


ἰέχουσαν ἐς τὸν ΟΝ 


through them, so as to maim. 
and thus lessen the chance of its | 
reared if it survived exposure: Bur, 
22 (Locasta speaks) ἔσπειρεν ἡμῖν, 
kal σπείρας βρέφος, | γνοὺς 
τοῦ θεοῦ τε τὴν φάτιν, [Bante ἊΣ 
καὶ Κιθαιρῶνος λέπας | δίδωσι, 
ἐκθεῖναι βρέφος, [ως σιδηρᾶ 
διαπείρας μέσον (better μέσων), | 
“Ἑλλὰς ὠνόμαζεν Οἰδίπουν. 
812 Forata ferro gesseras vestigia, 
actus nomien ac vitio pedum, 

719 εἰς ἄβατον ὄρος: the 
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Ba! should spring from him and me, 

Now Latus,—as, at least, the rumour saith,—was murdered 
<ne day by foreign robbers at a place where. three highways 
πποεί. cana the child’s birth was not three days past, when 
Laius pinned its ankles together, and had it thrown, by others’ 
‘hands, on a trackless mountain. 

So, in that case, Apollo brought it not to pass that the babe 
should become the slayer of his sire, or that Latus should die— 
‘the dread thing which he feared—by his child’s hand. Thus 
‘<lid the messages of scer-craft map out the future. Regard 
them, thou, not at all. Whatsoever needful things the god 
seeks, he himself will easily bring to light. 

ΟΕ. What restlessness of soul, lady, what tumult of the 
amind hath just come upon me since I heard thee speak! 

lo. What anxiety hath startled thee, that thou sayest this? 

Or. Methought I heard this from thee,—that Laius was 
slain where three highways meet. 

To. Yea, that was the story; nor hath it ceased yet. 

Ox. And where is the place where this befell ? 

To. The land is called Phocis; and branching roads lead to 
“the same spot from Delphi and from Daulia, 


“oTpapele Lz BP ep 1, which Dindorf and others prefer. ἐπιστραφεὶς Blaydes. 
cee Li τριπλαῖς 1. Ὁ mabe Cate 


Ὶ | in one word gives a ruggedness blended, ας it were, from ὧν dv χρείαν 
pee Semaine here, as in ἔχῃ and ἃ ἂν χρήσμα rs) ἐρει 
πατέρα πατήρ, Ai. 459 πεδία . τῇ 
τ τὰ tabaci in the sth place, always 
‘usally occurs either when the pen- 
word of the verse is a pacon roads’ (716) has startled Oedipus. He 
Be, as El. 326 Aor now asks concerning Teh Fheghsee, (2) the 
the last word is a facon time, (3) Dike rson, ‘The ent of 
as Phil. 1302 ἄνδρα πο. (1) vith (2) ismays him; αἰ 
6 ee is'exceptionsl. with (3) ashes conviction to his minds 
727 πλάι 
‘wandering’ of his thought back to other 
days and scenes; as ἔδοξ᾽ (729) is the 
word of one who has been in a troubled 
dream. 


728 ποίας pep. ὑποστρ., having turned 
round on account of (=startled ἣν ) what 
care,—like a man whom a sound at his 
back causes to turn in alarm:—far more 
expressive than ἐπιστραφείς, which would 
merely denote attention. For te 
ΕΥ̓, A 1116 τοῦ δὲ σοῦ ψόφου | οὐκ ἂν 


ἜΣ πα of sot i 
as a breeze which has and 0. 
Ab 2g8 nro os Ὁ. δ. ΧΑ 


733 σχιστὴ δ᾽ ἢ 


ZOPOKAEOYE 


ν καὶ tis χρόνος τοῖσδ᾽ ἐστὶν οὐξεληλυθώς ; 
ἡσχεδόν τι πρόσθεν ἢ σὺ τῆσδ᾽ ἔχων χθονὸς 
χὴν ἐφαίνου τοῦτ᾽ ἐκηρύχθη πόλει. 
ὦ Ζεῦ, τί μου δρᾶσαι "he ιβούλευσαι πέρι; 
-τί δ᾽ ἐστί σοι τοῦτ᾽, Οἰδίπους, “exOduuevs 
ήπω μ᾽ ἐρώτα: τὸν δὲ Λάϊον φύσιν 
τίν εἶχε φράζε, " “τίνος ἀκμὴν ἥβης ὃ ἔχων. 
“μέγας, νοάζων a, ἄρτι “χευκανθὲς κάρα, 
"μορφῆς Ἢ τῆς, σῆς οὐκ ἀπεστάτει πολύ. 
ΟἹ.» οἴμοι τάλας: ἔοικ᾽ ἐμαυτὸν εἰς ds 
ee προβάλλων ἀρτίως οὐκ εἰδέναι. 
‘Tas φής; ὀκνῶ τοι πρὸς σ᾽ ἀποσκοποῦσ᾽, ἄναξ. 
OL. “δεινῶς ἀθυμῶ μὴ βλέπων ὁ μάντις 7. 
ἡ δείξεις δὲ μᾶλλον, ἢν ἕν ἐξείπῃς ἔτι. 
10. ‘Kai μὴν ὀκνῶ μέν, ἂν δ᾽ ἔρῃ μαθοῦσ᾽ ἐρῶ. 


740 φύσιν | τίν᾽ εἶχε φράζε' τίνα δ᾽ ἀκμὴν ἥβης ἔχων. L. The only variation in 
later Mss. is ἔσχε for εἶχε (A). 1 adopt a former conjecture of Nauck’s, τίνος for 
δ'. Wecklein changes ἥβης ἔχων to ἔχων ἔβη: Meineke to τότ᾽ ἢ 


Wolff gives, τίν᾽ εἶχε, φράζ᾽ ἔτ᾽ - ἦν δ᾽ ἀκμὴν ἥβης ἔχων; Others seek ἃ sul 
or (2) for εἶχε, Ἐ Dindorf 


either (1) for ἔχων, as Brunck τότε, Kennedy ἔτι: 
Hartung ἔτυχε, Schneidewin and Blaydes elpre. 742 μέγασ L. A few 
mss. (Δ, Pal., and V as corrected) have μέλας, which Wecklein adopts.—yvedtur 


saw τὰ ποῦ Λαῖον. σήματα, καὶ ακέται 
τοῦ ἑπομένου: the | was that 
sistratus king of TI chee had τος 
bodies and buried them (το. § § 4). 1 


Thebes to Delphi, the traveller passes by 
these ‘Branching Roads,’—still known 
as the τρίοδοι, but better as the στενό: 
from Daulia it is a leisurely ride of about 


an hour and a half along the side of Par- 
nassus. ‘The following is from my notes 
taken on the spot:—‘A bare isolated hil- 
lock of grey stone stands at the point 
where our path from Daulia meets the 
road to Delphi, and a third road that 
stretches to the south. There, in front, 
we are looking up the road down which 
πον icine (rom Dasui]i. wes anc 
moving in the steps of the man whom he 
met and slew; the road runs up a wild 
and frowning’ pass between Parnassus 
on the right hand and on the left the 
spurs of the Helicon range, which here 
approach it, Away to the south a wild 
and lonely valley opens, running up 
among the waste places of Helicon, a 
vista of naked cliffs or slopes clothed with 
scanty herbage, a scene of inexpressible 
grandeur and desolation’ (Modern Greece 
Ῥ' 79). At this σχιστὴ ὁδός Pausanias 


spot has a modern monument 
appeals with scarcely less force 
imagination of a visitor,—the tomb 
redoubtable brigand who was | He 


the neighbourhood many 
"794 ταὐτὸ, bat in aap: gaeenee 


Zr. 325 no ἀπὸ with both genitives ep 


761, 1205, 4 
735 τοῖσδ᾽. For the dat. ep. He a 
145 Διονύσῳ μέν νυν, κατὰ 
ἔτέα καὶ χίλια μάλιστά ἐστι ἐκ 
κλέϊ δὲ, κατὰ εἰνακόσια ἔτεα" Πὰν 
κατὰ τὰ ὀκτακόσια μάλιστα ἐξ ἐμέ, “ 
from persons the icles is 
things: Thuc. 3. 19 ἡμέραι μάλιστα, 
τῇ Iterenigg thea rd ier μς 
736 oxsbiv τι ΕΣ 
su} tween the death pe) 
tbe accenion of Octipaal aia be 
enough to contain the process | 
the Sphinx had eradnall te rouge 
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Or. And what is the time that hath passed since these 
hings were? 
Io. The news was published to the town shortly before thou 
ast first seen.in power over this land. 
Or. O Zeus, what hast thou decreed to do unto me? 
Io. And wherefore, Oedipus, doth this thing weigh upon 
‘hy soul? 
Or. Ask me not yet; but say what was the stature of 
aius, and how ripe his manhood. 
Io. He was tall,—the silver just lightly strewn among his 
e to thi: 
Methinks I have been laying 


103 


OE. oon that I am! 


nyself even now under a dread curse, and knew it not. 

Io. How sayest thou? 
ny king. 

Or. Dread misgivings have I that the seer can see. But 
‘hou wilt show better if thou wilt tell me one thing more. 

Io. Indeed—though I tremble—I will answer all thou ask- 
sst, when I hear it. 


I tremble when I look on thee, 


τ not altered from χνοάζον : nor is the latter (so far as 1 know) in any Ms.—)ev- 
‘lavas L, which is the usual reading in the later Mss.; only one or two have 
Hartung reads χνοάζο; leo Os κόρας 743 In 

7494 9 dy L, 

nd so nearly all the later Mss. (but ἄν δ᾽ Dresd. a, ἂν δ᾽ Bodl. Laud. 54). On 
as ἃ δ' ἂν versus ἂν δ᾽, the authority of our mss, is not decisive. In 

9. C. 13 ἂν 8° seems clearly preferable to ἃ δ' dy (L there has ἂν, omitting 6’); and 


despair: but Soph. probably had no 
ey definite conception of it: see on 758. 
788 ὦ Ζεῦ. A slow, halting verse, 
the weight on his soul: the 

lect of caesura has this purpose. 
+ Thuc. 7. 50 ἡ σελήνη 
οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι. ἐπισχεῖν ἐκέ- 


ἰενον τοὺς στρατηγούς, ἐνθύμιον ποιούς 


bevou 
740 I do not believe that Soph., or 
reek, ger bias ree, tal 

a va. ν ἥβης 
ἴχων, which Herm. was eee todefend 
if rlva φύσιν εἴχετετίς ἣν φύσιν. Now 
(vos would easily pass into τίνα δ᾽ with a 
cribe who did not follow the construc- 
jon; and to restore τίνος seems by far 
he most probable as well as the simplest 
edy. No exception can be taken to 
ΣΙ τίνος ἀκμὴν ἤβης as= ‘the ripe- 
tess of what period of reooune life? 
Tan yrodtay devas κάρα “έχων 
λευκαῖς ery ye Nub, 918 


χνοῦς ὥσπερ ἘΑΣΙΝ ἐπήνθει (the down on 
his chin was as the bloom on apples): 
here the verb marks the igh? strewing of 
silver in dark hair. Cp. 2%. 43 ἡνθισε 
μένον. ΑΒ Aesch. has μελανθὲς γένος, 
“swarthy’ (suepl δι so in Anthol, 
12. 165 re 11. 502) λευκανθής τε of 
fair eae lexion’ as opp. to μελίχροι 

744 τάλᾶς, as being for τάλανε: Αἱ 
Av. 1494 οἴμοι τάλας, ὁ Leds ὅπως μή Ἢ 
ὄψεται. In Anthol. 9. 378 Mee, τες τι. 32) 
καὶ κοιμῶ μεταβάς, ὦ τάλας, ἀλλαχόθι, 
τάλαν is an easy remedy: but not so in 
Theocr. 2. 4 ἀφ᾽ ὦ τάλας οὐδέποθ᾽ ἥκει, 
where πέλας has been conjectured. —fouxa, 

HS εἰδέναι -- ἔοικεν ὅτι οὐκ ἤδη: cp. 
2 

ὅγ49 καὶ μὴν, ‘indeed’ I fear (as 
do): Ant. 221, El. 586.--ἂν δ' is certainly 
preferable to ἃ δ' ἂν in a poet whose ver- 
sification is not characterised by any love 
of unnecessary d:d\vecs. Even in prose we 
find 8s ἂν δέ instead of ὅς δὲ ἄν, Her. 7. 8. 


104 
ol. "πότερον 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟῪΣ 


ἐχώμ ει βαιός, ἢ πολλοὺς ἔχων 


vdvBpas. ahs οἷ᾽ ἀνὴρ ἀῤχηγέτης; 


10. 
«κῆρυξ: 
ΟἹ." αἰαῖ, τάδ᾽ “δὴ διαφανῆ. 


"ὁ τούσδε λέξας τοὺς λόγους ὑμῖν, 
͵ οἰκεύς τις, ὅσπερ ἵκετ᾽ ἐκσωθεὶς μόνος, 
un κἀν δόμοισι τυγχάνει τανῦν παρών; 


ἀφ᾽ οὗ γὰρ κεῖθεν ἦλθε καὶ κράτη 


Io. 
OL. + 


10. “οὐ δῆτ᾽. 


"πέντ᾽ ἦσαν ξύμπαντες, ἐν δ᾽ αὐτοῖσιν ἦν 
Bh δ᾽ ἦγε Λάϊον μία. 


τίς ἦν ποτὲ 
ὕναι; 


"σέ τ᾽ εἶδ᾽ ἔχοντα, 'Λάϊόν Τὶ ὀλωλότα, 

Υ ἐξικέτευσε τῆς ἐμῆς χειρὸς θιγὼν 

‘ ἀγρούς σφε πέμψαι κἀπὶ ποιμνίων νομάς, 
» ὡς πλεῖστον εἴη τοῦδ᾽ ai ἄποπτος ἄστεως. 

ἡ κἄπεμψ᾽ ἐγώ νιν" ἄξιος γὰρ οἷ᾽ ἀνὴρ 

\ δοῦλος φέρειν ἢ ἦν τῆσδε καὶ μείζω χάριν, 


OL. ᾿ πῶς ἂν μόλοι δῆθ᾽ ἡμὶν ἐν τάχει πάλιν; 


765 


10. ἡ πάρεστιν" ἀλλὰ πρὸς τί τοῦτ᾽ ἐφίεσαι; 
OL.’ jee, ἐμαυτόν, ὦ γύναι, μὴ πόλλ᾽ ἄγαν 
ἡ εἰρημέν᾽ ἦ μοι, δὲ ἅ νιν εἰσιδεῖν θέλω. 


here, too, it gives a more Sophoclean rhythm. 


756 ὅσπερ L, as ig 
the first corrector (S)7:the zst hand scems to-have written ὥσευβ, of Her. 


750 βαιός identifies the chief with his 
retinue,—the adjective, when so used, 
suggesting a. collective force like that of 
a stream, full or thin: so πολὺν ῥεῖ, πολὺς 
πνεῖ of vehement speech, etc.; Eur. Ore 
1200 ἣν πολὺς παρῇ, if he come in his 
might: συχνὸν πολίχνιον, a populous 
town (Plat. Rep. 370 Ὁ). 

751 λοχίτας: cp. Aesch. Cho. 766 
XO. πῶς οὖν κελεύει vw μολεῖν ἐσταλμέ- 

ξὺν λοχίταις εἴτε καὶ μονοστι 
w κελεύει. δορυφόρους ὁπάονας (said 


7568 κῆρυξ, as the meet attendant of a 
king on the peaceful and sacred mission 
of a θεωρός (114). The herald’s presence 
would add solemnity to the sacrifice and 
libation at Delphi: Athen. 660 a ἔδρων 
(Ξ ἔθνον) δὲ οἱ κήρυκες ἄχρι πολλοῦ, Bov- 
ϑθυτοῦντες... καὶ σκευάζοντες καὶ μιστύλλον- 
τες, ἔτι δὲ οἰνοχοοῦντες. ἀπήνη ἦγε μία-- 
μία ἣν ἀπήνη, ἢ ἦγε: Pind, Nem. 9. 41 
ἔνθ᾽ ᾿Αρέας πόρον ἄνθρωποι καλέοισι -Ξ ἔνθα. 
πόρος ἐστὶν ὃν "A. ‘kadolew. The ἀπήνη, 

rly a mule-car (Pind. Pyth. 4. 94) 
οὐκ τὶ ones by colts (802), and in the 


Odyssey synonymous with ἅμαξα, as 
57), was a four-wheeled 
travelling, as dist. from the a 
war-chariot (ἅρμα) : its Homeric 
ὑψηλή indicates that it stood higher 
wheels than the ἅρμα: it could be 
=e a Some or basket μι 
reply Od, 6. 70, πείρινς 11. 24. 190). 
Shor ch ie. cues ae 
the Odyssey πὰ ina Se 
ysias or. τὸ § το, who explains 
θεράπων. The Sliad has the word ¢ 
twice, both times in Plat of 
(slave o free: 5. 413: 6. 366). 
757 ἡ καὶ τοῖς keen interest: 
314 ἢ κἂν ἐγὼ θαρσοῦσα μᾶλλον ἐς λέ 
τοὺς σοὺς ἱκοίμην; 
758 The poet has neglected 
ona minor point. The 
vivor of the four attendants—had 
ba ὩΣ pies = the news ates i 
een slain by robbers ( 
This news came before the eS { 
the Srna began: 126—131- And the 
play supposes an interval of at Teast 
several days between the death of Laius 
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Or. Went he in small force, or with many armed followers, 
Like a chieftain? y 

Io. Five they were in all,—a herald one of them; and there |” 
owas one carriage, which bore Latus. 

ΟΕ. Alas! ᾿Τίβ now clear indeed.—Who was he who gave 
yyou these tidings, lady? 

Io. A servant—the sole survivor who came home. 

Or. Is he haply at hand in the house now? 

Io. No, truly; so soon as he came thence, and found thee 
reigning in the stead of Laius, he supplicated me, with hand 
aid on mine, that I would send him to the fields, to the pastures 
‘of the flocks, that he might be far from the sight of this town. 
And I sent him ; he was worthy, for a slave, to win e’en a larger 


boon than that. : 


Or. Would, then, that he could return to us without delay! 

Io. It is easy: but wherefore dost thou enjoin this? 

ΟΕ. I fear, lady, that mine own lips have been unguarded ; 
and therefore am I fain to behold him. 


aan: ὧν γ᾽ Campbell who cites ὧν from K,=Flor, Abb. 66). 
i] δ’ 8 Turner. 


69, or ὧδ᾽, τ, 


by Li ὁ δέ γ᾽, δδ', 


and the election of Oedipus: see on 736. 
Hence κεῖθεν ἦλθε καὶ... εἶδε cannot mean 
that the οἰκεύς, on reaching Thebes, found 
ly reigning. Nor can we 
Sages πο ΤΑΣ Bayo fled from the 
of the slaughter before he was 
Laius had been killed: that is 
αι Ὁ 123 and 737. Therefore 
‘must understand:—‘when he had 
thence, and [a ἢ found that 
was Laius dead, διέ you were his 

or.’ (For the parataxis σέ re... 
“see on 673.) I incline to sus- 
, however, that Sophocles was here 
g of the man as coming back to 
already on the throne, and 
erlooked the inconsistency. |The 
e Λαΐου re δώματα for Δι ia 
folff) would remove the diffi- 

‘seems very improbable. 

o x ἀγών, Ἔλεος that. the 
was 3 as when the suppliant 
the knees (ἅπτεσθαι γονάτων). 
fec. 850 age σέθεν, | Ἑκάβη, δὺ 


. of motion 
«πέμψον 
governed by ἐπὶ: for 


ee eure 
aes epee: 


or near it, 1127. . The man 


‘served as ashepher ©), 


and had then been taken into personal 
attendance on Laius (olxets). 

762 τοῦδ᾽ ἄποπτος ἄστεως, ‘far from 
the sight of this tow: that is, far from. 
the power of seeing it: whereas in Τὶ 
1487 κτανὰν πρόθες [.. ἄποπτον ἡμῶν: 

‘far from our eyes’: the gen. as after 
words of ‘distance from.’ See Appendix. 

7698 ol’: the ὅ 6 7'of L (clumsily amend- 
ed to ὁ δέ γ' in other Mss.) prob. came 
from of, rather than from ὡς or ὧς 7'. 
Phil, 585 of ἀνὴρ πένης, ‘for a poor man’: 
Eur. Or, 32 κἀγὼ μετέσχον, ofa δὴ Riel 
φόνου, ‘50 far as a woman might.’ 
however, is commoner in this limit 
sense (1118); ola more often 
(751). Here’ ofa qualifies ἄξιος, mes 
ing that in strictness the faithful service 
of a slave could not be said to create 


δοκῇ βουλεύσομαι. | ΔΙ. epee πάντῃ 76 


? ἐμὸν εὐτρεπὲς Not, ‘he is here’ 
(ποτ, ‘he is as good as here,’ as the schol. 
explains): in 769 ἵξεται ="he will come 
from the pastures.’ 
‘768 δι᾿ d. The sense is: ‘I fear that 
T have spoken too many words; and on 
tecount of those words I wish to see him’: 
ἢ. 744, 324. Not: ‘I fear that my 
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10. - ἀλλ᾽ ἵξεται. μέν ἀξία δέ που μαθεῖν 
κἀγὼ τά ¥ ἐν σοὶ δυσφόρως €) ἔχοντ᾽, ἄναξ. 
OL. τ κοὐ μὴ στερηθῇς γ. ἐς τοσοῦτον ἐλπίδων 
nee BeBaros. τῷ γὰρ͵ ἂν καὶ μείζονι. 
᾿λέξαιμ᾽ ἂν ἢ σοί, διὰ τύχης τοιᾶσδ᾽ ἰών ; 
ἐμοὶ πατὴρ μὲν πολύβο ἦν Κορίνθιος; 
‘ μήτηρ δὲ Μερόπη Δωρίς. ἠγόμην δ᾽ ἀνὴρ 
ἀστῶν μέγιστος τῶν ἐκεῖ, πρίν μοι τύχη 
. τοιάδ᾽ ἐπέστη, θαυμάσαι μὲν ἀξία, 
᾿ σπουδῆς γε perro. τῆς ἐμῆς οὐκ ἀξία. 
᾿ ἀνὴρ, γὰρ, ἐν δείπνοις μ᾽ ὑπέρπλησθεὶς μέ 
᾿ καλεῖ παρ᾽ οἴνῳ, 'πλαστὸς ὡς εἴην πατρί. 
ἡ κἀγὼ βἀρυνθεὶς τὴν μὲν οὖσαν ἡμέραν 
ἡ μόλις κατέσχον," “ϑάτέρᾳ δ᾽ ἰὼν πέλας 
«μητρὸς πατρός τ᾽ ἤλεγχον" οἱ δὲ δυσφόρως 
τοὔνειδος ἢ ἦγον τῷ μεθέντι͵ τὸν λόγον. 
"κἀγὼ τὰ μὲν Keivow SPTOMNKs | ὅμως δ᾽ 
. " ἔκνιζέ μ᾽ ἀεὶ τοῦθ᾽. ΠΕΣ γὰρ πολύ. 
άθρᾳ δὲ μητρὸς καὶ πατρὸς πορεύομαι 
“Πυθώδε, καί μ᾽ ὁ Φοῖβος ὧν μὲν ἱκόμην 


710 


775 


τ8ο 


785 


779 μέθηι. 1, 1st hand, changed by an early hand to μέθης, The latter prevails in 


vee aed 


ance. The καὶ with 
I speak? Lysias or. 12 § a 
sore καὶ higeote Sie: Soon wine 


words have given me only too much 
cause to desire his presence,’ A comma 
after μοι is here conducive to clearness. 


770 κἀγὼ and mov express the wife’s 
sense that he should speak to her as to 
a second self.—tv col=within thee, in 
thy mind (not ‘in thy case’): cp. ἐν with 
thereflexive pronouns, Plat. Theat. 192D 
ἐν ἐμαυτῷ μεμνημένος: Crat. 384 A προσ- 
ποιούμενός τι αὐτὸς ἐν ἑαυτῷ διανοεῖσθαι. 

4171. ἐς τοσοῦτον ἐλπίδων : Isocr. or. 
8 8 31 εἰς τοῦτο γάρ τινες ἀνοίας ἐληλύς 
Oasw: Ar. Nub. 832 σὺ δ' ἐς τοσοῦτον 
τῶν μανιῶν ἐλήλυθας. The plural οἵ ἐλπίς 
is rare as=anxious forebodings: but cp. 
487. 

7132 μείζονι : strictly, ‘ more important’: 
ep. Dem. or. 19 § 248 ἀντὶ.. τῆς πόλεως 
τὴν Φιλίππου ξενίαν καὶ φιλίαν πολλῷ μεί- 
ova ἡγήσατο αὐτῷ καὶ λυσιτελεστέραν 
(alluding to Ant, 182 καὶ μείζον᾽ dare 
ἀντὶ τῆς αὐτοῦ πάτρας | φίλον νομίζει) * 
Ant, 637 οὐδεὶς... γάμος | μείζων φέρεοι 
θαι σοῦ καλῶς ἡγουμένου, no marriage ca 
be a greater prize than your good guir, 


you ever exact satisfaction? 

778 ἰών, present, not ful 
Ant. 742 διὰ Bteng ἐν πατρί. 
3. 2. 8 διὰ φιλίας Lev 

778 The epithet Dorian’ 
nour: Meropé was of the a 
claiming descent from Dorusson of 
who settled in the region betwe 
and Parnassus. The Sool 
ΠΠελοποννησιακή, forgets Ἢ 
story is laid τ times before the 
conquest. 


776 πρίν μοι. ae 1) 
infin.=our “betore," whet! ae e 
is affirmative or negative: ἦλθε 
θῆναι, οὐκ ἡμοὰν πι 
with a fini 
=our ‘until’ ἔτ τε, 
οὐκ ἦλθε πρὶν Sion sits δ 
ἧλος, πρὶν y ate 
z gad) y 3 called, an 

eat of the sentence is 
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Nay, he shall come. But I too, methinks, have a claim 
what lies heavy on thy heart, my king. 
Ε. Yea, and it shall not be kept from thee, now that my 
ddings have advanced so far. Who, indeed, is more to me 
uu, to whom I should speak in passing through such a 
e as this? 
y father was Polybus of Corinth,—my mother, the Dorian 
ἃ; and I was held the first of all the folk in that town, 
a chance befell me, worthy, indeed, of wonder, though not 
of mine own heat concerning it. At a banquet, a man 
wine cast it at me in his cups that I was not the true 
Γ my sire. And I, yexed, restrained myself for that day 
St I might; but on the next I went to my mother es 
,and questioned them; and they were wroth for the taunt 
him who had let that’ word fly. So on their part I had 
rt; yet was this thing ever rankling in my heart; for it 
rept abroad with strong rumour. And, unknown to mother 
ther, I went to Delphi; and Phoebus sent me forth 


Mss. (but μέθη T). 


, and Zs would therefore bemore sical Attic this use occurs only here: in 
ect, But the thought isnega- later Greek it recurs, as Plut. Artaxerxes 
hay to disturb me a κατασχών. ὑμεῖς μέν 

et (‘stop ἢ, 


ἢ Δήλῳ ἔσχον. Cp. White: Υ Ὁ the reproach was like 
᾿ ποτὸν Phat. S0c. 1886,p.26. = -Menander fr. 88 οὔτ᾽ 
: ἃ verb often used of enemies χερὸν μεθέντα καρτερὸν Moe | ῥᾷον 
κατασχεῖν, οὔτ᾽ ἀπὸ γλώσσης EM The 
dat., heonwes trohleua aot iveiBos ἦγον -- 
ἢ ὠργίζοντο ἕνεκα τα γάλος 

588 Seon 3.0 cp. 791, and τι, on 29. 
786 ὑφεῖρπε Ξ a Last < of 
mus rumour, Aesch. Ag. 450 Φθο- 
eves ᾿Ατρεί- 


οἴνῳ: Plut. Aor. 143 0 τοὺς 
᾽ οἶνον. Thue. 6.28 
ὡς εἴν 
a eee by 
ade με. Some- 1g 

nae as Plas oy ὄνομα | διήκει πάντας. “his ‘version 

Iso agrees best with 775, which implies 

oat the incident had altered his popular 

‘repute. We might render: ‘it was ever 

recurring to my, mind with force’: but 

‘this (a) is a repetition : (6) is less suited 

to πολύ, which implies diftasion. 
(788 ὧν ἱκόμην ἄτιμον -- ἄτιμον τούτων 


EOMOKAEOYE 
υἄτιμον ἐξέπεμψεν, ἄλλα δ᾽ ἄθλια 


καὶ δεινὰ καὶ δύστηνα 


προὔφηνεν λέγων, 


‘ds μητρὶ μὲν χρείη με μιχθῆναι, γένος δ᾽ 


«ἄτλητον ἀνθρώποισι 


δηλώσοιμ᾽ ὁρᾶν, 


ὑφονεὺς δ᾽ ἐσοίμην τοῦ φυτεύσαντος πατρό' 

υ κἀγὼ ᾿πακούσας ταῦτα τὴν Κορινθίαν 

"ἄστροις τὸ λοιπὸν ἐκμετρούμενος χθόνα 
"ἔφευγον, ἔνθα μήποτ᾽ ὀψοίμην κακῶν 
«χρησμῶν ὀνείδη, τῶν ἐμῶν τελούμενα. 

- στείχων δ᾽ ἱκνοῦμαι τούσδε τοὺς χώρους ἐν οἷς 
"σὺ τὸν τύραννον τοῦτον ὄλλυσθαι λέγεις. 


«καί σοι, γύναι, τἀληθὲς ἐξερῶ. 


τριπλῆς 800 


ὅτ᾽ ἦ κελεύθου τῆσδ᾽ ὁδοιπορῶν μέλον 
. ἐνταῦθά μοι κῆρυξ τε κἀπὶ πωλικῆ: 


drip ἀπήνης ἐμβεβώς, οἷον σὺ φής, 


789 ἄλλα θ᾽ ἄθλια L: 
would read ἄλλα δ᾽ ἀθλίῳ. 


cL, the «after 7 almost erased. 


the rst hand had written dM. 
790 προὐφάνη MSS. : 
gloss προέδειξε in E may be a reminiscence of such a reading. It may be 
too, that προὐφάνην is cited by Campbell from M3,=Ambros. L. 30 

Cp. on 558: 


ἄλλα δ' ἄθλια τ. Herwerden 
: προὔφηνεν Hermann. 


791 
197 phe In L there 


been an erasure at and after a, and there are traces of an accent above the second & 


ἃ ἱκόμην, not graced in respect of those 
things (responses) for which I had come: 
Eur, Andr. 1014 ἄτιμον ὀργάναν χέρα τεκ- 
τοσύνας, not rewarded for its skill. Ford 
ἱκόμην (cogn. accus. denoting the errand, 
like ἔρχομαι ἀγγελίαν) cp. 1005 τοῦτ᾽ 
ἀφικόμην : O. C. 1291 ἃ δ' ἦλθον.. θέλω 
λέξαι: Ar. PL, 966 ὅ τι μάλιστ᾽ ἐλήλυθας: 
Plat. Prot. 510 Ἑ ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὰ ταῦτα καὶ viv 
ἥκω παρὰ σὲ (where the acc. is cogn. to 
ἥκω, not object to the following διαλεχ- 


790 προὔφηνεν, suggested by Herm, 
has been Sate by several recent edi- 
tors. Cp. Herod. 1, 210 τῷ δὲ ὁ δαίμων 
προέφαινε, and 50 3. 65, 7.37: Plut. Dem. 
§ τὸ ἐν οἷν ἥ τε Πυθία δεινὰ προὔφαινε μαν- 
τεύματα καὶ ὁ χρησμὸς ἥδετο: Camill. § 4 
(a man who pretended to μαντική) λόγια 
προὔφαινεν ἀπόρρητα : Dem. or. 21 § 54 
τοῖς ἐφ᾽ ἑκάστης μαντείας προφαινομένοις 
θεοῖς, the gods announced (as claiming 
sacrifice) on each reference to the oracle. 
Yet the fact that προφαίνειν was thus a 
vox sollennis for oracular utterance would 
not suffice to ae adoption, of 
προὔφηνεν, if the προὐφάνη of the Mss, 
πὐ ων ον ὅν ὧν προὐφάνη λέγων 


vould mea, ‘cameinto view telling’ 

above, 395) and ΑἸ. 1285 νῦν δ' ἔχω σε' 
προὐφάνης δὲ | φιλτάταν ἔχων 

It might apply to the aaa 


a beacon (cp. ὁ 

Aesch. Ag. 30): at, τὰ bere 
the god speaking through the 

could only mean, by a strained 
‘flashed on me with the ite 
announced it with startling ‘ 
and clearness. The difficulty of 

ing Sophocles to have written thus 

me so great that the special 

ness of προὔφηνεν turns the scale. 

791 £. γένος δ᾽ : see on-% ἄρτος, 
ἄτλητον, which, thus defined, is 2: 
trast with δηλώσοιμ᾽ : he was 
men what they could not τῶ τὰ 


the stars the 

my way into exile, to some place 

1 should not see fulfilled the eee 
of [=foretold by] my evil oracles.’ ἄσ- Ὁ 
τροῖς ἐκμετρούμενος: i.e, visiting it no 


ΟἸΔΙΠΟῪΣ ΤΎΡΑΝΝΟΣ τορ 


ointed of that knowledge for which I came, but in his 
ise set forth other things, full of sorrow and terror and 
even that I was fated to defile my mother’s bed; and 
should show unto men a brood which they could not 
to behold; and that I should be the slayer of the sire 
if me. 
d I, when I had listened to this, turned to flight from the 
if Corinth, thenceforth wotting of its region by the stars 
to some spot where I should never see fulfilment of the 
s foretold in mine evil doom. And on my way I came 
regions in’ which thou sayest that this prince perished. 
ady, I will tell thee the truth. When in my journey I 
ar to those three roads, there met me a herald, and a 
tated in a carriage drawn by colts, as thou hast described ; 


hand had written τελουμένων, which the first corrector (S) altered:—Some 
(B, V, V3, V4) add γ᾽ to χρησμῶν. 800 This verse does not stand 
L, but has been added in the margin by a later hand. With regard to 

Mr E. M. Thompson observes :—‘ This writing is of the style 

ears in the latter part of the thirteenth century, and continues with little. 


kord.i where παύσοι (if sound) is pro- 
bably due to φαίῃ ἄν (see on O.C. 778) 
rather than to δεῖν as τε ὅτι ἔδει. 
800 καί σοι. τριπλῆς. The hand 
which added this verse in the margin of 
L seems to be ‘as early as the beginning 
of the fourteenth century? (Mr E. M. 
Thompson, /nérod. to Facsimile of Laur. 
Ms.) The verse is in A (13th cent.) and 
all our other Mss, To eject the verse, 
as Dindorf and Nauck have done, is 
utterly unwarrantable. It has a fine 
dramatic force. Oedipus is now at the 
critical point: he will hide nothing of 
tars, Such phrases could the truth from her who is nearest to 
ely only, of journey him. Tt is part of ‘his character that 
esych. cas the his earnest deste to know the ruth never 
σημειοῦσθαι" wax; finches: cp. 1170. 
βαδίζειν. ἡ δὲ μεταφορὰ B02 pe τε, not κῆρύξ re: see 
ν Chandler, Accentuation § 971. 
ἔνθα, as in Ph. 1466. ΒΟΩ ἀπήνης: see on 753—olov ad- 
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ZOPOKAEOYES 


νυ ξυνηντίαζον" κἀξ ὁδοῦ μ᾽ ὅ θ᾽ ἡγεμὼν 
αὐτός θ᾽ ὁ πρέσβυς πρὸς βίαν nha »ν, 

- κἀγὼ τὸν ἐκτρέποντα, τὸν τροχηλάτη; 
main δι ὀργῆς: καί μ᾽ ὁ πρέσβυς ὡς ὁρᾷ, 
.- ὄχου, παραστείχοντα τηρήσας, μέσον 

» κάρα διπλοῖς κέντροισί μου καθίκετο. 


τοὐ μὴν ἴσην 


x ἔτεισεν, ἀλλὰ συντόμως 


᾿ σκήπτρῳ τυπεὶς ἐκ τῆσδε χειρὸς ὕπτιος 
ἡ μέσης ἀπήνης εὐθὺς ἐκκυλίνδεται" 


«κτείνω δὲ τοὺς ξύμπαντας. 


εἰ δὲ τῷ ξένῳ 


. τούτῳ προσήκει Λαΐῳ τι συγγενές, 

‘tis eB. *vov ἔστ᾽ ἀνδρὸς ἀθλιώτερος ; 
‘ris ἐχθροδαίμων μᾶλλον ἂν γένοιτ᾽ ἀνήρ; 
*ov μὴ ξένων ἔξεστι μηδ᾽ ἀστῶν ὅτινι 
᾿ δόμοις δέχεσθαι, μηδὲ προσφωνεῖν τινα, 


variation for some fifty years or more. The line may therefore, 
hesitation, be placed a8 early as the beginning of the fourteenth century.” 

i acsimile of the Laur. ms. of Sophocles, p. 11.) All the 
BOB ὄχου ass: ὄχον Schacter’ Bowe 


duction to the 
have this verse in the text. 


B14 Λαὶφ uss.; Astov Bothe. Blaydes mggesty, εἰ δὲ τι ξῶῳ 


Aaly τε vy 


815 τίς τοῦδέ γ᾽ ἀνδρὸσ νῦν ἔστ᾽ ἀθλιώτεροσ L. 


ενέφ: Heimsoeth, εἰ δὲ τῷ ξένῳ | τούτῳ προσῆν καὶ 


ithout 

later Mss, 
τούτῳ πρ 

" αἵῳ τὰ 

The νῦν is almost erased, 


ita late hand has written ἄλλωσ, probably meant for ἄλλοσ. The later Mss, 


verbial neut.=ws, referring to Iocasta’s 
whole description; not acc. masc., re- 
ferring to the person of Laius as described 
by her. 

804—812 The κῆρυξ is, I think, 
identical with the ἡγεμών, and distinct 
from the tpoxyAdrns. 1 understand the 
scene thus. Oedipus was coming down 
the steep narrow road when he met the 
Jerald (to be known for such by his stave, 
κηρύκειον) walking in front of the carriage 
(ἡγεμών). ‘The herald rudely bade him 
stand aside; and Laius, from the car- 
riage, gave a like command. (With the 
imperfect ἠλαυνέτην, ‘were for driving,’ 
ae βίαν need not mean more than a 
threat or gesture.) The driver (τροχη- 
Ads), who was walking at his horses’ 
ale up the hill, then did his lord’s 
bidding by actually jostling the wayfarer 
(ἐκτρέποντα). Oedipus, who had forborne 
to strike the sacred herald, now struck the 
@river ; in another moment, while passing 
the carriage, he was himself struck on 
the head by Laius. He dashed Laius 
from the carriage; the herald, turning 


back, came to the rescue; and Oed 
slew Laius, herald, deresrant one 
servants who had ‘walking by ot 
behind the carriage; the other servant 
{unperceived by Oedipus) escaped to 
‘Thebes with the news. ἀπ 


assing—he came down on me, full on’ 

cad (μέσον κάρα acc. of | 
with the double goad? 
marks the point which 
sets oar =n is essentially like τᾶς ποὰν 
χρύσου | Πυθῶνον.. ἔβας ve 151% Cp 

. 42 ὄρνυσθε... ἀρξάμενοι τοῦ; ad | 


ὅθεν τέ περ οἰνοχοεύει, from the 
prose we should have had ἀπ᾿ 


the verb here involves motion, we cannot 

compare such a gen. as ἦγεν, τοίχου τοῦ, 

ἑτέρου (71. 9. 219), where, if any 

were supplied, it would be ie 
‘Ta- 


Ὁ [Dem.] or. 
with Dem) ἢ ito ree He 
ραιῶς ὀψὲ : 


809 καθίκετο governs μοῦ, 
μέσον κάρα defines: Plut. Amton. § τῷ 


OIAITOYE ΤΎΡΑΝΝΟΣ {πὶ 


who was in front, and the old man himself, were for 

g me rudely from the path. Then, in anger, I struck 
rho pushed me aside—the driver; and the old man, seeing 
the moment when I was passing, and, from the 

ge, brought his goad with two teeth down full upon my 
Yet was he paid with interest; by one swift blow from 
ff in this hand he was rolled right out of the carriage, on 


πὲ I slew every man of them. 
if stranger had any tie of kinship with Latus, who 
more wretched than the man before thee? What mortal 
more hated of hcaven? Whom no stranger, no 
|, is allowed to receive in his house; whom it is unlawful 
that any one accost ; 


τίς τοῦδέ γ᾽ ἀνδρός ἐστιν ἀθλιώτερος (as A). Kennedy adopts 

‘am| (with 7: for γ᾽ dvipis). But νῦν seems forcible 

0 νῦν ἔτ᾽ (which Wecklein receives); he afterwards wrote τίς 

ἀνδρὸς ἀθλιώτερος : but now rejects the verse. Bellermann writes νῦν ἂν 
γένοιτ᾽). ΤΕ would merely transpose ἀνδρὸς and omit γ᾽, which might easily 
for metre’s sake, when the proper order of words had been de- 

817 ᾧ.. τινα L. Schaefer wrote ὃν. τίνα (so that ἔξεστι should be abso- 


L. Tr 1385 νηὸς 3 ἐκ μέσης ἐφθέγξατο 
Bed tee trons within the ship ited! ἢ 
965 ἄρκυν εἰς μέσην, right into the net, 
814 εἰ συγγενές τι τῷ Aaty if any tie 
meh asa προσήκει τούτῳ τῷ ξένι 
‘reach, lit. or fig. (45 7. 14. longs to this stranger. συγγενής 
Deity tense citeer dat (atte Ghee gen (iin of: and 
here several editors give Λαΐου. But the 
dat, Λαΐῳ, making it verbally possible 
to identify the ξένος with Laius, suits the 
complex ‘suggestiveness with which the 
language of this drama is often contrived : 
cp. τῶν in 1167. Again, τῷ ξένῳ τούτῳ 
might apply to Oedipus himself (452). 
Ὁ): Thuc. τ. 35 οὐχ ὁμοία Had we τι without συγγενές, Λαΐου (part. 
ἴδιο renunciation of such gen.) would then be necessary. The con- 
structions of προσήκειν are (1) προσήκω 
τινί, Lam related to: (2) προσήκει μοί τινος, 
Thave a right in, or tie with : (3) προσήκει 
μοί τι, it belongs to me. Here it is (3). 
817 ὃν... τινι. The Ms. ᾧ...τινα must 
be rendered, with Hermann: ‘to whom it 
is not allowed that any one should receive 
{him)': but the words would naturally 
mean: ‘to whom it is not allowed to re- 
ceive any one.’ In 376, where ce...’ 
ἐμοῦ is certain, all our Mss. have με;..γε 
σοῦ: much more might the cases have 
been shifted here. 4 
sist Twa, sc. ἔξεστι, abso- 
Tatelys note we lawful that ‘anyone 
should speak to Βίπι.- “ὠθεῖν δ᾽: the posi- 
tive de? must be evolved fiom the negative 
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᾿ ὠθεῖν δ᾽ ἀπ᾽ οἴκων. 
.- ἢ ᾿γὼ ᾿π᾿ ἐμαυτῷ τάσδ᾽ 


‘ Mx 8 δὲ τοῦ θανόντος ἐν 
αίνω, δὲ ὧνπερ oder’. 


ρ᾽ οὐχὶ πᾶς ἄναγνος ; 
καί 


μοι φυγόντι μῆστι τοὺς ἐμοὺς 
ΣΙ ἐμβατεύειν πατρίδος, ἢ γάμοις με 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟῪΣ 
καὶ τάδ᾽ οὔτις ἄλλος ἦν 


ἀρὰς ὁ προστιθείς. 
χεροῖν ἐμαῖν 
ν ἀρ ἔφυν κακός; 
εἴ με “χρὴ φυγεῖν, 
ἰδεῖν, 

δεῖ 


᾿ μῆτρι os ζυγῆναι καὶ πατέρα κατακτανεῖν 
’ Πόλυβον, ὃς ἐξέφυσε κἀξέθρεψέ με. 

‘dp’ οὐκ ἀπ᾿ ὠμοῦ ταῦτα δαίμονός τις ἂν 
: κρίνων ἐπ᾿ ἀνδρὶ τῷδ᾽ ἃ ἂν ὀρθοΐη λόγον; 


: μὴ δῆτα, μὴ δῆτ, ὦ θεῶν ἁγνὸν σέβας, 
ἴδοιμι ταύτην ἡμέραν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ B οτῶν 


βαίην ἄφαντος. πρόσθεν ἢ τοι 


ἰδεῖν 


Kid? ἐμαυτῷ συμφορᾶς ἀφιγμένην. 


ΧΟ. "ἡμῖν μέν, ὦναξ, ταῦτ᾽ ὀκνήρ᾽" 


ἕως δ᾽ ἂν οὖν 


πρὸς τοῦ παρόντος ἐκμάθῃς, ἔχ᾽ ἐλπίδα. 
ΟΙ. καὶ μὴν τοσοῦτόν γ᾽ ἐστί μοι τῆς ἐλπίδος, 
τὸν ἄνδρα τὸν βοτῆρα προσμεῖναι μόνον. 


10. πεφασμένου δὲ τίς ποθ᾽ ἡ προθυμία; 
ΟἹ. «ἐγὼ διδάξω. σ᾽" ἣν γὰρ εὑρεθῇ λέγων 
σοὶ ταῦτ᾽, ἔγωγ᾽ ἂν ἐκπεφευγοίην πάθος. 


10. - ποῖον δέ μου περισσὸν 


lute): Dindorf, ὅν... τίνι, 
οἴ τινα. 8424 μῆστι. 


to μήτε. 


840 
ἤκουσας λόγον; 


Nauck proposes εἰ μὴ ξένων.. τινι | .. προσφωνεῖν ἐμέ (i 
The 1st hand in L wrote μήστι, which an early hand 
The latter is in most of the later Mss. (with yp. μή 'στι in some, 


926 μηδ' ἐμβατεύειν] L has μήτ᾽, made by an early hand from pier, as 
thinks, and as seems most probable or, as Dibner thinks, from μή 4’. Dit 


= 


οὐκ ἔξεστι: cp. ΑἸ. 71 καὶ μή μ' ἄτιμον 
τῆσδ' ἀποστείλητε “7s | ἀλλ᾽ ἀρχέπλουτον 
(sc. καταστήσατε). See above, 241.—Kal 
τάδ᾽. And these things—these curses— 
none but I laid on myself. And as the 
thought proceeds, the speaker repeats 
rife in a more precise and emphatic 
form: cp. Plat. Rep. 606 Β ἐκεῖνο κερδαί- 
νειν ἡγεῖται, τὴν ἡδονήν. 

822 ἐν χεροῖν, not, ‘in their embrace,” 
but, ‘by their agency’: 77. 22. 426 ds 
ὄφελεν θανέειν ἐν χερσὶν ἐμῆσιν. 

822 -. ἄρ᾽ - ἀρ' ‘Where &; ἄρα is 
equivalent in sense to ἂρ' οὐ, this is be- 
cause it means, ‘are you satisfied that it 
is so? 42, ‘is it not abundantly clear?” 


(ZI, 614). Here, the transition from Tapa, 
to dp’ οὐχὶ is from bitter irony to despair- 


ing earnest. 
827 Πόλυβον. Wunder and others 
think this verse spurious. But it is, in 
fact, of essential moment to the devel: 
ment of the plot. Oedipus fears that fe 
has slain Laius, but does not yet dream 
that Laius was his father. This verse 
accentuates the post at which his belief 
now stands, anc Prepares us for the 
next stage of discovery. A few MSS. give 
ἐξέθρεψε κἀξέφυσει but the Homeric 
πρότερον ὕστερον (Od. 12. 134 θρέψασα 
τεκοῦσά τε) seems out of place here just 
Decause it throws a less na/ural emphasis 
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And I pollute 


the slain man with the hands by which he perished. 
ile? Oh, am I not utterly unclean ?—seeing that 
mished, and in banishment see not mine own 


set 


and awful gods, that I should see that day! 


No, may 


‘from among men, ere I behold myself visited with 


id of such a doom! 


Hope, in truth, rests with me thus far alone; I can 
await the man summoned from the pastures. 
To. And when he has appeared—what wouldst thou have 


of him? 


ΟΕ. I will tell thee. If his story be found to tally with 
thine, I, at least, shall stand clear of disaster. 
To. And what of special note didst thou hear from me? 


lesty ight, ‘The alteratives would be to read μῆστι τοῦς duals WB | afer’ 

7 which does not seem Sophoclean, or μήτε... μήτ᾽, supplying ἔξεστι (as Elmsley 
which is much worse. i 

κἀξέθρεψε L : ἐξέθρεψε κἀξέφυσε τ. 


827 Wun 


der, Dindorf, and Nauck reject this 
B40 πάθο: ass, : ἄγος has been 


ίη λόγον, 


yperf. Ρασῖ., τες 

0, 19 § 129 οἱ 
παρόντες κατα- 

de of συνεπρέσβευον καὶ 


The art. is due to 
before, but its 
ae hope of which 
is‘some hope,’ 

in the abstract: 


cp. Dem. or, 19 ἃ 88 ἡλίκα πᾶσιν ἀνθρώ- 
ποις ἀγαθὰ ἐκ τῆς εἰρήνης γίγνεται, tne. 


τ . αὐτοῦ : gen.absol. 
El. 1344 τελουμένων εἴποιμ᾽ ἄν, when (our 
plan) are being accomplished. 
840 πάθος, a calamity,—viz. that of 
being proved blood-guilty. The conjec- 
ture ἄγος is specious. But πάθος shows 
a finer touch; it is the euphemism of a 
shrinking mind (like the phrase # τι 
sito for θάνω). For pee with ἄν ep, 
3: 
vel περισσόν, more than ordinary, 
worthy of special note: Her. a. 32 τοὺς 
ἄλλα τε μηχανᾶσθαι... περισσά, ἑ. 
other remarkable enterprises: Eur. rae 
190 τὸ μὲν γὰρ οὐκ ἤλπιζον ἂν πεπονθέναι. 
[rain περισσόν, εἰ γάμων ἀπεζύγην, 1 
(ἃ not deemed it a more than common 
woe. Iocasta is unconscious of any, ward 
peculiar to her version, on which a hope 
could depend: she had reported the story 
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14 ΣΟΦΟ 


ΟἹ.» λῃστὰς ἔφασκες αὐτὸν 
‘ds νιν κατακτείνειαν. 
“λέξει τὸν αὐτὸν ἀριθμό: 
τοὐ 
᾿ εἰ 
ἡ τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἤδη 

10." ἀλλ᾽ ὡς 

᾿ κοὐκ ἔστιν αὐτῷ τοῦτό 

‘adds γὰρ ἤκουσ᾽, οὐκ 


KAEOY= 


ἄνδρας ἐννέπέεϊν᾽ 
εἰ μὲν οὖν ἔτι 
Vv, οὐκ ἐγὼ ᾽κτανον" 


ἀπ ον: μὴν di A ar 
dap γένοιτ᾽ ἂν εἷς ye τοῖς πολλοῖς ἴσος" 
δ, Saray 30, 
ἄνδρ᾽ ἕν᾽ οἰόζωνον αὐδήδει, 
Υ ων ἧς 
τοὔργον εἰς ἐμὲ ῥέπον. 


φανέν γε τοῦπος ὧδ᾽ ἐπίστασο, 


σαφῶς 


γ᾽ ἐκβαλεῖν πάλιν" 
ἐγὼ μόνη, τάδε. 


ἡ εἰ δ᾽ οὖν τι κἀκτρέποιτο τοῦ πρόσθεν λόγου, 


ἡ οὗτοι ποτ᾽, ὦναξ, τόν 


ε Λαΐου φόνον 


ν φανεῖ δικαίως ὀρθόν, ὃν γε Λοξίας 
ἡ διεῖπε χρῆναι παιδὸς ἐξ ἐμοῦ θανεῖν. 


Ὁ καίτοι νιν οὐ κεῖνός γ᾽ 


ὁ δύστηνός ποτε 


νκατέκταν᾽, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς πάροιθεν ὥλετο. 


ido οὐχὶ μαντείας γ᾽ 


ἂν οὔτε τῇδ᾽ ἐγὼ 


ἡ βλέψαιμ᾽ ἂν οὕνεκ᾽ οὔτε τῇδ᾽ ἂν ὕστερον. 


conjectured by Arndt, Blaydes, and M. Schmidt. 


848 L has κατακτείναιεν, but 


the letters a: are in an erasure, having been made by an early corrector.- Wolff thinks 


that the 1st hand wrote κατακτείνοιεν. 
rst hand must have written either that or 
(Pal.), others having κατακτείναιεν (as A), 


As the last ε is certainly from the rst hand, the 


κατακτείνειεν, which is in at least one later Ms. 
|, or κατακτείνειαν. Most of the recent edd. 


of the slaughter in the fewest words, 715 


844 £ τὸν αὐτὸν ἀριθμόν, i.e. πλείους 
and not ἕνα: or, in the phrase of gram- 
marians, τὸν πληθυντικὸν and not τὸν 
ἑνικὸν ἀριθμόν.---ἴσος : tone cannot be 
made to tally with (cannot be identified 
with) those many’: τοῖς πολλοῖς, refer- 
ring to.the plur. λῃστάς (842). 

846 οἰόζωνον, journeying alone. The 
peculiarity of the idiom is that the second 
part of the compound is equivalent to ἃ 
separate epithet for the noun: é.¢. olé- 
Ywvos, ‘with solitary girdle,” signifies, 
Salone, and git up.’ Ὁ. C. 
ἑκατομπόδων Νηρήδων, not, ὁ 
hundred feet each,’ but, countless, and 
dancing: 7. 17 πυκνόπτεροι αὐδόνες, 
not, thickly-feathered, but, many and 
winged: #2. 1055 διστόλους ἀδελφάς, not, 
separately-journeying sisters, but, two 
sisters, journeying: Az. 390 δισσάρχας 
βασιλῆς, not, diversely-reigning kings, but, 
two reigning kings: Eur. Ale. 905 xépos 
μονόπαις, not, a youth with one child, 
but, a youth, his only child: Phoen. 683 


διώνυμοι θεαί, not, goddesses with con- 
trasted names, but, several 
of whom is invoked. So I 


dence against him lies; that scale proves 
the heavier of the two, and thus descends 
towards him. 

848 ἐπίστασο φανὲν τοὔπος ὧδε, know 
that the tale was thus set forth: ἐπίστασο, 
ὡς φανὲν τοὔπος ὧδε, know that Jou may 
take the story ἐσ have been thus set 4 
where ὡς merel; mental 


849 ἐκβαλεῖν, repudiate: Plat. Crito 


OIAIMOYE ΤΎΡΑΝΝΟΣ ,) ai 

ΟΕ. Thou wast saying that he spoke of Latus as slain by 
robbers, If, then, he still speaks, as before, of several, I was 
not the slayer: a solitary man could not be held the same with 
ἜΠΗ band. But if he names one lonely wayfarer, then beyond 
doubt this guilt leans to me. 

To. Nay, be assured that thus, at least, the tale was first 
told ; he cannot revoke that, for the city heard it, not I alone. 
But even if he should diverge somewhat from his former story, 
never, king, can he show that the murder of Latus, at least, is 
truly square to prophecy; of whom Loxias plainly said that he 
‘must die by the hand of my child. Howbeit that poor innocent 
never slew him, but perished first itself. So henceforth, for what 

_ touches divination, I would not look to my right hand or my left. 


κατακτείνειαν. It is perhaps safest to do so, in the absence of better evidence for -avey 

ir -ovev) than we have in this . Yet cp. the inscription in Kaibel’s Zyigram- 

a | 2). ἐχθροὶ στήσαιεν Niet spine ἔδος (date, circ. 400—350 B.C.); to which 

t (Gramm. der Attischen Inschriften, p. 75) refers in proof that ‘the poets 

‘of the 4th cent. B.c. could use, without metrical necessity, the un-Attic forms of the 
aorist optative.” 851 κἀκτρέποιτο L: καὶ τρέποιτο τ. 862 τόν ye L: τόνδετ: 


Juxus, ‘sprained’, as=the giver of in- 
direct, ambiguous’ res} (oes καὶ 


ἐπαμφοτερίζοντα, Lucian Dial, Deor. 
16): Cornutus 32 λοξῶν δὲ καὶ περι- 
σκελῶν ὄντων τῶν χρησμῶν οὖς δίδωσι 
'Λοξίας ὠνόμασται, and so Lycophron 14. 
1467: to this Pacuvius alludes, Flexa non 
false autumare dictio Delphis τοῖσι. The 
‘association of Apollo with Helios sug- 
gested to the Stoics that the idea con- 
necting λοξός with Λοξίας might be that 
of the ecliptic: to which it might be re- 
plied that the name Aotas was older 
than the knowledge of the fact. It is 
not etymologically possible to refer Acglas 
to λυκ, Zux. But phonetic correspon- 
dence would justify the connection, sug- 
gested by Dr Fennell, with ἀτλεξ (Skt. 
rak-sh). Λοξίας and his sister Λοξώ (Cal- 
lim. Del. 292) would then be other forms 
of Phoebus and Artemis ἀλεξητήριοι, 
ἀλεξίμοροι (above, 164), ‘defenders.’ To- 
casta’s utterance here is not really incon- 
sistent with her reservation in 712: see 


expressly said: cp. δια- 
iow clearly (Her.), διαδηλόω, 
"(of which you think διαρρήδην, tin express terms’: so above, 
+ but the ye is needed. 394 Sgr νυ σεις “to declare’ (solve) 
t a riddle. 
857 £, οὔτε τῇδε-- οὔτε τῇδε--οὔτ᾽ ἐπὶ 
τάδε οὔτ᾽ ἐπὶ ϑάχερα, πεῖν 5 this $d 
opularly nor to that: Phil. 204 ἥ που τῇδ᾽ ἢ τῇδε 
kin todéx-pios, odliguus, τόπων: JI, 12. 237 (Hector to Polyda- 
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ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟῪΣ 


4, 
OI. «καλῶς νομίζεις. ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως τὸν ἐργάτη ὑ 


ὑπέμψον τινὰ στελοῦντα, μηδὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἀφῇς. 
10, “πέμψω ταχύνασ᾽" ἀλλ᾽ ἴω 


86 
ἐς δόμους: 


οὐδὲν γὰρ ἂν πράξαιμ᾽ ἂν ὧν οὐ σοὶ φίλον. 


ΧΟ. ΓΕ μοι Evvein φέροντι 


v2 μοῖρα τὰν εὔσεπτον͵ ἁγνείαν λόγων 


va & 


“4 ὑψίποδες, οὐρανίαν 
v5 80 αἰθέρα τεκνωθέντες, ὧν Ὄλυμπος 


mas): τύνη δ' οἰωνοῖσε τανυπτε a 
κελεύεις | πείθεσθαι" τῶν οὔτι μετατρέπομ᾽ 
οὔτ' ἀλεγίζω, | εἴτ' ἐπὶ δεξί᾽ ἴωσι πρὸς ἠῶ 
τ᾽ ἠδλιόν τε, | εἴτ᾽ ἐπ’ ἜΒΗ τοί γε 
ποτὶ ζόφον ἠερόεντα..--- μαι 
vera, 50 far as it is concerned: Ὁ. oar 
χρόνου μὲν οὕνεκ᾽, τι. 
859 f. καλῶς νομίζεις : he assents, al- 
most mechanically—but his thoughts are 
intent on sending for the herdsman.— 
» ‘to summon’: στέλλειν τε" to 
cause to set out (by ers mandate), hence 
“to summon’: 297 σκοπὸς δέ νιν | 
ὃς κἀμὲ δεῦρ᾽ ἄσας ἀἴχεται στελῶν.---μη- 
δὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἀφῇς, ‘and do not neglect this.” 
With a point after στελοῦντα we could 
render: ‘neglect ot even this’: but Oed. 


does not feel, nor feign, indifference. 

862 γάρ, since Toney etd. implies 
consultation. The doubled ἂν gives em- 
phasis: cp. 139.—dv οὐ σοὶ φίλον -- τού- 
τῶν ἃ πρᾶξαι οὐ σοὶ φίλον ἐστί. Phil. 
1227 ἔπραξας ἔργον ποῖον ὧν οὔ σοι πρέ- 
πον; 

863—910 Second στάσιμον. The 
second ἐπεισόδιον (512—862) has been 
marked by the overbearing harshness of 

mus towards Creon; by the rise of a 
Grates amepton thee Ocipts ie en 
Sean guilty for Laius; and by the 
avowed contempt of Tocasta, not, indeed, 
for Apollo himself, but for the μαντική of 
his ministers. These traits furnish the 
two interwoven themes of the second 
stasimon: (1) the prayer for purity in 
word as in deed: (2) the deprecation of 
that pride which goes before a fall; 
—whether it be the insolence of the τύς 
powvos, or such intellectual arrogance as 
Tocasta’s speech bewrays (λόγῳ, ν. 884). 
‘The tone of warning reproof towards 
Oedipus, while only allusive, is yet in 
contrast with the firm though anxious 
sympathy of the former ode, and serves 


» TE πάντων, ὧν νόμοι πρόκεινται 


865 


to attune the feeling of the for 
the approach of the catastro] 
ast strophe eee a Sa) May Teverbe 
pure in word and deed, loyal to the un 
written and eternal laws. 
1st antistrophe (873882). A tyrant’s 
selfish insolence hurls him to ruin, But 
rosper all ene effort 
the anes 


into dt aa. tp : 
and antistrophe Bie: oe 
justified: O Zens, suffer not brs 
‘worship to fail. 
rt. im] that the panera 
Panic oC Age ued eae 
μοῖρα φέρειν would have been 
to ae μοὶ γέροιτο φέρεν, an 


the oracles concerning Laius 

868 εἴ μοι fom 
Paine Ls εἴθε ΔΑ dao 
continue to be so: whereas εἴ pot 
towards ἁγνεία 


use which, in principle, is i 

the use after such verbs as 

χάνω, λανθάνω. 

See on 590)...dywelav, 

regarded as a precious κτῆμα (And. 

cp. 1190 πλέον τᾶς εὐδαιμονίας pe; dae 

968 εὐφέβειαν...οἵσει (will win 

of piety): Eur. Or, 158 ὕπνου. soe 

μένῳ xapiv—Others take 

Puede: ‘about ane ee (or ‘thin me 
nt x ve 

τὰν 4 τὸν φέρει (where eae egaee 

1089): Zr. 108 εὔμναστον δεῖμα 
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Thou judgest well. But nevertheless send some one 
Ἢ the peasant, and neglect not this matter. 
Ὁ, I will send without delay, But let us come into the 
+ nothing will I do save at thy good pleasure. 


Η. May destiny still find me winning the praise of rever- 1st 
u in all words and deeds sanctioned by those laws of 
sublime, called into life throughout the high clear heaven, 

whose father is Olympus 


(Ant. 454) where she appeals to the ἄ- 

Ἴραπτα κἀσφαλῆ θεῶν px buiRal. Cp. 

Cope’s Introd. to Arist Rict Ds 439. 
866 οὐρανίαν δι᾿ αἰθέρα 

called into a life that 


τὸ μὲν πάντων νόμιμον διά 7 ebpu- 
μέδοντοι αἰθέρος ἠνεκέω: τέταται 
διά τ' ἀπλέτου αὖ 


Emp. ‘Adv. Math. 
Cope ad ἴος.).- αἰθέρα: 11. 1 
ὅτ᾽ ἀπ’ Οὐλύμπου νέφος ἔρχεται — 
εἴσω | αἰϑέρος ἐκ Bins: where, Olympus 


458. δὴ αἰδέρος οὐρανὲ lea Il 19, 35 
οὐρανοῦ ἐκεατέταλτο δὲ αἰθέρον: 
goo. Here οὐρανῶν αἰδέρα τ 


heaven, 
867 Ὄλυμπος: not the mountain, as 
in the Ziad, but, 2s in the 
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v6 πατὴρ μόνος, οὐδέ νιν 
νἹ θνατὰ φύσις ἀνέρων 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥῪΣ 


v8 ἔτικτεν, οὐδὲ μή ποτὲ λάθα κατακοιμάσῃ" 
γϑ μέγας ἐν τούτοις θεός, οὐδὲ γηράσκει. 


ὕβρις) φυτεύει τύραννον" 
a ae ὑπερπλησθῇ μάταν, 
᾿πίκαϊῥα μηδὲ συμφέροντα, 
αβᾶσ' 


“4 ἀκρότατα * γεῖσ᾽ dv 


"δ "᾿ἀποτμοτάταν ὦρουσεν εἰς ἀνάγκαν, 


“6 ἔνθ᾽ οὐ ποδὶ χρησίμῳ 
αὶ αι. 


v9 θεὸν οὐ dy 


σόν γε Bothe, 


τὸ καλῶς δ᾽ ἔχον. 
v8 πόλει πάλαι, μα μήποτε λῦσαι θεὸν αἰτοῦμαι. 
ἥξω ποτὲ προστάταν ἴσχων. 


880 


870 οὐδὲ μήν ποτε λάθραι (the p almost erased) καὶ 


ιτακοιμάσηι L. 
Most of the later mss. (as A) have λάθα, and κατακοιμάσει: some have μήν, others μή 


(as B). 


Elmsley has been followed by ἃ majority of edd. in giving μήποτε. καταιοι 


870 ἔτικτεν, ‘was their parent,’ some- 
times used instead of ἔτεκε where the 
ry is Sate much on the aya oe 
ason the farentage, 1099, 25 
fr. sor: Pind. Po. 13 Sb wore=Naby,., 
érucrev. (It would be prosaic to render, 
“brought forth successively,'—developed.) 
μή ποτε κατάκοι! » I Neveu | 
gave οὐδὲ μάν ποτε κατακοιμάσει,--τερατά- 
ing L's μήν as more significant than its κα- 
τακοιμάσηι. But I now think that the pro- 
babilities are stronger for μήν having come 
from μή. In point of fitness, the readings 
are here equal. οὐ μή expresses conviction : 
Plat. Phaedo 105 Ὁ οὐκοῦν ἡ ψυχὴ τὸ ἐναντίον 
ᾧ αὐτὴ ἐπιφέρει ἀεὶ οὐ μή ποτε δέξηται, ὡς 
ἐκ τῶν πρόσθεν ὡμολόγηται; 

871 μέγας ἐν τούτοις θεός : the divine 
virtue inherent in them is strong and un- 
failing. θεός without art., as 880: O. C. 
1694 τὸ φέρον ἐκ θεοῦ. For this use of 
the word, to express an indwelling power, 
cp. Eur. fr. inc. 1007 ὁ νοῦς γὰρ ἡμῖν 
ἐστιν ἐν ἑκάστῳ θεός. 

873 ὕβρις. ΤῊΣ tone of Oedipus to- 
wards Creon (esp. 618—672) suggests the 
strain of warning rebuke. Aeschylus, 
with more elaborate imagery, makes 
ὕβρις the daughter of δυσσεβία and the 
parent of a νέα ὕβρις which in turn begets 
κόρος and θράσος (Ag. 764).—ropavvoy, 


here not ‘a prince,—nor even, in the 
normal Greek sense, an aan 
absolute ruler (bad or good),—but, in 
sense, ‘a tyrant’: ep. Plat. Pol 

ὅταν μήτε κατὰ νόμου: μήτε 


παρὰ a 
γραμμένα τό τιστον ποιητέον, 
τις en ar meee 
μιμήματος ἡγουμένη, μῶν ob τότε τὸν 
τοιοῦτον ἕκαστον τύραννον κλητέον; 
513 B dp’ οὖν... καὶ τὸ πάλαι διὰ τὸ 
τύραννος ὁ Ἔρως λέγεται ; 

874 -ς. εἰ... ὑπερπὶ) 
573.¢ σύρουν nana δὲ. ἀνὴρ ¢ 
νεται, ὅταν ἣ φύσει ἢ ἐπιτηδεύμασιν 
φοτέροις ΔΑ ΒΕΣΙ ἐρωτικ 
καὶ peed γένηται. For εἰ 
μή: the generic 


Fes doa , is accounted for nf 
Wolf's emendation, τὸν T have 

received, dxpérara yeio’ dvaBao". 

change of Ὑ into v was very easy for 

tive minusteles while on the of 

the presence of ἀνάγκαν in the 

is not a Ἢ to explain the 

an orig pbrarov into the ‘oma 

ἀκροτάταν.- errr the coping of a Is 

cp. Eur, Phoen. 1180 (of Capanens) ἤδη 
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their parent was no race of mortal men, no, nor shall 


Bk 2 » 
vion ever lay them to sleep; the god is mighty in them, 
and he grows not old. ᾿ 5 


Insolence breeds the tyrant; Insolence, once vainly surfeited 

on wealth that is not meet nor good for it, when it hath scaled 
a topmost ramparts, is hurled to a dire doom, wherein no 
rvice of the feet can serve. But I pray that the god never 

q such rivalry as benefits the State; the god will I ever hold 

δ ἐπε ἜΣ δὲ Tomteod of trait γ νυ heer eek a ices eee 


pore 


safe bag jie For the jomasia 
op: Pind. #2. 78 pot δὲ τί μάλα caro 
κερδαλέον τελέθει; ‘but for the creature 
named of gain,’ (the fox) ‘what so gainful 
is there here? 

879 τὸ καλῶς δ᾽ ἔχον : but I ask that 
the god never do. away, with, abolish, 
struggle which is advantageous 
the city,—z.e. the contest in which citizen 
vies with citizen who shall most serve the 
State. The words imply a recognition 
of the προθυμία which Oed. had so long 
shown in the service of Thebes: cp. 48, 


93, 347. 

88ο "μαι cp. ἴσου, a7 87 
τοῖς καλῶς τὰς πόλεις τὰς αὐτῶν διοικοῦσιν 
ἁμιλλητέον καὶ πειρατέον διενεγκεῖν αὖ- 
τῶν. Plut. Mor. 810 ¢ ὥσπερ οὐκ ἀργυ- 
ρίτην οὐδὲ δωρίτην ἀγῶνα πολιτείας 
ἀγωνιζομένοις (the emulous service of 
the State), ἀλλὰ ἱερὸν ὡς ἀληθῶς Kal στε- 
our (like the contests in the great 


fray: defender, cham- 
jion: not in the semi-technical sense of 
patron,’ as in 411.—bmépowra, adverbial 
neut. of ὑπέροπτος [not ὑπερόπτα, epic 
nom. for ὑπερόπτης, like ἱππότα]: cp. 
Ὁ. C. 1695 οὔτοι κατάμεμπτ᾽ ἔβητον, ye 
have fared not amiss. 70. 17. 75 ἀκίχητα 
διώκων | trmovs: Eur. Suppl. 
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v στρ. β΄. 
» 2 Δίκας ἀφόβητος, οὐδὲ 
"8 δαιμόνων ἕδη σέβων, 
‘4 κακά νιν ἕλοιτο μοῖρα, 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟῪΣ 
εἰ δέ τις ὑπέροπτα χερσὶν ἢ λόγῳ πορεύεται, 883 


885 


“δ δυσπότμου χάριν χλιδᾶς, 
:8 εἰ μὴ τὸ κέρδος κερδανεῖ δικαίως 
εἴ καὶ τῶν ἀσέπτων ἔρξεται, “". 55 


“8 τῶν ἀθίκτων * θίξεται 


ματάζων. 


19 τίς ἔτι ποτ᾽ ἐν τοῖσδ᾽ ἀνὴρ "θεῶν βέλη 
γ1ὸ "εὔξεται ψυχᾶς ἀμύνειν ; wo olf 


yea’ ἀναβᾶσ᾽ Wolff; ἀποτμοτάταν (for ἀπότομον) Schnelle. 


See comment. 


890 ἔρ- 
ξεται 1.. The scribe had begun to write x as the third letter, but corrected it to os 


‘The later mss. have the same word, with variations of breat 


891 era Mss, 


In L the breathing has been added (or retouched) by the first corrector. θίξεγαι. 
Blaydes,, (The mode.of writing ἕξοται in τ, whese the Set μνῶν ΚΟΥ ΤΟ 


15 Δίκας ἀφόβητος, not fearing Jus- 
tice: cp. 969 Ayaveros &yxous, not touch- 
ing a spear. The act. sense is preferable 
only because class. Greek says φοβηθεὶς 
τὴν δίκην, not φοβηθεὶς ὑπὸ τῆς δίκης: the 
form οἵ ae adj. would warrant a pass. 
sense: cp. 77. 685 dxrivos...d@urov. 
‘With ἄφοβος (Ai. 366) ἀφόβητος cp. drap- 
Bis (Zr. 23) ἀτάρβητος (Ai. 197). 

ἔδη, images of gods, whether sit- 
ting or standing; but always with the 
added notion that they are placed in a 
temple or holy place as objects of wor- 
ship. Timaeus p. 93 ἔδοτ' τὸ ἄγαλμα 
καὶ ὁ τόπος ἐν ᾧ ἴὄρυται: where τόπος 
prob. denotes the small shrine in which 
an image might stand. Dionys. Hal. 1. 
47 uses ἔδη to render enates. Liddell 
and Scott 5.2. cite the following as places 
in which ἔδος ‘may be a ¢emple’: but in 
all of them it must mean image. Isocr, 
or. 15 § 2 Φειδίαν τὸν τὸ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς 
ἔδος ἐργασάμενον, ic. the chryselephan- 
tine Athena Parthenos; cp. Plut. Per. 
13 ὁ δὲ Φειδίας εἰργάζετο μὲν τῆς θεοῦ τὸ 
χρυσοῦν ἔδοτ' Xen. Hellen. 1. 4. 12 
Tweriipia ἦγεν ἡ πόλι», τοῦ ἔδου: κατα- 
κεκαλυμμένου τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς: i.e. the ἀρχαῖον 
βρέτας of Athena Polias in the Erech- 
theum was veiled in sign of mourning 
(the death of Aglauros being commemo- 
rated at the festival of the Plunteria). 
Paus. 8. 46. 2 φαίνεται δὲ οὐκ ἄρξας ὁ Αὔ- 
ουστος ἀναθήματα καὶ ἔδη θεῶν ἀπά- 
γεσθαι παρὰ τῶν κρατηθέντων (i.e. cat 
off τὸ Italy): where ἀναθήματα are dedi- 


cated objects generally, ἔδη images wor- 
Shippel in tapes 15 $0 yhocles glancing 
here at the mutilators of the Hermae in 
415 B.C. and especially at Alcibiades? 
We can hardly say more than this:—(r)- 
‘There is no positive probability as to 1 
date of the play which can be set 
such a view. ) ‘The la suits it,— 
nay, might well suggest it; nor does it 
matter that the 'Hpwai, though ἀναθήματα. 
(Andos, De Mat 5.) mers noeeapeay 
ἔδη. (3) It cannot’ be assum 
dramatic art of Sophocles pis ree 
such a reference. Direct onthe 
allusion is, indeed, uncongenial to 
But a light touch like ha especie 
a choral ode—might fitly strike a chord 
of contemporary feeling in unison. with 
the emotion stirred by the drama itself, 
I do not see how to affirm or to deny 
that such a suggestion was meant here. 
(Cp. 0. C. 1537.) 
δι , miserably perverse = 

Ant. 1025 οὐκέτ᾽ tor’... | ἄβουλος οὔτ᾽, 
ἄνολβος. 

890 τῶν ἀσέπτων: see on 86ς.--ἔρξε- 
as, keep himself from: Ὁ, C. S36 caver 
‘stand back’: Her. 7. 197 ὡς pee τὸ 
ἄλσος ἐγένετο, αὐτός τε ἔργετο αὐτοῦ καὶ 
τῇ στρατιῇ πάσῃ raphryede. Plat, Legg. 
838 A ds εὖ τε καὶ ἀκριβῶν δον τ εἴργονται THe 
τῶν καλῶν ξυνουσίας. Asto the form, Her, 
has ἔργω or éépyw: in Attic the MSS. give 
Aesch. Zum. 366 κατεργαθοῦ : Soph. i. 

93 ξυνέρξετε: Thuc. 5. 11 πε 


Ὁ the best Μ58., and Classen): Plat. 
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But if any man walks haughtily in deed or word, with no and 
ar of Justice, no reverence for the images of gods, may an evil * 
seize him for his ill-starred pride, if he will not win his 
ge fairly, nor keep him from unholy deeds, but must lay 


on sanctities. 
Where such things are, what mortal shall boast any more 
that he can ward the arrows of the gods from his life? 


which Θίξ might have become ἔξ.)---ματάιζων L, ματάζων τ. 892 £. τίσ ἔτί 

ἀνὴρ | θυμῶι βέλη ἐρξεται (sic) ᾿υ»υχὰσ L. The later mss. 

θυμῶ or θυμοῦ: a few have ἐν τούτοις (as E), or αὐτοῖς (B), for 

ἐν τοῖσδ᾽.-- Ἐὸτ θυμῶι, Hermann restored θεῶν : for ἔρξεται, Musgrave εὔξεται. 


such things (if such deeds prevail), who 
shall any eer vaunt that he wards off 
from his life the shafts of the gods? The 
pres. ἀμύνειν, not fut. duiveiy, because 
the shafts are imagined as already as- 
sailing him, ἐν τοῖσδ᾽: 1319: Ant, 38 

εἰ τάδ᾽ ἐν τούτοις. 
between εἴργω ‘to shut out’ (893 θεῶν βέλη. The mss, have θυ- 
‘to shut in.” μῶι, θυμοῦ or θυμῶ: in A over θυμῶι 
αι neo Blaydes βέλη is written τὴν θείαν δίκην. This 
‘certain. The form occurs points to the true sense, though it does 
not necessarily presuppose the true read- 
ing. The phrase θυμοῦ βέλη, ‘arrows of 
anger,’ could mean, ‘taunts hurled by an 
angry man’; but, alone, could nof mean, 
‘the arrows of the divine wrath.” The 
τῶν ἀθίκτων, to cling f@ readings of the Mss, might have arisen 
should not even be touched. either through the v of θεῶν being written, 
i as it often is, in a form resembling m, 
and w having then been trans] (so 
oh vais, wonld have arisen before ϑυ- 
4&1); or from a gloss θυμοῦ on yuxas. 
“δὲ κερδαίνειν ἔχου. For βέλη cp. Plat. Lege. 873 Ε πλὴν ὅσα, 
vas ‘abstain’: Od. 4. 422 κεραυνὸς ἤ τι παρὰ θεοῦ τοιοῦτον βέλος 


894 εὔξεται. This conject. of Mus- 
grave (which Blaydes adopts) involves 
only the change of one letter from ἔρξε- 
rat: and fothing would have been more 
likely than a change of εὔξεται into ἔρξεται 
if the scribe’s eye or thought had wandered 

— acting with rash to ἔρξεται in 890, especially since the lat- 
2. 162 ἀπεματάϊσε, behaved ter is not obviously unsuited to the general 
sense. But ἔρξεται here is impossible. 

Por (1) we cannot render: ‘will keep off 

the shafts from himself, so as to ward 

y, not ματάζων, is that the them from his life’: this would be in- 

is well attested ᾳ [ετ., Jo- tolerable. Nor (2), with Elmsley: ‘who 
Herodian): while there will abstain from warding οἱ shafts 

for » though of the soul (the stings of conscience, 

might have existed, being ψυχᾶς βέλη) from his mind (@vuod)?” #.c. 
astem ματα (udrn) as Suat-w who will not become reckless? This 
<7 most assuredly is not Greek. εὔξεται, 
on the other hand, gives just the right 
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γα εἰ 


ν18 τί ΤΣ Ἢ χορεύειν ; 


ἢ >» .- vgn ny 
vdvr. β΄. οὐκέτι τὸν ἄθικτον εἶμι yas ἐ 


αἱ τοιαίδε πράξεις τίμιαι, 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟῪΣ 


895 


᾿ ὀμφαλὸν σέβων, 


4 οὐδ᾽ ἐς τὸν ᾿Αβαῖσι ναόν, 


.8 οὐδὲ τὰν ᾿Ολυμπίαν, 

v4 εἰ μὴ τάδε χειρόδεικτα 
νδ πᾶσιν ἁρμόσει βροτοῖς. 
γ8 ἀλλ᾽, ὦ 


900 


κρατύνων, εἴπερ ὄρθ᾽ ἀκούεις, 


γ Ζεῦ, πάντ᾽ ἀνάσσων, μὴ λάθοι 
γ8 σὲ τάν τε σὰν ἀθάνατον αἰὲν ἀρχάν. 


19 φθίνόντα γὰρ Λαΐου -- παλαίφατα > 


γ10 θέσφατ᾽ ἐξαιροῦσιν ἤδη, 


Y11 κοὐδαμοῦ τιμαῖς ᾿Απόλλων ἐμφανής" 


12 ἔρρει δὲ τὰ θεῖα. 


91ο 


896 After χορεύειν, L has in the same verse πονεῖν ἢ τοῖσ θεοῖσ. ‘These words are 


found in at least four other Ms: 


xxvii). 


Dr E. M. Thompson points out that this corruption, hardly possible in 


Pal., M (as corrected), M2, Μ : being a corruptis 
of a gloss, πανηγυρίζειν τοῖς θεοῖς, found in the Trin, and other mss. (Campbell, 1. 


uncial writing, would have been comparatively easy in minuscule, and regards it as 
Tadicaling thet tue archetype of L was α mivostale μιν, (Lntrods to Kacesaiiadiacta 


thius knew both modes of writing it (on ZZ. I. 536, Ρ. 279: 1). 


᾿Αβαῖσι] Erfurdt wrote "Αβαισι, on the authority of Arcadius (τος. 11). 


justa~ 
908 ὀρθὸν L, ὄρθ᾽ τ. 


sense: ‘If justice and religion are tram- 
led under foot, can any man dare to 

ast that he will escape the divine 
wrath?” 

896 χορεύειν. The words πονεῖν ἢ τοῖς 
θεοῖς added in a few mss. (including L) 
have plainly arisen from a contracted 
writing of πανηγυρίζειν τοῖς θεοῖς which 
occurs in a few others. This gloss cor- 
rectly represents the general notion of 
χορεύειν, as referring to the χοροί con- 
nected with the cult of Dionysus, Apollo 
and other gods, The χορός was an ele- 
ment so essential and characteristic that, 
in a Greek mouth, the question τί δεῖ με 
χορεύειν ; would import, ‘why maintain 
the solemn rites of public worship?’ Cp. 
Polybius 4. 20 (speaking of the youth of 
Arcadia) μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα τοὺς Φιλοξένου 
καὶ Τιμοθέου νόμους μανθάνοντες (learning 
the music of those masters) πολλῇ φιλο: 
τιμίᾳ χορεύουσι κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν τοῖς Διο- 
ψυσιακοῖς αὐληταῖς ἐν τοῖς θεάτροις, οἱ μὲν 
παῖδες τοὺς παιδικοὺς ἀγῶνας, οἱ δὲ νεα- 
ψίσκοι τοὺς τῶν ἀνδρῶν λεγομένου. Eur. 


Τειρεσία. ‘The Theban elders need not, 
then, be regarded as momentarily for- 
getting their dramatic part. Cp. 1095 
χορεύεσθαι. 

897 ἄθικτον: cp. the story of the 
Persian attack on Delphi in 480 B.c. 
being repulsed by the god, who would 
not suffer his priests to remove the trea~ 
sures, φὰς αὐτὸς ἱκανὸς εἶναι τῶν ἑωυτοῦ 
προκατῆσθαι, Her. 8. 36.—dpepahsv: see 
on 480. 

899 τὸν ᾿Αβαῖσι ναόν. The site of 
Abae, not far Ν. of the modern 
of Exarcho, was on a hill in the ι- 
west of Phocis, between Lake is 
and Elateia, and near the frontier of the 
Opuntian Locrians, Her. 8. 33 ἔνθα ἣν 
ἱερὸν ᾿Απόλλωνος πλούσιον, θησαυροῖσί re 
καὶ ἀναθήμασι πολλοῖσι κατεσκευασμένον" 
ἦν δὲ καὶ τότε καὶ νῦν ἐστὶ χρηστήριον αὖ- 
7600" καὶ τοῦτο τὸ ἱερὸν συλήσαντες ἐνέπρη- 
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Nay, if such deeds are in honour, wherefore should we join in 
the sacred dance? ᾧ 


No more will I go reverently to earth's central and inviolate 
shrine, no more to Abae’s temple or Olympia, if these oracles 
not the issue, so that all men shall point at them with the 
- Nay, king,—if thou art rightly called,—Zeus all-ruling, 
‘may it not escape thee and thine ever-deathless power! 
The old prophecies concerning Latus are fading; already 
men are setting them at nought, and nowhere is Apollo glorified 
with honours; the worship οἱ the gods is perishing. 


ἀνάσσων) πάντὰ λεύσσων B, Ατποϊὰ.---λάθοι L: λάθη τ: λάθῃ Brunck. 
λαΐου * θέσφατ᾽ L: the three dots meaning that παλαιὰ (written in 

iter hand) was to be inserted there. (Most of the later Mss. have 
παλαιὰ θέσφατ᾽ : a few place παλαιὰ before λαΐου or after θέσφατα.) 
conjecture of Arndt, and of Linwood (ris prtiies τὰ to Λαΐου, 

for ἐν τοῖσδ᾽ in 804). Schneidewin supplied Πυθόχρηστα before 


Persians in 480 8.C.), Hadrian — sentence,—‘the vindication of thy word,” 
ilt a small temple beside the ancient Elms. cp. Eur. Med. 332 Zed, μὴ λάθοι 
σε τῶνδ' ὃς αἴτιος κακῶν. 

906 After φθίνοντα γὰρ Aatov we 
require a metrical equivalent for θεῶν 
βέλη in 803. ‘The παλαιά in the marg. 
of I. and inthe text of other pss. favours 
παλαίφατα, pro} Linwood and 
“Arndt, whieh sity austen: cp. 561. 
Schneidewin conj. Πυθύχρηστα Λαΐου, 
Aatov, object. gen.: cp. Thuc. 1, 140 
τὸ τῶν Μεγαρέων ψήφισμα (about them). 

,ifthese things 908 ἐξαιροῦσιν, are putting out of ac- 
that should be slain count, This bold use comes, I think, not 
from the sense of destroying (Xen. Hellen. 
3... τὸ μὴ σπένδεσθαι ᾿Αθηναίοις ἀλλ' ἐξαι- 
ρεῖν), but from that of setting aside, ἐπα 
cluding from consideration: Plat. Soph. 
249 B τούτῳ τῷ λόγῳ ταὐτὸν τοῦτο ἐκ τῶν 

ὄντων ἐξαιρήσομεν, ‘by this reasoni 
onhim. Prof.Camp- shall strike this same thing out of the 
Plat. Soph. 262 c πρὶν ἄν τις list of things which exist.” Cp. Zheaet. 
τὰ ῥήματα κεράσῃ. τότε 8 162 Ὁ θεοὺς. οὖς ἐγὼ ἔκ τε τοῦ λέγειν καὶ 
kath», where I should suppose τοῦ γράφειν περὶ αὐτῶν, ὡς εἰσὶν ἢ ὧς οὐκ 
τε ἴο be transitive: ἥρμοσέ τις τοῖς εἰσίν, ἐξαιρῶ. The absence of a gen. 
τὰ ῥ + if so, it is not paral- like λόγου for ἐξαιρουσιν is softened by 
φθίνοντα, which suggests ‘fading from 

men’s thoughts.’ 

909 τιμαῖς, ἐμφανής, manifest in 
honours (modal dak) i.e. his divinity 
is not asserte rendering of suc 

ἘΣ Soe ai at ea) bia aaies PV 
ti 15. 53. 371 (ol σκῆπτρον τιμάς τ᾽ ἀποσυ- 
O4 The subject to λάθοι is not defi- λᾶται. 
τάδε (902), but rather a motion to Θ10 τὰ θεῖα, ‘religion,’ both faith and 
ἃ from the whole preceding observance: cp. Ὁ. C. 1537+ 


4, 
3 
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10.) χώρας ἄνακτες, δόξα por 
ν ναοὺς ἱκέσθαι δαιμόνων, 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟῪΣ 


τάδ ἐν ἜΣ 


v στέφη λαβούσῃ κἀπιθυμιάματα. 

ν ὑψοῦ γὰρ αἴρει θυμὸν Οἰδίπους ἄγαν 

νλύπαισι παντοίαισιν" οὐδ᾽ ὁποῖ ἀνὴρ 

ν ἔννου: τὰ καινὰ τοῖς πάλαι τεκμαίρεται, 

γ ἀλλ᾽ ἔστι τοῦ λέγοντος, ἢν φόβους λέγῃ. 
Pree ΥΩ Tema a tos 

υ ὅτ᾽ οὖν παραινοῦσ᾽ οὐδὲν ἐς πλέον ποιῶ, 

με ραν ν ᾿ 
νπρὸς σ᾽, ὦ Λύκει᾽ ΓΑπολλον, ἄγχιστος γὰρ εἶ, 


ν ἱκέτις ἀφῖγμαι τοῖσδε σὺν κατεύγμασιν, 


920 


ν ὅπως λύσιν τω ἡμὶν εὐαγῆ πόρῃς" 
ν ὡς νῦν ὀκνοῦ ἐν πάντες ἐκπεπληγμένον 
νκεῖνον βλέποντες ὡς κυβερνήτην νεώς. 


ATTEAOS. 


vay 


vpdduora δ᾽ αὐτὸν εἴπατ᾽, 


Aatov.—For Λαΐου, Mekler writes Δαλίου, Nauck Λοξίου. 917 Lnow has 
is in erasure, having been corrected (doubtless from εἰ) 


it Ey). 
Pee toad fe 


ap’ ἂν παρ᾽ ὑμῶν, ὦ ξένοι, μάθοιμ᾽ ὅπου 
<td τοῦ τυράννου δώματ᾽ ἐστὶν ois (ov ; 


fo by the first corrector: 7 is written in the form H. 
erasure above ἦν (possibly of ἦν itself, which had been noted as a variant on el). 


925 


εἰ κάτισθ᾽ ὅπου. 


= 


H of λέγη isabove the line, οἱ having been erased below it. Most of the later Mss. have 


911—1085 ἐπεισύδιον τρίτον. A 
messenger from Coriath, bringing the 
news that Polybus is dead, discloses that 
Oedipus was not that king’s son, but a 
Theban foundling, whom the messenger 
had received from a servant of Laius. 
Tocasta, failing to arrest the inquiries of 
Oedipus, rushes from the scene with a 
cry. 

911-- 928 [ocasta comes forth, bear- 
ing a branch (Ixernpla), wreathed with 
festoons of wool (στέφη), which, as a 
suppliant, she is about to lay on the altar 
Of the household god, Apollo. Aces, ia 
front of the palace. ‘The state of Oedi- 
pus frightens her. His mind has been 
growing more and more excited. It is 
not that she herself has much fear for the 
future. What alarms her is to see ‘the 
pilot of the ship’ (923) thus unnerved. 
‘Though she can believe no longer in 
Auman μαντική, she has never ceased to 
revere the gods (708); and to them she 


912 

the public temy 
temples of 

‘The thought had come to Io 
she should supplicate the g 
effect she does so by 

altar which she can most q 
(919) 
re vi see on 3. 
offerings of incense: ep. 4+ 

where Clytaemnestra comes forth to ἢ 
altar of Apollo mere 

carries θύματα πάγκαρπα, 

fruits of the earth,—AaBovep. | 

vwonld ave exclu i: 

guity, by showing that d 
before and not after the wreaths 
taken up: and for this reason 

often stands in such a sentence: 

An, 3. 2. 1 ἔδοξεν αὐτοῖς i 
καταστήσαντας συγκαλεῖν τοὺς στρα- 


τιώτας. 
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Io, Princes of the land, the thought has come to me to 

visit the shrines of the , with this wreathed branch in my 

and these gifts οἱ cense. For Oedipus excites his soul 

uch with all manner of alarms, nor, like a man of sense, 

ges the new things by the old, but is at the will of the 
cer, if he speak terrors. 

Since, then, by counsel I can do no good, to thee, Lycean 
Apollo, for thou art nearest, I have come, a suppliant with these 
symbols of Bor Braye that thou mayest find us some riddance from 

or now we are all afraid, seeing Aim afirighted, 
even as they who see fear in the helmsman of their ship. 


MESSENGER. 


Might I learn from you, strangers, where is the house of the 
poe: fedipns? Or, better still, tell me where he himself is—if 
ye 


920 κατεύγμασιν Mss. : κατάργμασιν Wunder. 16 κά- 
eo Twi of the later Mss. : κάτισθ᾽ A, L's reading may, as Dindorf remarks, 


the statement of a grammarian in Bachmann’s Anecdota (vol. 2, 
, who says that Sophocles used τὸ οἶσθε ἀπὸ τοῦ οἴδατε κατὰ συγκοπήν. 


at the deginning of a sacrifice: Eur. £7. 
244 χέρηιβάν τε καὶ κατάργματα. 

921 λύσιν. εὐαγῆ, a solution without 
ἀρ tflements τὰ some end to our anxieties, 
other than such an end as would be put 
to them by the fulfilment of the oracles 
dooming Oedipus to incur a fearful ἄγος. 
For εὐαγὴς λύσις as=one which will 
leave us εὐαγεῖς, cp. Pind. Olymp. 1. 26 

is also simpler καθαροῦ λέβητος, the vessel of cleansing. 
b i oe like Ai, 20 del 928 ὡς κυβερνήτην νεώς, not ὧν (ὄντα) 
ΓΕ ΠῚ ΝΣ: κυβερν. ν.» because he is our pilot, but os 
Ἴ (ὀκνοῖμεν ἂν) βλέποντες κυβερν. ν. ἐκπε- 
πληγμένον : Aesch. Theb. α ὅστις φυλάσσει 
πρᾶγος ἐν πρύμνῃ πόλεως | οἴακα νωμῶν, 
te βλέφαρα μὴ κοιμῶν ὕπνῳ. 
seeing en Ant. 924 When the messenger arrives, Io- 
m. or, 1 § 1 ὅτε τοίνυν casta’s prayer seems to have been im- 
‘Thue. 2. 60. incdiately answered by a λύσις εὐαγής 
(9:1), as regards part at least of the 
threatened doom, though at the cost of 
fers toe Sab sym- the oracle’s credit. 
and offerings of 
ΔΩ ‘could not mean ‘vo- 
=.’ Wunder’sconject. xardp- 
h α ingenious isneither need- ὅπου με μή τις ὄψεται βι 
That word is ἔσχεις, κιτιλι: Phil. Ὡς 
if λίσθ' ἑκούσιον λαβών, | εἰ μὴ θέλοι δ᾽, 
ἄκοντα : Ant, 327 ἀλλ᾽ εὑρεθείη μὲν. μά: 
Thes, 22: (8) the οὐλοχύται aor" ἐὰν δέτοι | ληφθῇ τε καὶ μὴ κιτιλ. 
ikled on the altar and victim 


ne 

ἢ 

tt i sa 
i| sia 

ἘΠ ΠΗ ΒΕ fie 

Ἢ Τὴ 5 te τι ft 
ih HE raat 


ξ 
5 
ξ 


He ἘΝ fe δὲ ἘΡΕΕ Ἢ 
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CH. This is his dwelling, and he himself, stranger, is within; 
is the mother of his children. 
i she be ever happy in a happy home, since 
his heaven: queen. 
Hi to thee also, stranger! ’tis the due of thy 
ir greeting—But say what thou hast come to seek or to 


ME. Good tidings, lady, for thy house and for thy hus- 


an What are they? And from whom hast thou come? 
ΜῈ, From Corinth: and at the message which I will speak 
on thou wilt rejoice—doubtless; yet haply grieve. 
And what is it? How hath it thus a double potency ? 
Me. The people will make him king of the Isthmian land, 
“twas said there. 


Io . How then? Is the aged Polybus no more in power? / 
No, verily: for death holds him in the tomb. 
Ὁ, How sayest thou? Is Polybus dead, old man? ΄ 


ΜΕ. IfI speak not the truth, I am content to die. 


cee 
and some late Mss. have γέρον, but none ge teens) 


Snes (i856), ras ταν; ἢ τέρνηκεν Οἰδίπου 
ὦ θανεῖν. The correction of the first verse is speci 


ta 
943 A defective verse, πῶς leas; ἦ 
πίθνηκε Πόλυβος; has been patched up 
ion 


ΦῚ 
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ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥῪΣ 


10. "ὦ πρόσπολ᾽, οὐχὶ δεσπότῃ τάδ᾽ ὡς τάχος 
μολοῦσα λέξεις ; ὦ θεῶν μαντεύματα, 
ἵν᾽ ἐστέ: τοῦτον Οἰδίπους πάλαι. τρέμων 


τὸν ἄνδρ᾽ 


ἔφευγε μὴ κτάνοι" καὶ νῦν ὅδε 


" πρὸς τῆς τύχης ὄλωλεν οὐδὲ τοῦδ᾽ ὕπο. 


OL ὦ φίλτατον γυναικὸς “Toxd 
“τί μ᾽ ἐξεπέμψω δεῦρο τῶνδε 


ς κάρα, 
δωμάτων; ἢ 


10." ἄκουε, τἀνδρὸς τοῦδε, καὶ σκόπει κλύων 
ντὰ σέμν᾽ ἵν᾽ ἥκει τοῦ θεοῦ μαντεύματα. 
ΟΙ.. οὗτος δὲ τίς ποτ᾽ ἐστὶ καὶ τί μοι λέγει; 


1ο. 


“ἐκ τῆς Κορίνθου, πατέρα τὸν σὸν ἀγγελῶν 


γὡς οὐκέτ᾽ ὄντα Πόλυβον, ἀλλ᾽ ὀλωλότα. 


ΟἹ." τί φής, ξέν᾽; 


αὐτός μοι σὺ σημάντωρ γενοῦ. 
Ar. vel τοῦτο “πρῶτον δεῖ μ᾽ ἀπαγγεῖλαι 


ὥς, 


ν εὖ ἴσθ᾽ ἐκεῖνον θανάσιμον βεβηκότα. 


ol. 

AT, 
ΟΙ. 
ΑΓ. 
ΟΙ." φεῦ 


εὖ, τί δῆτ᾽ ἂν, 


/ τὴν Πυθόμαντιν ἑστίαν, ἢ τοὺς ἄνω 
ἡ κλάζοντας ὄρνεις, ὧν ὑφηγητῶν ἐγὼ 


that of 944, which is sound as it stands, 


"πότερα, δόλοισιν, ἢ ἢ νόσου ἔυι 
σμικρὰ παλαιὰ σώματ᾽ εὐνάζει ῥοπή. 
νόσοις ὁ τλήμων, ὡς ἔοικεν,  ἔφθιτο. 

καὶ τῷ μακρῷ γε Lee χρόνῳ. 
bP) Alen σκοποῖτό τις 


Mekler rejects both vv. 


γῇ; 


965 


950 Two of 


the later Mss, (M, A) have ἡδίστης for "Ioxdéorys,— either a mere error, or a conjecture. 
957 The 1st hand in L wrote σημήνασ: a corrector has changed this to σημάντωρ. 


946 ὦ θεῶν μαντεύματα. Locasta’s 
scorn is pointed, not at the gods them- 
selves, but at the μάντεις who profess to 
speak in their name. The gods are wise, 
but they grant no πρόνοια to men (978). 
Cp. 712. 

947 W ἐστέ: ἵνα --ὅτι ἐνταῦθα, Ἂν 
think that ye have ee τον this Vi ἣ 
1311.—rotroy τὸν ἄνδρα... τρέμων beri, 
iz feared and "rovied this man, μὴ κτάνοι. 
(αὐτόν). 

949 πρὸς τῆς τύχης, 7.2. in the course 
of nature, and not by the special death 
which the oracle had foretold. Cp. 977. 

951 ἐξεπέμψω, the midd. as in éxxa- 
λεῖσθαι (see on 597), μεταπέμπεσθαι, εἰς., 
the act. being properly used of the sum: 
moner or escort: see on στελοῦντα (860). 

964 τί μοι λέγει; ‘what does he tell 
(of interest) for me?’ (not ‘what does he 


say to me??: nor ‘what, pray, does he 
say?’) 

95 ptt μας tage τ, 

951 is, I thin! juestion- 
ably right A is among the ms8, which 
have it, and in several it is explained by 
the ἔχω πρίν ας aes the word — 
not unfamiliar to poetical language in 
sense (‘indicator,’ ‘informant’), See it 
has here, may be inferred from Anthol. 
6. 62 (Jacobs τ. 205) κυκλοτερῇ μόλεβον, 
σελίδων σημάντορα πλευρῆς, the pencil 
which makes notes in the margin of pages: 
Nonnus 37. 551 σημάντορι φωνῇ, On the 
other hand, σημήνας γενοῦ could mean 
nothing but ‘place yourself in the position 
of having told me,” and could only be ex- 
plained as a way of saying, ‘tell me at 
once.’ But such a use of γενέσθαι with 
aor. partic. would be unexampled, ‘The 
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Ὁ handmaid, away with all speed, and tell this to thy 
ster! O ye oracles of the gods, where stand ye now! This 
| the man whom Oedipus long feared and shunned, lest he 


slay him; and now this man hath died in the course of 
Bestia, not by his hand. [Enter OEDIPUS. 

OE. Iocasta, dearest wife, why hast thou summoned me 

orth from these doors? 

To, Hear this man, and judge, as thou listenest, to what the 
awful oracles of the gods have come. 

Or. And he—who may he be, and what news hath he for me? 
To. He is from Corinth, to tell that thy father Polybus 
lives Or Hew, but hath perished. 

Or. How,stranger? Let me have it from thine own mouth. 

If I must first make these tidings plain, know indeed 
ΤΣ he is dead and gone. 

Or, By treachery, or by visit of disease? 

o A light thing in the scale brings the aged to their rest. 
Ah, he died, it seems, of sickness ? 
“Με Yea, and of the long years that he had told. 
OE. Alas, alas! Why, indeed, my wife, should one look to 
hearth of the Pythian seer, or to the birds that scream above 
our heads, on whose showing I 
rst corrector (S) had ig in the margin, yp. σῆμ σημάντωρ, The later Mss, also 
if 


959 εὖ σάφ' ἴσθ᾽ Porson: κάτισθ᾽ 
rr ὄρνις mss. The "Attic f form foe (1, Dindorf, 7hes. 


slight cause |, brings the life to the 
ground (ety fe) Plat. Rep. 556 κ ὥσπερ 
σῶμα νοσῶδες μικρᾶς ῥοπῆς ἔξωθεν δεῖται 
προσλαβέσθαι πρὸς τὸ κάμνειν, . οὕτω δὴ 
καὶ ἡ κατὰ ταὐτὰ ἐκείνῳ διακειμένη πόλις 

ἀπὸ σμικρᾶς προφάσεως. νοσεῖ. 
Ἐπ ᾿ coe Yes, he lied of es (νόσοις 
1. 41 thus ἔφθιτο), and of the long years (τῷ μακρῷ 

bite ths Πιρομηϑεὺς Avé χρόνῳ, causal dat.), in accordance with 

ice 103. 2) ἔνϑ᾽ ὦ their term ( ρούμενος, sc. αὐτοῖς, lit. 

καὶ θοῦρός wep ὧν, where ‘commensurably with them’): the 
᾿ οἶδα: so being nearly equiv. to συμμέτρω, and ex- 
essing that, if his years are reckoned, 
Fis death cannot appear premature. ee 

1113, and Ant, 387 ποίᾳ ξύμμετρος πὶ 
βην τύχῃ! *seasonably for wh: neg pate 

964 £. σκοποῖτο, midd. as 77. 296.— 
iy ΤΙ. ἑστίαν -- τὴν Πυθοῖ μαντικὴν ἐστίαν, 
as Apollo himself is Πυθόμαντις, ἐκ. ὁ 
Πυθοῖ μάντις, Aesch. Cio. 1030: cp. Πὺυ- 
θόκραντος, Πυθόχρηστος, Πυθόνικος. ἑστίαν, 
as Ὁ. C. 413 Δελφικῆς dg" ἑστίας: Eur. 
Ton 461 Φοιβήιος...γᾶς | ee 
966 κλάζοντας, the word used Ὁ 119. 

resias of the birds when their voice 


ZOPOKAEOYE 


vierevely ἔμελλον πατέρα τὸν ἐμόν; ὁ δὲ θανὼν 
ἡ κεύθει κάτω δὴ γῆς" ἐγὼ δ᾽ ὅδ᾽ ἐνθάδε 
v ἄψάύστος ἔγχους" εἴ τι μὴ τὠμῷ πόθῳ 
νκατέφθιθ᾽. οὕτω δ᾽ ἂν θανὼν εἴη ᾿ξ ἐμοῦ. 
“τὰ δ᾽ οὖν παρόντα συλλαβὼν θεσπίσματα 
ὑ κεῖται tap “Αιδῃ Πόλυβος ἄξι᾽ οὐδενός. 
10." οὔκουν ἐγώ σοι ταῦτα προὔλεγον πάλαι; 
OL. "ηὔδας" ἐγὼ δὲ τῷ φόβῳ παρηγόμην. 
10." μή νυν ἔτ᾽ αὐτῶν μηδὲν ἐς θυμὸν βάλῃς. 
OL.’ καὶ πῶς τὸ μητρὸς λέκτρον οὐκ ὀκνεῖν με δεῖ; 
10." τί δ᾽ dv φοβοῖτ᾽ ἄνθρωπος, ᾧ τὰ τῆς τύχης 
ἡ κρατεῖ, πρόνοια δ᾽ ἐστὶν οὐδενὸς σαφής; 


55,2224) is supported by the Ravenna ms. in Ar. do. 717, 1250, 1610: and in But 


(cod. Ven, 


Hifp. 1059 Ὁ) 
ier Π the later Mss. 


and almost 
(V2) has κτενεῖν, which Elmsley required. 
Omitted δή, but added it above the line. 


fare. 471) and the rst hand in V. 


967 κτανεῦ Ly 


may, indeed, be an accident that one, at least, of them 
9 


After κάτω, the rst hand in Lhd 


No suspicion of δή is warranted by the fact 


that one or two of the later ass. (Trin.,I') omit it. Dindorf, who once conjectured 


γονὴ had ceased to be clear to him, Ant. 
᾿Ξ een oe ras οἴστρῳ καὶ BeBap- 

— dv ὑφηγητῶν sc. ὄντων, guibus 
indiibus! 1260 ὧν ὑθηγητοῦ riot: O. Ὁ. 
1588 ὑφηγητῆρος οὐδενὸς φίλων. In these 
instances the absence of the part. is soft- 
ened by the noun which suggests the 
verb; but not so in 0. C.83 ὡς ἐμοῦ μόνης 
πέλας. 

967 κτενεῖν. κτανεῖν, which the Mss. 
give, cannot be pronounced positively 
wrong; but it can hardly be doubted that 
Soph. here wrote κτενεῖν. If κτανεῖν is 
right, it is the only aor. infin. after μέλλω 
in Soph., who has the fut. infin. 9 times 
(EL. 359, 379, 538: Ai. 925, 1027, 1287: 
Ant. 458: Phil. 483, 1084): and the 
pres. infin. 9 times (£7. 305, 1486: 4i, 
443: Ο. Τὶ 078, 1385: O. ὦ. 1773: Tr. 
79, 756: Phil. 409). Aeschylus certainly 
has the aor. in P. V. 625 μήτοι we κρύψῃς 
τοῦθ' ὅπερ μέλλω παθεῖν. Excluding the 
Laconie ἰδῆν in Ar. Zys, 117, there are 
but two instances in Comedy, Av. 366 τί 
μέλλετ᾽ --ἀπολέσαι, and Ach, 1159 μέλ- 
λυντον ἜΡΩΣ ΣΝ W. G. Bsatiestoras 

few Phrynichus pp. 420—425, am 
Goodwin, Greok Mosds and Tenses § 23. 
2. The concurrence of tribrachs in the 
4th and sth places gives a semi-lyric 
character which suits the speaker's agi- 
tation. 


968 κεύθει, is hidden, 47. 635"Ade 
κεύθει be 


Tr. 446 μεμπτός, blaming: Eur, 
ὕποπτος, suspecting. Cp.noteon 
515.—e τι μὴ, an abrupt aftertl 
unless perchance: see on 
πόθῳ: cp. 707: Od. 11. 202 
longing for thee. 

970 εἴη ᾿ξ: cp. 1075: Phil. 467 
μὴ ᾿ξ ἀπόπτου. ἐξ, as dist. from ὑπό, 
strictly in place here, as i 
ultimate, not the proximate, 

971 τὰ δ᾽ οὖν παρόντα: 
cles as they stand, at any rate (8° 
669, 834), Polybus has carried off 
him, proving them 
Sevés, tertiary predicate), and 
with Hades.—rd παρόντα, it 
sis: even supposing εἰ 
fulfilled in some indirect 
sense, they certainly have 


ἕξ 


Ὁ HE 


ἘΞ3 ee 


rat 
ff 


ΤΊ 
A 
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was doomed to slay my sire? But he is dead, and hid already 
beneath the earth; and here am I, who have not put hand to 
Spear—Unless, perchance, he was killed by longing for me: 
thus, indeed, I should be the cause of his death. But the oracles 
as they stand, at least, Polybus hath swept with him to his rest 
in Hades: they are worth nought. 

Io. Nay, did I not so foretell to thee long since ? 

Or, Thou didst: but I was misled by my fear. 


To. 


Now no more lay aught of those things to heart. 


Or. But surely I must needs fear my mother’s bed ? 


To, 


Nay, what should mortal fear, for whom the decrees of 


Fortune are supreme, and who hath clear foresight of nothing ? 


rede, has pealicont κάτω δή, Nauck proposes κεύθει κάτω γῆς. Οἰδίπους (instead 
οἱ 


oF 5 
352”), δ'. 


t and Blaydes, κάτω κέκευθε γῆς. 


970 οὕτω δ᾽] οὕτω γ᾽ Wecklein. 


1G καὶ πῶσ τὸ ype λέχοσ οὐκ ὀκνεῖν με δεῖ 1. The first corrector has written λέκτρον 
‘Der λέχοσ. A and others have λέκτρον in the text. Dindorf would place λέχος after 
ΞΘ κενεῖν (or after dei). Bergk reads λέχος <Er’> οὐκ ὀκνεῖν με δεῖ, and so Wecklein. 
Ἃ ‘prefer to read λέκτρον, with Blaydes, Wolff, Campbell, Kennedy, and others. 


(φονεύς, 
Ἐεριαίικᾶ - συλλαβόν᾽ 


ν is ἃ contemptuous 
from the language of common life: 
‘use is seen in Aristophanes Plut. 1079 
νῶν δ᾽ ἄπιθι. συλλαβὼν τὴν μεί- 
‘Paka, now be off—with our blessing and 
‘the girl: Adv, 1469 ἀπίωμεν ἡμεῖς ovd- 
AaBdrres τὰ πτερά, let us pack up our 
“feathers and be off: Soph. has it twice 
Fm utterances of angry scom, Ὁ, C. 1383 
a) δ᾽ ἔρρ' ἀπόπτυστός τε κἀπάτωρ ἐμοῦ | 
εακῶν κάκιστε, τάσδε συλλαβὼν ἀράς, 
me...and take these curses with thee : 

il. ἔκπλει σεαυτὸν συλλαβὼν ἐκ 
‘hence in thy ship—pack from 


for whom,’ in relation to 

not, ‘in whose opinion.'—ra τῆς 

is here somewhat more than a 
periphrasis for ἡ τύχη, since the 

Ur, suggests successive incidents. τύχῃ 


does not here involve denial of a divine 
order in the government of the world, 
but only of man’s power to comprehend 
or foresee its course. Cp. Thuc. 5. 104 
πιστεύομεν τῇ μὲν τύχῃ ἐκ τοῦ θείου μὴ 
ἐλασσώσεσθαι. Lysias or. 24 § 22 οὗ 
μένου μεταλαβεῖν ἡ τύχη μοι ἔδωκεν ἐν τῇ 
πατρίδι, the only privilege which Fortune 
(ie. my destiny) has permitted me to 
enjoy in my country. 

‘978 πρόνοια. Bentley on Phalaris 
(xvir, Dyce ii. 115) quotes Fayorinus in 
Laertius Plat. § 24 as saying that Plato 
πρῶτος ἐν φιλοσοφίᾳ... ὠνόμασε. θεοῦ πρό- 
νοιαν. Bentley takes this to mean that 
Plato was the first to use πρόνοια of divine 
providence (not merely of human fore- 
thought), and cites it in proof that Pha- 
laris Zp. 3 (=40 Lennep) ἕως ἂν ἡ διοι- 
κοῦσα πρόνοια τὴν αὐτὴν ἁρμονίαν τοῦ κόσ- 
ov φυλάττῃ is later than Plato. Lennep, 
in his edition of Phalaris (p. 158), puts 
the case more exactly. The Stoics, not 
Plato, first used πρόνοια, without further 
qualifation, of a divine providence. 

1en Plato says τὴν τοῦ θεοῦ. πρόνοιαν 
(Zim. 30 ©), προνοίας θεῶν (44 6), the 
phrase is no more than Herodotus had 
used before him, 3. 108 τοῦ θείου ἡ προ- 
voln. The meaning of Favorinus was 
that Plato first established in phi‘osophy 
the conception of a divine providence, 
though popular language had known such 
a phrase before. Note that in O. C. 
1180 πρόνοια τοῦ θεοῦ τε reverence for 


9-2 
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γεἰκῆ κράτιστον ζῆν, ὅπως δύναιτό τις. 
“σὺ δ᾽ εἰς τὰ μητρὸς μὴ φοβοῦ νυμφεύματα" 
" πολλοὶ γὰρ ἤδη κἀν ὀνείρασιν βροτῶν 
᾿ μητρὶ ἄσθησαν. ἀλλὰ ταῦθ᾽ ὅτῳ 
» παρ᾽ οὐδέν ἐστι, ῥᾷστα τὸν βίον φέρει. 
OL. "καλῶς ἅπαντα ταῦτ᾽ ἂν ἐξείρητό σοι, 

vel μὴ ᾿κύρει ζῶσ᾽ ἡ τεκοῦσα" νῦν δ᾽, ἐπεὶ 

ν ζῇ, πᾶσ᾽ ἀνάγκη, Kei καλῶς λέγεις, ὀκνεῖν. 
10. "καὶ μὴν μέγας γ᾽ ὀφθαλμὸς οἱ πατρὸς τάφοι. 
ΟἿ. μέγας, ξυνίημ᾽. ἀλλὰ τῆς ζώσης φόβος. 
ΑΓ, "ποίας δὲ καὶ γυναικὸς ἐκφοβεῖσθ᾽ ὕπερ; 
OL. "Μερόπης, γεραιέ, ἸΙόλυβος ἧς ᾧκει μέτα. 
ΑΓ. τί δ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἐκείνης ὑμὶν ἐς φόβον φέρον ; 
OI.» θεήλατον μάντευμα δεινόν, ὦ ξένε. 
ΑΓ, υἦ ῥητόν; ἢ οὐχὶ θεμιτὸν ἄλλον εἰδέναι ; 


Ol. «μάλιστά γ᾽." εἶπε γάρ με Λοξίας ποτὲ 
υχρῆναι μιγῆναι μητρὶ τὐμαυτοῦ, τό τε 
ὑπατρῷον αἷμα χερσὶ ταῖς ἐμαῖς ἑλεῖν. 
‘dv οὕνεχ᾽ ἡ Κόρινθος ἐξ ἐμοῦ πάλαι 


987 μέγας γ᾽) γ᾽ was restored by Porson (Eur. Phoen, 1638) : "Τα postulat me 
idemque coniecit nescio quis in editione Londinensi a. 1746, sed neglexit Br 
‘The loss of γ᾽ in the Mss. may have arisen from μέγαν having been written 

{as it is in A), when γ᾽, following it, might easily have been mistaken for ἃ 


the god’: in Eur, Phoen. 637 ἃ man acts 
θείᾳ προνοίᾳ τε "νεῖ! inspired foresight’ : 
in Xen. Mem, 1. 4. 6 προνοητικῶς τε ποῖ, 
‘providentially,’ but simply, ‘with fore- 
thought.’ 

979 εἰκῆ: cp. Plat, Gorg, 503 Ἑ οὐκ 
εἰκῆ ἐρεῖ, ἀλλ᾽ ἀποβλέπων πρός τι (with 
some definite object in Hew) <ospieerer 
«bas δύναιτο, Cp. Ant. 666 ἀλλ᾽ dy 
πόλις στήσειε τοῦδε χρὴ κλύειν: where χρὴ 
κλύειν Ξε δικαίως ἂν κλύοι, So here, though 
ἐστί (not ἦν) must be supplied with κρά- 
τιστον, the whole phrase=elxj κράτιστον 
ἄν τις ζῴη. Xen. Cyr. 1.6.19 τοῦ.. αὐτὸν 
λέγειν ἃ μὴ σαφῶς εἰδείη φείδεσθαι dei= 
ὀρθῶς ἂν φείδοιτο. 

980 φοβοῦ. φοβεῖσθαι εἴς τιτεῖο have 
fears regarding it: Zr. 1211 εἰ φοβεῖ πρὸς 
τοῦτο: Ὁ, C. 1119 μὴ θαύμαζε πρὸς τὸ λι- 


παρέ. ε 

981 κἀν ὀνείρασιν, in dreams also 
(as well as in this oracle); and, as such 
dreams have proved vain, so may this 
oracle. Soph. was prob. thinking of the 


story in Her. 6, 107 that_Hi 
such a dream on the eve of the 
Marathon, and interpreted it as 
of his restoration to Athens. 


blunt expression of disbel 
reference to a horrible subject. 
987 + the idea is 
bright, sudden comfort: s0 Tr. ᾧ 
ianeira calls on her household to 
ὡς ἄελπτον Sup! ἐμοὶ φήμης 
τῆσδε νῦν καρπούμεθα (the une: 
news that Heracles has returned). 
often this image denotes the ‘dar 
a family (Acsch. Cho, 934 ἀῤῥαλμὲ 
ora dynasty that is ‘the ἢ 
(Σικελίας δ᾽ ἔσαν | ὀφθαλμόν, 
8. 9: ὁ Βάττου παλαιὸς ὄλβος. 
ἄστεος, ὄμμα τε φαεννότατον | 
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’Tis best to live at random, as one may. But fear not thou 

touching wedlock with thy mother. Many men ere now have 
so fared in dreams also: but he to whom these things are as 
jought bears his life most easily, 

Ox. All these bold words of thine would have been well, 
were not my mother living; but as it is, since she lives, I must 
needs fear—though thou sayest well. 

Howbeit thy father’s death is a great sign to cheer us. 
Great, I know ; but my fear is of her who lives. 
And who is the woman about whom ye fear? 
Meropé, old man, the consort of Polybus. 
And what is it in her that moves your fear? 
A heaven-sent oracle of dread import, stranger. 
Lawful, or unlawful, for another to know? 
Lawful, surely. Loxias once said that I was doomed 
to espouse mine own mother, and to shed with mine own hands 
τὴν father’s blood. Wherefore my home in Corinth was long kept 


‘by a copyist inattentive to metre. 998 7 οὐ θεμιτὸν Mss. Brunck conjectured ἢ 
Οὐχὶ θεμιτὸν : Johnson, ἢ οὐ θεμιστὸν : see comment. One of the later mss. (Bodl. 
ey 54) has ἄλλοις for ἄλλον, but prob. by a mere error. Blaydes conjectured 7 οὐκ 


8: 51), Not merely (though this 
‘Motion comes in) ‘a great help to seeing’ 
‘That oracles are idle ere ὡς τὰ μαν- 


blood.’ Classical Greek had no such 
phrase as αἷμα xet or ἐκχεῖν in the sense 
Of ‘to slay.” αἱρεῖν is to mate a prey of, 


ἡκείνης, wh ser fe 

ΓΗ what is on 

her (attributive gen.): Eur. on A 
ταῦτ᾽ ἀνδρὸς ἀριστέων.“ 


fear: 
Sete ster we byt 


μ 
ων" κν ‘MSS. Peek oy υτὸν, the 
and οὐ 
aim The ase is much more 
since θεμιτός is the usual form, 
‘in Attic prose, in Eur. (as Or. 97 
got 8 οὐχὶ θεμιτόν), and in Soph. 0. C. 
1758 ἀλλ᾽ οὐ θεμιτὸν κεῖσε μολεῖν. On the 
hand θεμιστός is a rare poet. form, 
found once in Pindar (who has also θε- 
_ firés), and twice in the lyrics of Aesch. 
ad we dg, the subject of θεμιτὸν would 
+ the accus, shows 
to be impersonal, as in Eur. Or. 
Pyth. 9. 42 οὐ θεμιτὸν ψεύδει 


τὸ πατρῷον ἑλεῖν is strictl 
Mchiove (ihe thedilog 00) my father’s 


meaning ‘to slay,’ or ‘to take,’ accord- 
ing to the context (7%. 353 Bipurév θ᾽ 
ἔλοι | τὴν θ᾽ ὑψίπυργον Οἰχαλίαν). Cp. 
fr. 716 ἀνδρὸς αἷμα συγγενὲς | κτείνας,. 
which is even bolder than this, but simi- 
lar, since here we might have had simply 
τὸν πατέρα ἑλεῖν, ‘to slay my father": 
Eur. Or. 284 εἴργασται δ᾽ ἐμοὶ | μητρῷον 
αἷμα, I have wrought the murder of a 
mother. 

997 The simplest view of ἡ Κόρινθος 
ἐξ ἐμοῦ ἀπῳκεῖτο is, as Whitelaw says, 
that it means litetally, ‘Corinth was 
Tived-away-from by me,—being the pas- 
sive of ἐγὼ ἀπῴκουν τῆς Κορίνθου. It 
is thus merely one of those instances in 
which a passive verb takes as subject 
that which would stand in gem. or dat. 
as’ object to the active verb: ep. the 
passive καταγελῶμαι, καταφρονοῦμαι, κα- 
ταψηφίζομαι, ἐπιβουλεύομαι, εἰς. (I for- 
merly took it to be passive of ἐγὼ ἀπῴ- 
κοὺν τὴν Κόρινθον, ἀ inhabited C. only 
at a distance,’—a paradoxical phrase like 
ἐν σκότῳ ὁρᾶν (1273).] ἀποικεῖν is a com- 

tively rare word, Eur. has it twice 
er ben: ZA. 680: in both with . 
gen., “ὦ dwell far from’): Thuc. once 
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υμακρὰν ἀπῳκεῖτ᾽" εὐτυχῶς μέν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως 

ytd τῶν τεκόντων δμμα ἥδιστον βλέπειν. 
ΑΓ. γὰρ τάδ᾽ ὀκνῶν κεῖθεν ἦσθ᾽ ἀπόπτολις ; 
OL, "πατρός τε χρήζων μὴ φονεὺς εἶναι, γέροι 
ΑΙ. τί δῆτ᾽ ἐγὼ οὐχὶ τοῦδε τοῦ φόβου σ᾽, 

" ἐπείπερ εὔνους ἦλθον, ἐξελυσάμην; 
OL - καὶ μὴν χάριν ¥ ἂν ἀξίαν λάβοις ἐμοῦ. 
ΑΓ. "καὶ μὴν μάλιστα τοῦτ᾽ ἀφικόμην, ὅπως 

"σοῦ πρὸς δόμους ἐλθόντος εὖ πράξαιμί τι. 
ΟΙ. ἀλλ᾽ οὔποτ᾽ εἶμι τοῖς φυτεύσασίν γ᾽ ὁμοῦ. 
ΑΓ νὦ παῖ, καλῶς εἶ δῆλος οὐκ εἰδὼς τί δρᾷς. 
OL. ὑπῶς, ὦ γεραιέ; πρὸς θεῶν δίδασκέ με. 
AT. vei τῶνδε φεύγεις οὕνεκ᾽ εἰς οἴκους μολεῖν. 
OI. υταρβῶν γε μή μοι Φοῖβος ἐξέλθῃ σαφής. 
ΑΓ... ἢ μὴ μίασμα τῶν φυτευσάντων λάβῃς; 
ΟἹ. τοῦτ᾽ αὐτό, πρέσβυ, τοῦτό μ᾽ εἰσαεὶ φοβεῖ. 
ΑΓ, «ἄρ᾽ οἶσθα δῆτα πρὸς δίκης οὐδὲν τρέμων ; 
Ol. vras δ᾽ οὐχί, παῖς γ᾽ εἰ τῶνδε γεννητῶν ἔφυν ; 
AT .v ὁθούνεκ᾽ ἦν σοι Πόλυβος οὐδὲν ἐν γένει. 
ΟΙ.ὑπῶς εἶπας; οὐ γὰρ Πόλυβος ἐξέφυσέ με; 


ΑΓ οὐ μᾶλλον οὐδὲν τοῦδε τἀνδρός, ἀλλ᾽ ἴσον. 


ἄλλοισι θεμιτὸν εἰδέναι, which had also occurred to the present ed. 1001 πατρός 
ress, Hermann proposed, but afterwards recalled, πατρός γε, a conjecture adopted 
by Elmsley and Blaydes. | 1002 ἐγὼ for ἔγωγ᾽ Porson. The rst hand in L wrote 


yey οὐχί, but the χὶ has been partly erased. The later Mss, have either ἔγωγ' οὐχὶ 


with μακρὰν (3. 55) and Xen. once (Oecon. 
4- 6);—both absol., as='to dwell afar’: 
ἃς prob. Theocr. 15. 7 (reading ὦ μέλ᾽ 
ἀποικεῖς with Meineke): Plato once thus 
(Legg. 753 A), and twice as=to emigrate 
(ee Topruvos, Legg. 708 A, ἐς Θουρίους, 
Euthyd, 471 Ὁ): in which sense Isocr. 
also has it twice (or. 4 § 122, or. 6 § 84): 
Pindar once (with accus. of motion to 
a place), Pyth. 4. 258 Καλλίσταν ἀπῴ- 
κησαν, they went and settled at Calli 
998 τ΄ εὐτυχῶς, because of his 
fortunes at Thebes—rav τεκόντων -- τῶν, 
“γονέων: Eur. Hipp. 081 τοὺς τεκόντας 
ὅσια δρᾶν, and op. 47. F. 975 Bod 
ὦ πάτερ], τί ὅρᾷε; 
exile, as Ὁ. C. 


1001 πατρός τε. Sothe mss., rightly. 
It is the fear of Oed. regarding his 
mother by which the messenger’s atten- 


tion has been fixed. In explaining this, 
Oed. has indeed mentioned the other 
fear as to his father; but in v. 1000, ἥ 
yap 745’ ὀκνῶν, the messenger means: 
*So this, then, was the fear about her 
which kept you away?’—alluding to his 
own question in 991. As the speaker's 
tone seems to make light of the cause, 
Oed. answers, ‘and that further dread 
about my father which I mentioned.’ 
πατρός ye is unsuitable, since it would 
imply that this was his sole fear. 

1002 ἐγὼ οὐχὶ: synizesis: see on 332 

γὼ οὔτ᾽. 

1008 ἐξελυσάμην : the aor. impli 
‘why have I not done it already?” ie. 
ze do T not do it at once?” Aesch, 
P. V. 747 τί δῆτ᾽ ἐμοὶ ζῆν κέρδος, ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐκ ἐν τάχει | ἔρριψ᾽ ἐμαυτὴν τῆσδ' ἀπὸ 
στύφλου πέτρας; 

1004 καὶ μὴν, properly ‘however’; 
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by me afar; with happy event, indeed,—yet still ’tis sweet to 
see the face of parents. 

ME. Was it indeed for fear of this that thou wast an exile 
from that city ? 

ΟΕ. And because I wished not, old man, to be the slayer of 
my sire. 

ΜΕ. Then why have I not freed thee, king, from this fear, 
seeing that I came with friendly purpose ? 

OE. Indeed thou shouldst have guerdon due from me. 

ΜΕ. Indeed ’twas chiefly for this that I came—that, on thy 
return home, I might reap some good. 

ΟΕ. Nay, I will never go near my parents, 

Me. Ah my son, ’tis plain enough that thou knowest not 
what thou doest. 

Or. How, old man? For the gods’ love, tell me. 

ME, If for these reasons thou shrinkest from going home. 

Or. Aye, I dread lest Phoebus prove himself true for me. 

Me. Thou dreadest to be stained with guilt through thy 


Even so, old man—this it is that ever affrights me. 
Dost thou know, then, that thy fears are wholly vain? 
How so, if I was born of those parents ? 

Because Polybus was nothing to thee in blood. — 


What sayest thou? Was Polybus not my sire? 
No more than he who speaks to thee, but just so much. 


Kako fay οὐ, which Brunck retained. If that, however, had been genuine, ob 
have been corrupted into οὐχί, whereas the opposite corruption would 
Doria caused the change of ἐγὼ into ἔγωγ᾽. 1011 ταρβῶ L: ταρβῶν τ and 


like our ‘well indeed’ (if you would  ξυναλλάξας. ---ἐξέλθῃ; cp. 1182 ἐξήκοι. 
‘The echoing καὶ μὴν of 1005 σαφῆ, come true. 
ΠΕΣ Cp. Ant. 221. 1018 Cp. 77. 408 τοῦτ᾽ αὔτ᾽ ἔχρῃζον, 
Ἐπ μα see on 788. τοῦτό cov μαθεῖν. 
"ἄγε, bell, tho- 1014 πρὸς δίκης, as justice would 
a Beticidaien, “perh. ‘meant prompt, ‘justly.’ πρὸς prop. το ποτὲ the 
τὸ be a trait of homely speech: gp. quarter ‘of,’ then ‘on the side of”: Thuc. 
on Lf. 1. 36 πεινήσω τὸ καλόν 3. 50 οὐ πρὸς τῆς ὑμετέρας δόξης. τάδε, 
Il be fine and hungry’): Aclian not in the interest of your reputation: 
τὸ σκέλος πάνυ χρηστῶς Plat. Gorg. 459 Ὁ ἐάν τι ἡμῖν πρὸς λόγου 
δὲ bo ἢ, ‘if it is in the interest of our dis- 
irfurdt I think that rap- cussion.’ Rep. 470 Ὁ old¥y...dxd τρόπου 
Dyes’ ὅρα δὴ καὶ εἰ τόδε πρὸς τρόπου 
λέγω, ‘correctly.’ Theophr. Char, 30 
(=26 in my ast ed. p. 156) πρὸς τρόπου 
πωλεῖν, to sell on reasonable terms. 
1016 ἐν γένει: [Dem.] or. 47 § 70 οὐκ 
ἔστιν ἐν γένει σοι ἡ ἄνθρωπος, compared 
with § 72 ἐμοὶ δὲ οὔτε γένει προσῆκεν. 
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OL. νκαὶ πῶς ὁ φύσας ἐξ ἴσου τῷ μηδενί; 

AT. ἀλλ᾽ οὔ σ᾽ ἐγείνατ᾽ οὔτ᾽ ἐκεῖνος οὔτ᾽ ἐγώ. 
ΟἹ." ἀλλ᾽ ἀντὶ τοῦ δὴ παῖδά μ᾽ ὠνομάζετο ; 
ΑΓ." δῶρόν ποτ᾽, ἴσθι, τῶν ἐμῶν χειρῶν λαβών. 
OL. "κᾷθ᾽ ὧδ᾽ dm’ ἄλλης χειρὸς ἔστερξεν μέγα; 
ΑΓ καὶ γὰρ πρὶν αὐτὸν ἐξέπεισ᾽ ἀπαιδία. 

ΟΙ. «σὺ δ᾽ ἐμπολήσας ἢ “τυχών μ᾽ αὐτῷ δίδως ; 
ἌΓ εὑρὼν ναπαίαις ἐν Κιθαιρῶνος πτυχαῖς. 

ΟΙ. ἐἀρός εἰς δὲ πρὸς τί τούσδε τοὺς τόπους ; 


ATw ἐνταῦθ᾽ ὀρείοις ποιμνίοις ἐπεστάτουν. 


OL.’ ποιμὴν γὰρ ἦσθα κἀπὶ θητείᾳ πλάνης ; 
ΑΓ," σοῦ δ᾽, ὦ τέκνον, σωτήρ ye τῷ τότ᾽ ἐν χρόνῳ. 1030 
OL. yri δ᾽ ἄλγος ἴσχοντ᾽ " ἀγκάλαισι χαμβάνεις ; 
ΑΓ. ποδῶν dv ἄρθρα μαρτυρήσειεν τὰ σά. 

OL. « οἴμοι, τί τοῦτ᾽ ἀρχαῖον ἐννέπεις κακόν; 
ΑΓ. Wo σ᾽ ἔχοντα διατόρους ποδοῖν ἀκμάς. 
ΟΙ." δεινόν γ᾽ ὄνειδος σπαργάνων ἀνειλόμην. 


1035 


Erfurdt. 1026 τεκών Mss. : τυχών Bothe. (Hermann, however, cites that cor- 
rection as made by C. Foertsch, Obss. crit. in Lysiae orationes, p. 12 3q.)—4 κιχών μὲ 
που δίδως Heimsoeth. 1028 ἐπεστάτουν. In L the second ¢ has been made 

4. Wecklein conj. ἐπιστατῶν (Ars Soph. emend. p. 12). 1080 σοῦ γ᾽ L. σοῦ δ' 
Elmsley, with one later ms. ([). Hermann once proposed σοῦ 7’, but reverted to 
σοῦ γ΄. See comment. 1081 τί δ᾽ ἄλγοσ ἴσχοντ᾽ ἐν καιροῖσ λαμβάνεισ L. 

has been corrected from ἴσχων, and the rst hand has also written ἴσχοντ᾽ in the left 


1019 τῷ μηδενί, dat. of ὁ μηδείς, one 
who is such as to be of account (in respect 
of consanguinity with me),—the generic 
use of μή (cp. 397; 638) 

1oas dw ἄλλης 

1025 ἐμπολήσας.. 


mx 
you buy me, or did you light upon me 


in the neighbourhood of Corinth? i 
is not prepared for the Corinthian’s reply 
that he had found the babe on Cithacron. 
ἐμπολήσαφ: cp. the story of Eumaeus 
(0d. 18. 403—483) who, when a babe, 
was carried off by Phoenician merchants 
from the wealthy house of his father in 
the isle Syria, and sold to Laertes in 
Ithaca: the Phoenician nurse says to the 
merchants, τόν κεν ἄγοιμ᾽ ἐπὶ νηός, ὁ δ᾽ 
ὑμῖν μυρίον ὥνον | ἄλφοι, ὅπῃ περάσητε 
κατ᾽ ἀλλοθρόους ἀνθρώπους. τυχών is 
answered by εὐρών (1026) as in 413 
προὔλεγον by ηὔδα. Cp. 1039. The 
πεκών of the MSS. is absurd after vv. 1016 
—1020. The man has just said, ‘Poly- 
bus was no more your father than I am’; 


pass of Dryoscephalae, whence it 
βρη on ΟΝ 
1029 ῷ 
8. 65 etc. θητεία, labour for wages, 
opp. to δουλεία : Isoer. or. τα § 48 mol 
λοὺς μὲν. δουλεύοντας, ἄλλους δ᾽ ὀπὶ Oe 
‘relay ὄντας. πλάνης, roving in search of 
any employment that he can find (not 
merely changing summer for winter 
tures, 1137) ‘The word falle Tightly eam 
him who is 50 soon to be ὁ πλανήτης Οἰδ- 
πους (0. Ο. 3). 


10380 σοῦ δ᾽. 
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Oz. “And how can my sire be level with him who is as 
nought to me? 

ME. Nay, he beset thee not, any more than I. 

Or, Nay, wherefore, then, called he me his son? 

ΜΕ. Know that he had received thee as a gift from my 
hands of yore, 

OE. And yet he loved me so dearly, who came from 
another’s hand ? 

ΜΕ. Yea, his former childlessness won him thereto. 

ΟΕ. And thou—hadst thou bought me or found me by 
chance, when thou gavest me to him? 

ΜΕ. Found thee in Cithaeron’s winding glens, 

ΟΕ. And wherefore wast thou roaming in those regions ? 

Me. I was there in charge of mountain flocks. 

Or. What, thou wast a shepherd—a vagrant hireling ? 

Me. But thy preserver, my son, in that hour. 

Or. And what pain was mine when thoy didst take me in 
thine arms ? 

Me. The ankles of thy feet might witness, 

Or. Ah me, why dost thou speak of that old trouble ? 

ΜΕ. I freed thee when thou hadst thine ankles pinned 


er. 
ΟΕ, Aye, ’twas a dread brand of shame that I took from 
my cradle. 


The later mss. have ἐν καιροῖς με λαμβάνεις (Pal.), or ἐν κακοῖς με λαμβάνειν 


ὧν or ἐν κακοῖς λαμβάνεις (as M).—For ἐν καιροῖς Theodor Kock conjectures 
͵ Ὁ Verrall, ἴσχον τἀγκάλισμα: Wunder, ἐν καλῷ με (Weil ἐν καλῷ σὺ): 


κακόν με: W. W. Walker, ἐν χεροῖν με: Ὀἰπάοιί, ἐν νάπαις με: Nauck, ἐν 


(in cunis'): Wecklein, ἐν δέοντι: F. W. Schmidt, τί δ᾽; ἐσχάτοις ὄντ᾽ ἐν 
“με λαμβάνεις;- 1 had thought of ἐγκυρῶν, ‘when you lighted on me’ (a verb 


the second ye belongs to σπανί- με, in one Inter Ms., Pal.) seems most 
αν, There is no certain example of a unlikely to have been a corruption of ἐν 
fin Soph. which is really similar. κακοῖς. Among the conjectures, ἀγκάλαις, 
rot 8 : “But thy preserver’: the ye μὲ (Kock), or, better, ἀγκάλαισι, is perh. 
σωτήρ, and δὲ opposing most probable; being slightly nearer the 
ought pe that of v. 1029. letters than Verrall’s ingenious ἔσχον τάγ- 
38 AL. oh φήμη γε μέντοι κάλισμα. (For the dat. ἀγκάλαις without 
ΑΙ ΣΝ KA. ὁ δ' ἀφθόνη. ἐν, cp. Eur. Λ' 7. 289, etc.) Such con- 
jectures as ἐν δέοντι (Wecklein), ἐν καλῷ 
(Wunder), presuppose that ἐν καιροῖς was 
a gloss: but it is more probable that it 
γε, though ΠΑΡῸΝ is was a corruption. 
“ae 1085 δεινόν ye in comment, as Ph. 
κτλ, And inwhat 1455, Al. 341, Ad. ττα.-- σπαργάνων, 

thou Δ swrip? The ἐν και. ‘from my swaddling dots ieee 
later ass. isintolerably weak: the ace days of infancy’ (ep. Ovid 
i Heroid. 9.22 Et tener in cunis tam Jove 

dignus Gas), ‘The babe was exposed a 
few days after birth (717). 2é 1139 
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AD.’ dor? ὠνομάσθης ἐκ τύχης ταύτης ὃς εἶ. 
πρὸς μητρός, ἢ πατρός; 
ὺ ταῦτ᾽ ἐ ἐν φρονεῖ. 

᾿ ἔλαβες οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸς τυχών ; 
ΑΓ. "οὔκ, ἀλλὰ ποιμὴν bos ἐκδίδωσί μοι. 


ΟἹ." ὦ πρὸς θεῶν, 
ΑΓ." οὐκ οἶδ᾽. ὁ δοὺς δὲ 
ΟΙ. "ἦ γὰρ παρ᾽ ἄλλου 


ΑΓ.» τῶν Λαΐου 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟῪΣ 


φράσον. 


ἐμοῦ λῷον 


1040 


OL. "τίς οὗτος ; ee δηλῶσαι λόγῳ; 


, ag 
‘ov τις ὠνομάζετο. 


ΟἹ. "ἢ τοῦ τυράννου τῆσδε γῆς πάλαι ποτέ; 
AT., μάλιστα" τούτου τἀνδρὸς οὗτος ἦν βοτήρ. 


ΟΙ., ἢ κἀστ᾽ ἔτι ζῶν οὗτος, ὥστ᾽ 


ἰδεῖν ἐμέ; 1045 


ΑΓ, ὑμεῖς γ᾽ ἀριστ᾽ εἰδεῖτ᾽ ἂν οὐπιχώριοι. 
ΟΙ. véorw τις ὑμῶν τῶν παρεστώτων πέλας 
“ὅστις κάτοιδε τὸν βοτῆρ᾽ ὃν ἐννέπει, 
“εἴτ᾽ οὖν ἐπ’ ἀγρῶν εἴτε κἀνθάδ᾽ εἰσιδών ; 
᾿'σημήναθ᾽, ὡς ὁ καιρὸς ηὑρῆσθαι τάδε. 
ΧΟ. οἶμαι μὲν οὐδέν᾽ ἄλλον ἢ τὸν ἐξ ἀγρῶν, 
ὃν κἀμάτευες πρόσθεν εἰσιδεῖν: ἀτὰρ 
198 ἂν τάδ᾽ οὐχ ἥκιστ᾽ ἂν ᾿Ιοκάστη λέγοι. 
OL. | γύναι, νοεῖς ἐκεῖνον ὅντιν᾽ ἀρτίως 


| μολεῖν ἐφιέμεσθα ; τόνδ᾽ οὗτος λέγει; 


used in ΕἸ. 863: ep. 1028, 1039 τυχών). 
1056 μολεῖν epieueadar τὸν θ' 


1055 


1050 ηὑρῆσθαι] εὑρῆσθαι L. Cp. 546. 
οὗτος λέγει; L. Most of the later Mss. have τόν 6’, 


οὔτε,. πυρὸς | ἀνειλόμην ... ἄθλιον βάρος. 
Some understand, ‘I was furnished with 
cruelly dishonouring tokens of my birth,’ 
δεινῶς ἐπονείδιστα σπάργανα, alluding to 
ἃ custom of tying round the necks of 
children, when they were exposed, little 
tokens or ornaments, which might after~ 
wards serve as means of recognition (cre- 
pundia, monumenta): see esp. Plautus 
‘Rudens 4. 4. 111-126, Epidicus 5. 1.34: 
and Rich s. v. Crepundia, where a wood- 


cut shows a statue of a child with a string 


of crepundia hung over the right shoulder. 
Plat Ther calls ἀεεδον μρλαρυ 
In Ar. Ach. 431 the σπάργανα of Tele- 
phus have been explained as the tokens 
by which (in the play of Eur.) he was re- 
cognised ; in his case, these were ῥακώματα 
(431). But here we must surely take 
σπαργάνων with ἀνειλόμην. 

1036 ὥστε assents and continues: 
*(yes,) and so...’—8s εἴ, i. Οἰδίπου: : 
see on 718. 

1037 πρὸς μητρός, ἢ πατρός; sc. 


ὄνειδος ἀνειλόμην (1035): ‘was it at the 
hands of mother or father (rather than at 
those of strangers) that I received such 
ἃ brand?’ The agitated speaker follows 
the train of his own thoughts, scarcely 
heeding the interposed: remark, He is 
not thinking so mu is parents’ 
sible crucity, 96 of a tical clan ae 
identity. Not: ‘was I so. named by 
mother or father?* The mame—even if it 
could be conceived as given before the 
exposure—is not the sting; and on the 
other hand it would be forced to take 
“named? as meaning ‘doomed to bear the 
name.’ - 

1044 Ὁ ep. 837, 761. 

1046 Berd, Tiel, only here, it 
seems: but cp. εἴτετε εἴητε Od 81. 195 
(doubtful in Ant. arg). εἰδεῖμεν and ef 
μὲν occur in Plato (Rep. 581 Ε, Theaet, 
147 A) as well as in verse. In Dem, or. 
14 § 27 καταθεῖτε is not certain (xard- 
Gore Baiter and Sauppe): in or. 18 § 334 
he has ἐνθείητε. Speaking generally, we 


that than I. 
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ΜῈ. Such, that from that fortune thou wast called by the 
name which still is thine. 
OE. Oh, for the gods’ love—was the deed my mother’s or 
eee ? Speak Ι 


I know not; he who gave thee to me wots better of 


Or, What, thou hadst me from another? Thou didst not 
Jer on me thyself? 
No: another shepherd gave thee up to me. 

Ge Who was he? Art thou in case to tell clearly? 
I think he was called one of the household of Latus. 
The king who ruled this country long ago? 


The same: 


*twas in his service that the man was a 


Is he still alive, that I might see him ? 

Nay, ye folk of the country should know best. 

Is there any of you here present that knows the herd 
of whom he speaks—that hath seen him in the pastures or the 
town? Answer! The hour hath come that these things should 


be fi 


Methinks he ἜΠΟΕ of no other than the peasant whom 


thou wast already fain to see; but our lady Iocasta might best 
that. 


OE. Lady, wottest thou of him whom we lately summoned ? 
eivot ‘him that this man speaks? 


"which was taken as=é» θ᾽ (thus in B there is a gl. ὅντινα, and in Bodl. Laud. 54 ὅν). 


Bat the per 
cies 


sues bares 


is right, and for- 
*to be discovered 


δοκεῖ γεγενῆσθαι 


διδάσκαλος, to be the established teacher. 

1081 Supply ἐννέπειν (αὐτόν), not 
évéra. The form jough often 
parenthetic (as Zr. 536), is not less com- 
mon with infin. (Plat. Gorg. 474 a οἷον 
ἐγὼ οἶμαι δεῖν da), ‘and Soph. often so 
has it, as ZL. 1446. 

1053 dv. see on 862. 

1064 voeis=‘you wot of,’ the man— 
iz. you understand to whom I refer. We 
need not, then, write εἰ κεῖνον for ἐκεῖνον. 
with A. 'Spengel, or νοεῖν; ἐκεῖνον with 
Blaydes, who in 1055, reading τόνδ᾽, has 
acomma at ἐφιέμεσδα. Cp, 859. 

1056 τόνδ᾽ is certainly right: τόν θ᾽ 
‘arose, when the right punctuation had 
Deen lost, from a desire to connect λέγει 
with ἐφιέμεσθα. Dindorf, however, would 
keep τόν θ᾽: ‘know ye him whom we 
summoned and him of whom this man 
speaks?’ i.e. ‘Can you say whether the 
persons are identical or distinct?* But 
the language will not bear this. 
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Io. Why ask of whom he spoke? Regard it not...waste 
Nota thought on what he said...’twere idle. 

Or. It must not be that, with such clues in my grasp, I 
should fail to bring my birth to light. - 


To. 


For the gods’ sake, if thou hast any care for thine own 


life, forbear this search! My anguish is enough. 
ΟΕ. Be of good courage; though I be found the son of 
servile mother,—aye, a slave by three descents,—shou wilt not 


Be proved base-born, 
Io. 


Yet hear me, I implore thee: do not thus. ᾿ 


ΟΕ. I must not hear of not discovering the whole truth. 


Io. 


Yet I wish thee well—I counsel thee for the best. 


Or. These best counsels, then, vex my patience. 
Mayst thou never come to know who 


To. Ill-fated one! 
thou art! 


OE. Go, some one, fetch me the herdsman hither,—and 
Teave yon woman to glory in her princely stock. 
3 Jo. Alas, alas, miserable !—that word alone can I say unto 
Ree, and no other word henceforth for ever. 


[She rushes into the palace. 


CH. Why hath the lady gone, Oedipus, in a transport of 


wild grief? I misdoubt, 


preferred οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἰ ᾽κ τρίτης ἐγώ, which (with the omission of ’x) Campbell 


dorf, οὐδ' ἐὰν ἐγὼ "x τρίτης. 
nged it to δρᾶν by 


writing» above the line, also adding an « subscript. 


1064 μὴ δρᾶ L ist hand; a late hand has 


1070 χαί- 


ev] χλιδᾶν Nauck, from schol, τρυφᾶν, ἐναβρύνεσθαι: which words, however, manifestly 


Ὃν πάλαι... διὰ τοῦτ᾽ οἰήσεται δεῖν ἀπο- 
yew ὅτι πονηρὸς ἐκ τριγονίας ἐστίν 
his jer having formerly 
debtor,...he shall fancy himself 

ἃ to acquittal because he is a rascal 
third ion.’ Eustathius Od. 

ax ᾿Αφέω 

5), Fee 

force of 

p. also τριγίγας, τρίπρατος (thrice- 

of a slave), soil (a slave who 

‘been thrice in fetters). Note how 
srence to the female line of servile 

cent is contrived to heighten the con- 
with the real situation. 


1068 ὃς--ὔστιε: 0. C. 1171 ἔξοιδ᾽ 
ἀκούων τῶν δ᾽ ὅς ἐσθ᾽ ὁ προστάτης (n.). 

1072 Jocasta rushes from the scene— 
to appear no more. Cp. the sudden exit 
of Haemon (Ant. 766), of Eurydict (#4, 
1245), and of Deianeira (77. 813). 
each of the two latter cases, 
silently follows a speech dy another person, 
and the Chorus comments on the de- 
parting one’s silence, Tocasta, like Hae- 
mon, has spoken passionate words im- 
mediately before going: and here σιωπῆς, 
(1073) is. more strictly. ‘reticence’ than 
‘silence.’ 

1074 δέδοικα has Bes tbe nes 
tion proper to a verb of faking thought 
(or the hike), as προμηθοῦμαι ὅπω: μὴ 
yertoerai—implying a desire to avert, 
if possible, the thing feared. Plat. Zu- 
thyphr. 4 Ἑ οὐ φοβεῖ δικαζόμενος τῷ πατρί, 
ras μὴ αὖ σὺ ἀνόσιον πρᾶγμα τυγχάνῃς 
πράττων; 
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ἡμὴ ᾿κ τῆς σιωπῆς τῆσδ᾽ deaporiges κακά. 


ΟΙ. J ὁποῖα χρήζει ῥηγνύτω. Tou ov 
ν κεὶ σμικρόν ἐστι, σπέρμ᾽ i 


δ᾽ ἐγώ, 
δεῖν βουλήσομαι. 


ν αὕτη δ᾽ ἴσως, φρονεῖ γὰρ ὡς γυνὴ 

ἡ τὴν δυσγένειαν τὴν ἐμὴν αἰσχύνεται. 
νἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐμαυτὸν παῖδα τῆς Τύχης νέμων 

ν τῆς εὖ διδούσης οὐκ ἀτιμασθήσομαι. 
ντῆς γὰρ πέφυκα μητρός: οἱ δὲ συγγενεῖς 
J μῆνές με μικρὸν καὶ μέγαν ιώρισαν. 

J τοιόσδε δ᾽ ἐκφὺς οὐκ ἂν ἐξέλθοιμ᾽ ἔτι 


ν ποτ᾽ ἄλλος, στε μὴ ᾿κμαθεῖν τοὐμὸν γένος. 


suit χαίρειν here. 


1075 ἀναρρήξη L. 
ἀναρρήξει is in V, Bodl. Laud. 54, E (from -η), Trin. (ἀναρήξει), 
hand in L wrote τοιόσδ' ἐκφὺς ὡσ οὐκ dv ἐξέλι 


1085, 


agree with L, but 
1084 The ist 
A later hand wrote δὲ ἐπε 


Most of the later ass. 
Bou ἔτι. 


τοιόσδ (i.e. τοιόσδε δ᾽), and indicated by dots over de that it was to be deleted, The 


1075 The subject to dvapprite is 
κακά, not ἡ γυνή: for (1) ἡ seh ἀναρρή- 
ξει κακά would mean, ‘the woman will 
burst forth into reproaches,’ cp. Ar. ΖΦ. 
626 ὁ 8° ἄρ' ἔνδον ἐλασίβροντ᾽ ἀναρρηγνὺς 
ἔπη: Pind. ἔτ. 172 μὴ πρὸς ἅπαντας ἀναρ- 
ρῆξαι τὸν ἀχρεῖον λόγον : (2) the image is 
that of ἃ storm bursting forth from a 
great stillness, and requires that the mys- 
terious κακά should be the subject : cp. 
Ai. 775 ἐκρήξει μάχη : Arist. Meteor. 2.8 
ἐκρήξας.. ἄνεμος. 

1076 £ χρήζει scornfully personifies 
the κακά.-- βουλήσομαι, ‘I shall wish’: 
ie, my wish will remain unaltered until 
it has been satisfied. Cp. 1446. προσ- 
τρέψομαι: Ai. 681 ὠφελεῖν βουλήσομαι, 
it shall henceforth be my aim: Eur, 
Med. 259 τοσοῦτον οὖν cov τυγχάνειν βου- 
λήσομαι, I shall wish (shall be content) 
to receive from you only thus much 
(op. Ai. 825 αἰτήσομαι δέ σ᾽ οὐ μακρὸν 

‘pas λαχεῖν). O. C. 1289 καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἀφ᾽ 
ὑμῶν ᾿βουλήσομαι | ...κυρεῖν ἐμοί: Pind. 

Olymp. (fa ἐθελήσω... διορθῶσαι λόγον, 
I shall have good will to tell the tale 
aright. That these futures are normal, 
and do not arise from any confusion of 
present wish with future act, may be 
seen clearly from Plat. Phaedo ot A καὶ 
ἐγὼ μοι δοκῶ ἐν τῷ παρόντι τοσοῦτον μόνον 
ἐκείνων διοίσειν" οὐ γὰρ Eres τοῖς πα- 
ροῦσιν ἃ ἐγὼ λέγω δόξει ἀληθῆ προθυμη- 
θήσομαι: and 2, 191 C. 

1078 ds γυνὴ, for a woman; though, 


origin. 
Oedipus, οἷν what he ΠΣ 
compares Tennyson: ‘Her nie is 
no mate for mine, Too proud to te 
from whence I came.’ Cp, Eur. Herach 
978 πρὸς ταῦτα τὴν θρασεῖαν i 
καὶ ae Φροξ ταν, μεῖζον ἣ γι 
χρὴ λέξει: Hipp. 640 μὴ γὰρ & 
lee Εν 
ds ἐς restrictive; ep. 1118 Thue: 4. % 
ἣν ἊΣ οὐδὲ ἀδύνατος, ὡς 
πεῖν (not a bad 5 
joontan) <ietraiee by Πᾶν 33 
L, Icilius) ὡς Ῥωμαῖος, εἰπεῖν οὐκ 
νατος. See on 763. τὰ 
1081 Whatever may have Soe ν 
human tage, Θεὰ εἰς the ‘son οἵ 
Fortune’ (said in a diferent: 
from ‘ Fortunae filius’ in Hor, Sat. 2.6. 
49): Fortune brings forth the: 
their varying events; these months, then; 
are his brothers, who ere now have known 
him depressed as well as exalted. Hehas 
faith in this Mother, and will not shrink 
from the path on which she seems to 
beckon him ; he will not be false to his 
sonship. We might recall Schiller’s epi- 
gram on the Wolfians; whatever: 
the human paternity of the /liad, hates 
doch Eine Mutter nur, Und die Tage 
‘Mutter, Deine unsterblichen Ziige, Natur? 
—nijs εὖ διδούσης, the beneficent: here 
absol., usu. with dat,,as σφῷν δ᾽ oF pay 
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a storm of sorrow will break forth from this silence. 
Or. Break forth what will! Be my race never so lowly, I 
must crave to learn it. Yon woman, perchance—for she is 
with more than a woman’s pride—thinks shame of my 
source. But I, who hold myself son_of-Bortune.that gives 
good, will not be dishonoured. She is the mother from whom I 
3 and the months, my kinsmen, have marked me some- 
times lowly, sometimes great. Such being my lineage, never 
more can I prove false to it, or spare to search out the secret of 


my birth, 


Plain 
φύς. 


ἔτι | ἄλλος ποτ΄. The genuineness of ποτ᾽ 
is confirmed by the numerous instances 
in which Soph. has combined it with ἔτι, 
‘as above, 892, below, 1412: Ai. 98, 687: 
Tr. 830, 922. 
10B6—1100 This short ode holds 
the place of the third στάσιμον. But it 
has the character of a ‘dance-song’ or 
ὑπόρχημα, a melody of livelier move- 
ment, expressing joyous excitement. The 
Drocess of discovery mow approaches its 
inal phase. ‘The substitution of a hypor- 
cheme for a regular stasimon has here a 
twofold dramatic convenience. It short- 
ens the interval of suspenses.and it pre- 
a more forcible contrast. For the 
τὰ sake: pa Kaos eae the contrast 
srosperity Ὁ . has made a slight sacri - 
δον τὰ these alt {cp. 723). bability. ‘The sudden exit of locasta has 
‘of the months as sympa- just affected the Chorus with a dark pre- 
rs is partly merged in the sentiment of evil (1075). We are now 
as divisions of time: see on required to. suppose that the spirited 
° words of Oedipus (1076—1085) have 
‘Having sprung of such parent- completely effaced this impression, leav- 
‘whereas φύς would be merely ing only delight in the prospect that he 
2) Lwill never after- will prove to be a native of the land. 
A hyporcheme is substituted for a stasi- 
mon with precisely similar effect in the 
Be nd we ἀπε, where the short and Joyous invoca: 
tthe beginning of 1085 is to be tion of Pan immediately precedes 
on sentially the same prin- catastrophe (693—717). Te stasimon in 
| ,ete. (29, cp. 785, 791) the Zrachiniae 633-662 may also be 
‘verse; viz. that, where the compared, in so far as its glad anticipa- 
‘of the thought is rapid, one tions usher in the beginning of the end. 
as virtually continuous ——_Strephe(1086—1097). Our joyous songs 
hence, too, Ai. 986 οὐχ will soon be celebrating Cithaeron as na- 
tive το Ocspns, 
Antistrophe (1098—1109). 15 he a son 
of some god,—of Pan or Apollo, of 
Hermes or Dionysus? 
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στρ. “ΧΟ. εἴπερ ἐγὼ μάντις εἰμὶ καὶ κατὰ γνώμαν ἴδρις, 
14 οὐ τὸν Ὄλυμπον ἀπείρων, 
8 ὦ Κιθαιρών, οὐκ ἔσει τὰν αὔριον 1 
τὰ πανσέληνον, μὴ οὐ σέ γε καὶ πατριώταν * Οἰδίπουν 
‘8 καὶ τροφὸν. καὶ ματέρ᾽ αὔξειν, 
6 καὶ χορεύεσθαι πρὸς ἡμῶν, ὡς ἐπὶ ἦρα φέροντα τοῖς 
: ἐμοῖς τυράννοις. 
«ἡ ἰήϊε Φοῖβε, σοὶ δὲ ταῦτ᾽ dpéor’ εἴη. 


ἀντ᾿" τίς σε, τέκνον, τίς σ᾽ ἔτικτε "τᾶν μακραιώνων dpa 1098 

2 Πανὸς ὀρεσσιβάτα ἔπα- 1100 
μὴ ᾿κμαθεῖν] ὥστε μὴ ob μαθεῖν Blaydes. 1090 οὐκ ἔσει τὰν Mss.: οὐκ 
Boe ΤΣ chk: Nenckt ὧν ore: τὰν fee Wecklaias oleh nbs seat ee 


See 
comment., and cp. 1101. 1091 Οἰδίπου Με I write Οἰδίπουν, 1097 col δὲ 
Mss.: σοὶ δ' of Kennedy. ΤΟΘΘ τῶν aiss.: τᾶν Heimsoeth.—apa L: ἄρα Heath. 


1089 μάντις: as Zi. 472 εἰ μὴ ‘yy Hermann Ant. 11. § 59. Wolff remarks 
παράφρων μάντις ἔφυν καὶ γνώμας | λειπο- that, if this play was produced on the 
μένα σοφᾶν: cp. Ὁ. C. 1080, Ant. 1160, i 

μαντεύομαι: 


ἱπείρων -- ἄπειρος: Hesych. 1. 433 ἀπεί- 

povas* γ νας τόθ "Pogonk 9p: Ovdery. 

Ellendt thinks that ἀπειράτους here meant 

ἀπεράντους (‘limitless’): but elsewhere cp. on 1138 χειμῶνα. The 

ἀπείρατος always=‘untried’ or ‘inex- ‘At the next full-moon we 

perienced.’ Conversely Soph. used ἄπει- _joyoiis παννυχίς, visiting the 

pos in the commoner sense of ἀπείρων, χοροί (Ant. 153), in honour 

‘vast,’ fr. 481 χιτὼν ἄπειρος ἐνδυτήριος covery that Oedipus ts of Theban birth 
κακῶν. περάω, to go through, πεῖρα and thou, Cithaeron, shalt be a theme 
{περία), a going-through (ferifus, feri- our song.’ Cp. Eur, Jon 1078, where, in 
culum), are closely akin to πέρα, beyond, sympathy with the nocturnal of 
πέρας, πεῖραρ a limit (Curt. E/ym. δὲ 356, the gods, ἀστερωπὸς | ἀνεχόρευσεν | 
357): in poetical usage, then, theirderiva- χορεύει δὲ Σελάνα. The rites of the 

tives might easily pass into each other's ban Dionysus were νύκτωρ τὰ πολλά (Eure 
meanings. Bacch. 486). 

1090 τὰν αὔριον πανσέληνον, ‘the 1091 πατριώταν, since Cithaeron 
fall-moon of to-morrow,’ acc. of ἡ αὔριον partly belongs to Boeotia; so Plutarch 
πανσέληνος (there is no adj. adpios), as οἵ Chaeroneia calls the Theban Dionysus 
Eur. Alc. 784 τὴν αὔριον μέλλουσαν, ace. 
of ἡ αὔριον μέλλουσα, Hipp. 1117 τὸν 
αὔριον χρόνον. At Athens the great θὲ subject to αὔξειν must be 
Dionysia were immediately followed by s understood, which is im- 
the THdvdia, a festival held at full-moon 
in the ae of the eae Liyost es Beek xa en 
(at the beginning of April): cp. A. ἐμέ, ‘sees thee honoured,” is possible ; 
Mommsen Heortol, p. 380, and Ἐν Fi 438-49 ἡμέρα glen σε καὶ διαφθερεῖ: bat 
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Cu. If Iam a seer or wise of heart, O Cithaeron, thou Strophe. 
shalt not fail—by yon heaven, thou shalt not!—to know at to- 
pews full moon that Oedipus honours thee as native to him, 
as his nurse, and his mother, and that thou art celebrated in 
our dance and song, because thou art well-pleasing to our prince, 

Ὁ Phoebus to whom we cry, may these things find favour in thy 


sight! 


Who was it, my son, who of the race whose years are many Anti. 
that bore thee in wedlock with Pan, the mountain-roaming 


Blaydes conject. κορᾶν. 1.00 πανὸσ ὀρεσσιβάτα προσπελασθεῖσ᾽ mss. (Lhas προσ- 
τελασθεῖσα, without elision.) To supply the want of a syllable after oe Her- 

mann inserted τις, Heath που: Wunder and others wrote ὀρεσσιβάταο: Dindorf con- 
fetus Νύμφα ὀρεσσιβάτᾳ που Mavi πλαθεῖσα. Lachmann restored πατρὸς πελασθεῖσ᾽. 


{is somewhat forced; and the order of dp (to fit), as=‘pleasant service.” 
i Ἶ After the phrase ἦρα φέρειν had arisen, 
ἐπὶ was joined adverbially with φέρειν, 
ἐπὶ ἦρα φέρειν being equivalent to ἦρα 
ἐπιφέρειν. Aristarchus, who according to 
Herodian first wrote ἐπίηρα, must have 
sores! isapoasle nests of sty 
in the passage of the Od. just 
quoted, as in 16. 375, 18. ers 
ἐμοῖς τυρ,, ze, to. Oedipus: for ie plur,, 
see on θανάτων, 497. 
thou art well-pleasing 1096 ήϊε, esp, as the Healer: see on 


fav, because οὐκ 184. 
bath denial Aoo7 σὰ is δὲ 150, Nib ob 
1, not merely ἔγωγε νέμω θεόν.- ἀρέστ᾽: i.e. consistent 
by the fact οἱ his birth in the with those oracles which still await a 
od: as Pindar says of a victor λύσις εὐαγής (921)- 
: 1098 Erucre: see on 870, 
10: ὧν : here not 
Lowe (Asc fe, 524 δαροβίοισι Got 
ow), but the 3s who, not 
erie Sp ah 
Hom. Benth tt fr as 5 
χορ. πρὸς ἡμῶν a3 ἃ ἀθανάτοισιν ἕπονται" 
ge 3979 n.): so Tyrrell 


bavi ean φοιτᾷ χοροήθεσι Νύμφαις, Lymn. 19, 2 
Sian risers Non ia 
Ἰατέρ᾽, as the place from wi λασθεῖσ’, the reading of the Mss., we 
Ὶ though it had been οτος note (1) the loss after ὀρεσσιβάτα of one 
05) 1452. syllable, answering to the last of ἀπείρων 
to be celebrated in 1087:'(2) the somewhat weak com- 
song: Ant. 1153 πάννυ- pound προσπελασθεῖσ᾽: (3) the gen, 
4 τὸν ταμίαν Ἴακχον. (Not where, for this sense, the dat. is more 
ty’ like ἀείδετο τέμενος, Pind. usual, as Aesch. P. V7, 896 μηδὲ πλαθείην 
γαμετῇ. L has κοίτῃ written over ὀρεσ- 
σιβάτα. I had thought of λέκτροις 
. But the gen. is quite ad- 
ae φέροντες. ἦρα missible: and on other grounds Lach- 
sing. froma nom. 7p, from mann’s πατρὸς πελασθεῖσ᾽ is far better, 


αὐ 10 
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8 Tpos πελασθεῖσ᾽; joey. *eivdreiplt τ τις 
84 Λοξίου; τῷ γὰρ πλάκες ἀγρόνομοι πᾶσαι φίλαι" 


“5 εἴθ᾽ ὁ Κυλλάνας ἀνάσσων, 


~ 8 εἴθ᾽ ὁ Βα; 


Vv δέξατ᾽ ἔκ του 
{τ Νυμφᾶν ἙἙλικωνίδων, αἷς πλεῖστα συμπαίζει. 


ΟΙ. «εἰ χρή τι κἀμὲ μὴ συναλλάξαντά πω, 


1104. 


5 x Ny ee ν see’ 
los θεὸς ναίων ἐπ᾿ ἄκρων ὀρέων εὕρημα. 


Π͵ιο 


"πρέσβεις, σταθμᾶσθαι, τὸν βοτῆρ᾽ ὁρᾶν “δοκῶ, 


" ὅνπερ πάλαι ζητοῦμεν. 


ἐν τε γὰρ μακρῷ 


ἡμέρᾳ ξυνᾷδει τῷδε τἀνδρὶ σύμμετρος, 


ἄλλως τε τοὺς ἄγοντας ὥσπερ οἰκέτας 


1101 ἣ σέ γε θυγάτηρ λοξίου L. Most of the later mss. insert τις before 


while a few agree with L. Arndt conjectures # σέ γ᾽ εὐνάτειρά τις. 


οὔρειος κόρα. 


Hartung, ay 


1107 εὕρημα] σ᾽ εὕρημα Dindorf: ἄγρευμα M. Seats ee 


λόχευμα ‘Wecklein: δώρημα Gleditsch: σε θρέμμα Wolff. 
with almost all the later Mss. (A has ἑλικωνιάδων by pate tn ae dexwwrl50s,)— 


since πατρὸς, written poe, would explain 
the whole corruption. 

1101 If in ‘1090 we keep οὐκ ἔσει 
τὰν ἀκα γα it is best to read here with 
Arndt, ἢ σέ Ὑ᾽ εὐνάτειρά. τις. On the 
view ἜΡΩΣ in 1090 τὰν ἐπιοῦσαν ἔσει was ἃ 
probable emendation (see Appendix on 
that verse), I proposed to read here, ἢ σέ 
¥ ἔφυσε πατὴρ | Λοξίας ; If the ce of 
ἔφυσε had once been lost (through a 
confusion with the preceding σέ), ΓῈ- 
ΦΥΠΑΤῊΡ might easily have become 
ΤΈΘΥΓΑΤΗΡ : the τις (which is not in 
Τὴ would have been inserted for metre’s 
sake, and the change of Λοξίας to Λοξίου 
would have followed. (It cannot be ob- 
jected that a mention of the mother is 
required here, since, as the context shows, 
the foremost’ thought is, ‘what god was 
thy sire?) It would be a very forced 
way of taking ἢ σέ γέ τις θυγάτηρ to make 
θυγάτηρ depend on μακραιώνων, ἀπὰ Λοξίου 
‘on πελασθεῖσ᾽ (i.e., ‘some daughter of the 
Nymphs wedded ‘to Pan, or haply to 
Loxias’). Nor does it seem easy to take 
ϑυγάτηρ with τᾶν μακραιώνων in both 
clauses Lien daughter of the Nymphs, 
wedded to Pan, or perhaps to Loxias’), 
On the whole, I now prefer Arndt’s cor- 
rection—For σέ ye in the second alter- 
native, ep. Ph. 1116 πότμος σε δαιμόνων 
τάδ᾽, | οὐδὲ σέ γε δόλος ἔσχεν. Her. 7. 
to (ad fin.) διαφορεύμενον ἥ κου ἐν γῇ τῇ 
᾿Αθηναίων ἢ σέ γε ἐν τῇ Λακεδαιμονίων. 


1103 πλάκες ἀγρόνομοι --πλ. 
νεμομένου, highlands affording open 
turage: so dypov. αὐλαῖς, Pir 
Apollo as a pastoral god had the 
Νόμιος (Theocr. 25. 21), which was 
connected with the legend of his mee 
as shepherd to Laomedon on Ida (//. ar, 
448) and to Admetus a ie 
Eur. a pp Ha ovbpas), 
= 17. 43 (Apollinis) aedes ut δ 
pastoris sunt apud Camirenses [ia 
ἐπιμηλίου, apud Naxios mou 
itemgque deus dpvox buns colitur, et 
Letios ναπαῖος [op. 
multa sunt cognomina per diversas 
tates ad dei pater cum 


Hom. Hymn. 3. 1 Ἑρμῆν ὕμνει, 
‘Abs at, Μαιάδος wet Kone 


glide conceptum vertice 

of Cyllene (now ate 

high, in N- Ἐν, Arcadia, 

the Boeotian in near Leubteas where 

Cithaeron is on the south and Helio Νὴ 

the west, with a glimpse of Parnassus 

behind it: see my Modern re . 

μάχαν oa Soren the Mss 
xos’ (though in Ὁ. C. 

give pe te Gegi=Uoverdat), but 


i 
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father? Or was it a bride of Loxias that bore thee? For 
dear to him are all the upland pastures. Or perchance ’twas 
Cyllene’s lord, or the Bacchants’ god, dweller on the hill-tops, 
that received thee, a new-born joy, from one of the Nymphs 
of Helicon, with whom he most doth sport, 


ΟΕ. Elders, if ’tis for me to guess, who have never met with 
him, I think I see the herdsman of whom we have long been in 
quest; for in his venerable age he tallies with yon stranger's years, 
and withal I know those who bring him, methinks, as servants 


Ἑλικωνίδων Porson. ἐλικωπίδων Wilamowitz. 


δ) has been erased after «. 
opengl 


δε, πρέσβεις, χαίρετ᾽. 


cp. Aesch. Pers. 840 (where the 
1114 ἄλλως τε] 


1111 πρέσβει L. A letter (evi- 


‘A very late hand has written vy over et. ‘The other 
βου (received by Blaydes and Campbell), or πρέσβυν Sie, 


rus is. , ὑμεῖς 
fuck gives duiids τε, and further conjec- 


‘the god of the Βάκχοι, the god of Bac. 
; Hom. Hymn. 19. 46 ὁ Bax- 

χειος Διόνυσος : Ο. Ὁ. 678 ὁ Βακχιώτας. 
Διόνυσος, Some would always write Βάκ- 
Ὁμήρειος, Αἰάντειος, etc.): on 
sother hand, Baxxeios is said to have 
been Attic (cp. Kaduetos): see Chandler, 


sent away from Thebes to do the work 
of aherdsman (761). Oedipus had sum- 
mmoned him awe see, whether he 
woul of λ) or of one λῃστής 
(4). “ine meadeatlon ἀπ τον 

arisen, Is he identical with that 
herdsman of Laius (1040) who had given 
up the infant Oedipus to the Corinthian 


lccentuation, § 38, 2nd ed. 
7 εὕρημα ex the sudden shepherd? He is now seen approaching. 
With his coming, the two threads of dis- 
covery are brought together. 

1110 κἀμὲ, as well αὐ you, who per- 
haps know better (1115).---μὴ συναλ- 
λάξαντά πῶ, though I have never come 
περιώσιι into intercourse with him, have never 
=a lucky met him: see on 34, and cp. 1130. 

ΡΥ thought. 1112 ἐν.. γήρᾳ: ἐν describes the con- 

" ing,’ Ἶ ἐῶν eo ‘ai is, as Pi 185 ἕν τ᾽ 

found δύναις ὁμοῦ | λιμῷ τ᾽ olerpbs: Ai. τοι! 
Ἂ ἐν γήρᾳ βαρύν. : 
1118 ξυνάδει with τῷδε τἀνδρὶ : σύμ- 
pereos merely strengthens and defines it: 
¢ agrees with this man in the tale of his 


years. 

1114 ἄλλως τε, and moreover: cp. 
Her. 8. 142 ἄλλως τε τούτων ἁπάντων 
αἰτίους γενέσθαι δουλοσύνης τοῖσι Ἕλλησι 
᾿Αθηναίους οὐδαμῶς ἀνασχετόν (‘and be- 
sides,’ introducing anadditional argument). 
Soph. has ἄλλως τε kal= ‘especially,’ 22. 


ιάδων (MSS.), ad Eur. Or. 
‘als answers to δέ in 1097, 
ctured Ἑλικῶνος αἷσι. But 
, a8 the metrical place 

ὁ to he either short or 
1354. ‘I know them as servants” would 
be ἔγνωκα ὄντας οἰκέτας, The ὥσπερ 
gan be explained only by an elipse: dowsp 
re 


ὧν γνοίην οἰκέτας ἐμαντοῦ. 3). 
᾿ 
(ea ine 


it merely serves to mark 
sion as they come in sight: 

who bring him as (methinks) servants of 
mine own. 


¢ from Corinth, It is dis- 
it Oedipus is the son of Laius. 
a6, ‘The οἰκεύς, who alone 
m the slaughter of Laius and 
g, had at his own request been 
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νἔγνωκ᾽ ἐμαντοῦ' τῇ δ᾽ ἐπιστήμῃ σύ μου 


νυ προὔχοις τά; 


Χο. 


χ᾽ ἄν που, τὸν Borge Bay πάρος. 
ἔγνωκα γάρ, σάφ᾽ ἴσθι: Λαΐου γὰρ ἦν 


Yetrep τις ἄλλος πιστὸς ὡς νομεὺς ἀνήρ. 
ΟΙ." σὲ πρῶτ᾽ ἐρωτῶ, τὸν Κορίνθιον ἕένον, 
"ἢ τόνδε φράζεις; AL. τοῦτον, ὅνπερ εἰσορᾷς. 


OL.» οὗτος σύ, 
ee 
oo av 


σ᾽ ἐρωτῶ. 


πρέσβυ, δεῦρ. 


ὁ μοι φώνει βλέπων 
Λαΐου ποτ᾽ ἦσθα σύ; 


OEPATION. : 
v%, δοῦλος οὐκ ὠνητός, ἀλλ᾽ οἴκοι τραφείς. 


OL. " ἔργον μεριμνῶν ποῖον ἢ βίον τίνα ; 
ΘΕ." ποίμναις τὰ πλεῖστα τοῦ βίου συνειπόμην. 


ΘΕ. 


OL «χώροις μάλιστα πρὸς τίσι ξύναυλος ὧν; 
ἢ, μὲν Κιθαιρών, ἦν δὲ πρό, 


ὡρος τόπος. 


ΟἹ. τὸν ἄνδρα τόνδ᾽ οὖν οἶσθα τῇδέ που μαθών ; 


ΘΕ." τί 


OI. “τόνδ᾽ ὃς πάρεστιν: ἢ ξυναλλάξας τί πω; 


tures ὄντας for ὥσπερ. 
Βαηᾶ.-- ξυναλλάξασ 


See comment. 


ἣμα δρῶντα; ποῖον ἄνδρα καὶ λέγεις ; 


1130 


1180 ἢ L ist hand, corrected to }byalater 
the first X made from », as if the scribe 


had begun to write 


avtigas. The later Mss, are divided between the alternative readings, ἢ ξυναλλάξας 
fas E, Bodl. Land. 54, Vat. a, c), and 7 ξυνήλλαξας (as A, Τί V, a). othe change of 


1117 γάρ, it 


assent (‘you are right, 
ford ees), 73 


+ Ph. 756: Ant. 639, etc.— 
e, ν... : a comma at ἦν 
is admissible (cp. 1122), but would not 
strictly represent the construction here, 
im Which the Kdea—Aatou ἦν ιτὸε vowed 
εἴπερ τις G\Qos—has been modified by 
the restrictive ὡς before νομεύς, ---ὧς onl; 
means that the sense in which a νομεύς 
can show πίστις is narrowly limited by 
the sphere of his work. See on 763: cp. 
1078. 

1119 τὸν Κορίνθ. ξένον with σὲ, in- 
stead of a vocative, gives a peremptory 
tone: Ant. 441 σὲ δή, σὲ τὴν νεύουσαν els 
πέδον κάρα, | φὴς ἢ καταρνεῖ kor. where 
the equivalent of ἐρωτῷ here is under- 
stood. Cp. Ai. 71 οὗτος, σὲ τὸν τὰς κιτιλ. 
So in the nomin. Xen. Cyr. 4. 5. 22 σὺ 
δ᾽, ἔφη, ὃ τῶν Ὑρκανίων ἄρχων, ὑπόμεινον. 
Blaydes thinks that τῷ Κορινθίῳ ξένῳ in 
Ar. Th, 404 comeshence. Surely rather 
from the Sthenoboea of Eur. ap. Athen. 
427 Ἑ πεσὸν δέ νιν λέληθεν οὐδὲν ἐκ χερόξ, 
JAAN’ εὐθὺς αὐδᾷ, τῷ Κορινθίῳ ξένῳ. 


1121 Cp. Tr. 402 οὗτος, βλέφ' ὧδε. 

1123 ithe old Attic form of the 1st 
pets from ἐα Wi 4. gat, Hers a. το) 
so the best mss. in Plat. Phaed. 61 B, etc. 
‘That Soph, used # here and in the Miobe 
(fr. 409) ἢ γὰρ φίλη ᾿γὼ τῶνδε τοῦ προ- 
φερτέρου, is stated by the schol. on 77, 
3, 533 and on Od. 8. 186. L has qv 
here and always, except in Ὁ, C. 973, 
1366, where it gives ἧ. In Eur. Fe. 
474.9 μὲν τύραννος xels τύρανν᾽ ἐγημάμην 
is Elmsley’s corr. οἵ ἦμεν τύραννοι Kore 
On the other hand Eur, at has ἦν 
in several places where ἢ is impossible: 
Hipp. 1012 μάταιος ἄρ᾽ jv, οὐδαμοῦ μὲν 
οὖν φρενῶν: H. F. 1416 ὡς ἐς τὸ λῆμα 
παντὸς ἦν ἥσσων ἀνήρ: Alc. 655 παῖε δ' 
ἣν ἐγώ σοι τῶνδε διάδοχος δόμων τ Ton 280 
βρέφος νεογνὸν μητρὸς ἦν ἐν ἀγκάλαιπ.--- 
οἴκοι τραφείς, and so more in the con- 
fidence of the master: ep. schol, Ar. By. 
2 (on Παφλάγονα τὸν νεώνητον), πεφῦ- 
καμεν γὰρ καὶ τῶν οἰκετῶν πισ- 
πεύειν τοῖς οἴκοι γεννηθεῖσι καὶ τραφεῖσιν 
Goin do κτησώμεθα πριάμενοι, SH ΘΗ ΔΜΣ 
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of mine own. But perchance thou mayest have the advantage 
of me in knowledge, if thou hast seen the herdsman before. 

Cu. Aye, I know him, be sure; he was in the service of 
Lafus—trusty as any man, in his shepherd's place. 


[Zhe herdsman is brought in. 


Or. I ask thee first, Corinthian stranger, is this he whom 
thou meanest? ΜῈ. This man whom thou beholdest. 

Og. Ho thou, old man—I would have thee look this way, 
and answer all that I ask thee—Thou wast once in the service 


of Latus ? 


HERDSMAN. 
I was—a slave not bought, but reared in his house. 


_ OF. 
HE. 


Employed in what labour, or what way of life? 
For the best part of my life I tended flocks. 


Or. And what the regions that thou didst chiefly haunt? 
HE. Sometimes it was Cithaeron, sometimes the neigh- 


bouring ground. 


Or. Then wottest thou of having noted yon man in these 


Parts— 
HE. 
OE. 


Doing what ?...What man dost thou mean?... 
This man here—or of having ever met him before? 


into # probably induced the change of the aor. participle into the aor. indic.—mw] 
i Bete was bern mada from.o oF a after cramre of at least two other letters: The 


‘was never πωσ or wou: Diibner suggests ove, Campbell ποτέ, 


The last letter 


Seems to have been ¢, and the word may perhaps have been mépor.—mwa τι ποὺ 


re called οἰκογενεῖς aie Men, 820: 
Chrys, 15. 25 τοὺς παρὰ σφίσι γεν- 
πε υναν exhote), δίκοῦρα. 
φεῖς (Pollux 3. 78), ἐνδογενεῖς (oft. in 
inscriptions, ας C. ZG. τ. 828), or οἰκό- 
ape [Dem.] or. 13 § 24, Hesych. 2 


1124 μεριμνῶν. In classical Greek 
μεριμνᾶν is usu. ‘to give one’s thought 
to a question’ (as of philosophy, Xen. 
Mem. 4. 7.6 τὸν ταῦτα μεριμνῶντα) ; here 
merely= ‘to be occupied with’: ep. Cyr. 
8. 7,12 τὸ πολλὰ μεριμνᾶν: and so in the 
WM. T., 1 Cor. 7. 33 μεριμνᾷ τὰ τοῦ κόσ- 

Ῥ. ‘dwelling with? 


μου. 
1126 
Ai, 611): here, after πρὸς, 
merely: ‘having thy haunts’: an instance 
of that red government “which 
low 1208 ἐν πό- 


τείων drep: Ph. 81 κενὴν οἴκησιν ἀνθρώ- 


πὼν δίχα: Ant. 910 ἔρημος πρὸς φίλων: 
445 ἔξω βαρείας αἰτίας ἐλεύθερον. 


1127 ἦν μὲν, as if replying to χῶροι. 
τίνες ἦσαν πρὸς ols Ev, ἦσθα; 

1128 οἶσθα with ,, are you aware 
of having observed this man here? Cp. 
1142 οἶσθα... δούτ; We could not render, 
‘do you ἄπστυ this man, through havit 
observed him?’ εἰδέναι, implying intui- 
tive apprehension, is said ‘st knowing 
facts and propositions: in regard to per- 
sons, it is not used in the mere sense of 
“being acquainted with one’ (γνωρίζω), 
but only in that of ‘knowing one’s cha- 
racter,’ as Eur. Med. 39 ἐγῷδα τήνδε. 
So scire, wissen, savoir, fia. sapere. On 
the other hand, γιγνώσκω, implying a 
process κα —< lies to 
mediate know! the senses, 
of external οὐράν! so noscere, Rennen, 
connaitre, Ital. conoscere. Cp. Cope in 
Fourn. of Philology τ. 79+ 

1129 καὶ λέγεις: see on 772. 

1180 The constr. is μαθών. «ἢ 
ξυναλλάξας ; Oed. takes no more notice 
Of the herdsman’s nervous interruption 
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ΘΕ. "οὐχ dare γ᾽ εἰπεῖν ἐν τάχει μνήμης πο. 
ΑΓ." κοὐδέν γε θαῦμα, δέσποτ᾽ " ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ σι 
ἡ ἀγνῶτ᾽ ἀναμνήσω νιν. εὖ γὰρ οἱ 
" κάτοιδεν ἦμος τὸν Κιθαιρῶνος τόπον 
"ὃ μὲν διπλοῖσι ποιμνίοις, ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἑνὶ 
‘ ἐπλησίαζον τῷδε τἀνδρὶ τρεῖς ὅλους 
" ἐξ ἦρος εἰς ἀρκτοῦρον ἑκμήνους χρόνους" 
ν χειμῶνα δ᾽ ἤδη τἀμά τ᾽ εἰς ἔπαυλ᾽ ἐγὼ 
ν ἤλαυνον οὗτός τ᾽ εἰς τὰ Λαΐου σταθμά. 
i λέγω τι τούτων, ἢ οὐ λέγω πεπραγμένον ; 
ΘΕ. λέγεις ἀληθῆ, καίπερ ἐκ μακροῦ χρόνου. 


ὥς 
᾿ 
οτι 


1140 


Blaydes. 1181 ὕπο] ἄπο Reiske. 1185 £. Heimsoeth conject. νέμων διπλοῖσι 
ποιμνίοις, ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἑνί, | ἐπλησίαζε. 1187 ἐμμήνουσ Ly with almost all the πεῖ 
Mss.: but the Trin. ΜΒ, has ἐκμήνους, whence Porson restored éxuijyous, 


1188 χω. 


than is necessary for the purpose of stern- 
ly keeping iin’ tothe polat. ἤ αὐνήλν 
iS...3 ‘have you ever met him?’ mars 
the force of the passage. The testimony 
of L te has the inore weight 
since this is the less obvious reading. Cp. 
verse 1037, which continues after an in- 
terruption the construction of verse 1035. 
1131 οὐχ ὥστε γ᾽ εἰπεῖν: cp. 361.— 
μνήμης ὕπο, at the prompting of memory, 
—vré having a like force as in compound 
verbs meaning to ‘suggest,’ etc.: Plut. 
Mor. 813 Ἑ λογισμοὺς οὖς ὁ Περικλῆς αὖ- 
τὸν ὑπεμίμνησκεν, recalled to his mind: 
so ὑποβολεύς (ib.), ‘a prompter.’ ‘The 
phrase is more poetical and elegant than 
μνήμης dao, the conjecture of Reiske. 
Blaydes, reading ἄπο, compares ἀπὸ τῆς 
γλώσσης (O. C930). 
1132 £. κούδέν ye: cp. Ph. 38 n. 
ἀγνῶτ᾽ --οὐ γιγνώσκοντα, not recognising 


me: 677 n. 

1184 Soph. has the epic ἦμος in two 
other places of dialogue, 7. 531 (an- 
swered by rijuos) and 155; also once in 
lyrics i. 935; Eur, once in lyrics (Hee. 
915); Aesch. and Comedy, never.—rév 
Kibaipavos τόπον. The sentence be- 
gins as if it were meant to proceed thus: 
τὸν K. τόπον ὁ μὲν διπλοῖς ποιμνίοις ἔνε- 
μεν, ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἑνὶ (ἔνεμον), πλησιάζων αὐτῷ: 
but, the verb ἔνεμε having been post- 
ΤῊΣ the participle πλησιάζων is irregu- 

ly combined with the notion of ἔνεμον 
Cay ene into a finite verb, ἐπλησίαζον: 
thus leaving τὸν K. τόπον without any 


proper government. (In the above ex- 

pcatics: the act. voice of γέμω has 
en used, since this was specially said 

of shepherds: cp. Xen. Cyr. 

ἐπεὶ ὄρη ἀγαθὰ ἔχετε, ἐθέλοιτ᾽ av 

ταῦτα τοὺς ’Apuevlous ; i 

also be correct, as=‘to 

the irr 


λάζει (Eur. Andy. 1167), ‘is carried to- 
dat. 


wards the house,’ the τῷδε 

after ἐπλησίαζον here is proof in 

that the verb does not govern τόπον: 

further the sense required is not “ap- 
roached,’ but ‘occupied.’ Brunck, ta- 
ing τῷδε τἀνδρὶ as= ἐμοί, was for chang- 

ing ἐπλησίαζον to ἐπλησίαζε: 

adds the new complication of ani 

μέν and δέ. The text is probably δὶ 

Heimsoeth’s conjecture, νέμων for δ᾽ 

with ἐπλησίαζε, is attractive, but the 

renthetic ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἑνί is then very: 

Nauck proposes ἐν Κιθαιρῶνος 

(this with Blaydes) νομεὺς διπλοῖσε 

os ἐπιστατῶν | ἐπλησίαζε: but this is to 

re-write, not to correct. - 


1187 ἐξ ἦρος εἰς ἀρκτοῦρον ς- from 


=" 
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HE. Not so that I could speak at once from memory. 
ΜΕ. And no wonder, master. But I will bring clear recol- 
lection to his ignorance. I am sure that he well wots of the 


time when we abode in the region of Cithaeron,—he with two 
locks, I, his comrade, with one,—three full half-years, from 
spring to Arcturus; and then for the winter I used to drive my 


flock to mine own fold, and he took his to the fold of Latus. 
Did aught of this happen as I tell, or did it not? 
ΗΕ. Thou speakest the truth—though ’tis long ago. 


“αιῶνα Lt χειμῶνι τ. 


“Eurn became the gen. in some copies (Τ᾽ has χειμῶνος, with yp. χειμῶνι), 


As the accus. was changed into the easier dat., so the dat. in 


In A there 


ἄς an erasure over the νι of χειμῶνι, but no trace (I think) of a, 


March to September. In March the 
herd of Polybus drove his flock up to 
ithaeron from Corinth, and met the 
Therd of Laius, who had brought up his 
lock from the plain of Thebes. For six 
smonths they used to consort inthe upland 
‘of Cithaeron; then, in September, 
Qwhen Arcturus to be visible a 
ittle before dawn, they parted, taking 
‘their flocks for the winter into home- 
‘steads near Corinth and Thebes.—dpr- 
τοῦρον, (the star a of the. constellation 
) ee so called in Hes. Op, 566 
mee (610) his appearance as ἃ morning 
‘is the for the vintage. | Hippo- 
Leena +. 4, has περὶ ἀρκτοῦρον 
asst ie Welere. the axtsinval ect. 
tox’: and Thuc. 2. 78 uses περὶ ἀρκτού- 
rors. to denote the same season. 


se geo ee 


κα, χρόνου: the statement in Lidd. 
Scott's Lexicon (6th ed.) that it is 
was due to a misunderstanding 

Brassa πλὴν τῆν ep σε; νόσου) just 
this form. 

cheb pos En) aber ἔκπλευρον, 
form ἐξμέδιμνον in Ar. Pax 631 is an 
ficism: cp. row Plat. Comicus fr. 
5 Meineke quotes Philemon (a 
an who wrote on the Attic dia- 
᾿Αττικῶς μὲν ἕξπουν καὶ Exdwor λέ- 

rep καὶ παρὰ Σοφοκλεῖ ἐξπηχυστί: 
“ae aye 345, “BEyuos, πόλι: 
᾿Αττικὴν ἔχουσα. Βο- 

Beater A Aristotle uses the form 

vos (which occurs in a, perhaps in- 
‘erpol: of Xen., Hellen. 2. 3..9)3 
Gdrous. "The Attic dislect 

mevrémous to πεντά- 

to ὀκτάπουτ, but always 


said πενταπλοῦς, ἐξαπλοῦς, ὀκταπλοῦ. 
1188 The fact that 1, has χειμῶνα 
without notice of a variant, while some 
other ass, notice it asa variant on their 
χειμῶνι, is in favour of the accus., the 
harder reading. It may be rendered ¢ 
the winter,’ since it involves the notion 
of the time during which the flock was to 
remain in the ἔπαυλα. It is, however, 
one of those temporal aecusatives which 
are almost adverbial, the idea of duration 
being merged in that of season, so that 
they can even be used concurrently with 
a temporal genitive: Her. 3. 117 τὸν 
μὲν γὰρ χειμῶνα ὕει σφι ὃ θεός.. τοῦ 
δὲ θέρεος σπείροντες ... χρηΐσκοντο τῷ 
lets. με ούξηςἤς μέγ ἡμέων ἰχθῦς ἀ- 
γρεύει, τὴν δὲ νύκτα τάδε αὐτῷ χρᾶται, 
2... τὴν ὥρην ἐπαγινέειν σφι αἶγας, fat 
the due season.’ ἤ. 151 τὸν αὐτὸν τοῦτον 
χρόνον πέμψαντας... ἀγγέλου». Cp. above, 
1090 τὰν αὔριον πανσέληνον. The ten- 
dency to such a use of the accus. may 
have been an old trait of the popular 
language (cp. ἀωρίαν ἥκοντες Ar. Ach. 
23, καιρὸν ἐφήκεις Soph. Ai. 34). Modern 
Greek regularly uses the accus. for the 
old temporal dat.: e.g. τὴν τρίτην ἡμέραν 
for τῇ τρίτῃ ἡμέρᾳ. Classical prose would 
here use the genit.: Thuc. τ. 30 χειμῶνος 
ἤδη ἀνεχώρησαν. The division of the year 
implied is into fap, θέρος (including ὁπώ- 
pa), and χειμών (including Sobraper 
ἐγμένον, sete 
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ES ᾿ εἰπὲ νῦν, τότ᾽ οἶσθα παῖδά μοί τινα 
‘Bods, ὡς ἐμαυτῷ θρέμμα θρεψαίμην ἐγώ ; 
ΘΕ. τί δ᾽ ἔστι; πρὸς τί τοῦτο τοὔπος ἱστορεῖς ; 
ΑΓ," ὅδ᾽ ἐστίν, ὦ τᾶν, κεῖνος ὃς τότ᾽ ἦν νέος. 
ΘΕ." οὐκ εἰς ὄλεθρον; οὐ σιωπήσας ἔσει; 
ΟΙ." ἃ, μὴ κόλαζε, πρέσβυ, τόνδ᾽, ἐπεὶ τὰ σὰ 

ν δεῖται κολαστοῦ μᾶλλον ἢ τὰ τοῦδ᾽ ἔπη. 
ΘΕ." τί δ᾽, ὦ φέριστε δεσποτῶν, ἁμαρτάνω; 
OL.) οὐκ ἐννέπων τὸν παῖδ᾽ ὃν οὗτος ἱστορεῖ. 
ΘΕ." λέγει γὰρ εἰδὼς οὐδέν, ἀλλ᾽ ἄλλως πονεῖ. 
OL.’ σὺ πρὸς χάριν μὲν οὐκ ἐρεῖς, κλαίων δ᾽ ἐρεῖς. 
ΘΕ. μὴ δῆτα, πρὸς θεῶν, τὸν γέροντά μ᾽ αἰκίσῃ. 


OL» οὐ 


ὡς τάχος τις τοῦδ᾽ ἀποστρέψει χέρας ; 


ΘΕ; δύστηνος, ἀντὶ τοῦ; τί προσχρήζων μαθεῖν ; 
OL! τὸν παῖδ᾽ ἔδωκας τῷδ᾽ ὃν οὗτος ἱστορεῖ; 
ΘΕ: ἔδωκ᾽. ὀλέσθαι δ᾽ ὥφελον τῇδ᾽ ἡμέρᾳ. 

OL: ἀλλ᾽ εἰς τόδ᾽ ἥξεις μὴ λέγων ye τοὔνδικον. 
ΘΕ. πολλῷ γε μᾶλλον, ἣν φράσω, διόλλυμαι. 
OL.’ Seba ὡς ἔοικεν, ἐς τριβὰς ἐλᾷ. 


ΘΕ οὖ᾽. 
ΟἹ." πόθεν 


Ar ἔγωγ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ εἶπον ὡς δοίην πάλαι. 
iv; οἰκεῖον, ἢ ᾿ξ ἄλλου τινός ; 


ΘΕ. ἐμὸν μὲν οὐκ ἔγωγ᾽, ἐδεξάμην δέ του. 
ΟἹ. τίνος πολιτῶν τῶνδε κἀκ ποίας στέγης ; 
ΘΕ. μὴ πρὸς θεῶν, μή, δέσποθ᾽, ἱστόρει πλέον. 
OI.: ὄλωλας, εἴ σε ταῦτ᾽ ἐρήσομαι πάλιν. 

ΘΕ. τῶν Λαΐου τοίνυν τις ἦν γεννημάτων. 


1248 véos] βρέφος Wecklein. 


1144 τί 8 tor;=‘what is the 
matter?’ ‘what do you mean?’ Cp, 
319 (π.).--πρὸς τί cannot be connected 
as a relative clause with τί δ᾽ ἔστι, since 
τίς in classical Greek can replace ὅστις 
only where there is an indirect question ; 
eg. εἰπὲ τί σοι φίλον. Cp. Zl. 316: Tr. 
330. Hellenistic Greek did not always 
observe this rule: Mark xiv. 36 οὐ τί ἐγὼ 
θέλω, ἀλλὰ τί σύ. 

1146 ὦ τᾶν, triumphantly, ‘my good 
friend.’ It is not meant to be a trait of 
rustic speech: in Ph. 1387 Neoptolemus 
uses it to Philoctetes; in Eur. Her. 321 
Tolaus to Demophon, and #. 688 the 
ϑεράπων to Tolaus; in Bacch. 802 Diony- 
‘sus to Pentheus. 


1146 οὐκ εἰς ὄλεθρον; see on 430,— 
οὐ σιωπήσας ἔσει; =a fut, —at 
once, or once for all; Dem. or, 4 8 80 τὰ 
δέοντα ἐσόμεθα ἐγνωκότες καὶ μα- 
ταίων ἀπηλλαγμένοι. So Ant. 1067 ἄντι- 
δοὺς ἔσει, O. C. 816 λυπηθεὶς ἔσει. The 
situation shows that this is not am ‘aside.’ 
The θεράπων, while really terrified, could 
affect to resent the assertion that his 
master had been a foundling. 

1147 κόλαζε: of , Ai. 1107 
τὰ σέμν᾽ ἔπη | κόλαζ᾽ ἐκείνου. On the 
Harvard stage, the Theban δὲ 1146 was 
about to strife the Corinthian (see § 9 of 
the first note in the Appendix). 

11496 : in tragedy Nero 

‘he 39 {Ἐτεύκλέες, 


and Aesch, 
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ΜΕ. Come, tell me now—wottest thou of having given me 
aboy in those days, to be reared as mine own foster-son ? 
He. What now? Why dost thou ask the question ? 
ΜῈ. Yonder man, my friend, is he who then was young. 
HE. Plague seize thee—be silent once for all! 
ΟΕ. Ha! chide him not, old man—thy words need chiding 
more than his. 
And wherein, most noble master, do I offend? 
In not telling of the boy concerning whom he asks. 
He speaks without knowledge—he is busy to no purpose. 
Thou wilt not speak with a good grace, but thou shalt 


Nay, for the gods’ love, misuse not an old man! 

Ho, some one—pinion him this instant! 

Alas, wherefore? what more wouldst thou _learn ὃ 
Didst thou give this man the child of whom he asks? 
I did —and would I had perished that day! 

Well, thou wilt come to that, unless thou tell the honest 


Nay, much more am I lost, if I speak. 

The fellow is bent, methinks, on more delays... 

No, no!—I said before that I gave it to him. 
Or. Whence hadst thou got it? In thine own house, or 

from another ? 

HE. Mine own it was not—I had received it from a man. 
ΟΕ. From whom of the citizens here? from what home? 
HE. Forbear, for the gods’ love, master, forbear to ask more! 
Or. Thou art lost if I have to question thee again. 
He. It was a child, then, of the house of Laius. MH 


Kodpelwr ἄναξ) ; ironical in Plat. Phacdr. 1168 εἰς τόδ᾽ -- εἰς τὸ ὀλέσθαι: ΑἹ. 
ὃ 1365 αὐτὸς ἐνθάδ' ἵξομαι, ἐ.6. εἰς τὸ Odm- 


1162 πρὸς ιν, as to oblige: τεέσϑαι. 
a or. 8§1 ees ἔχθραν ruciobat 1160 és τριβὰς ἐλᾷ, will push (the 
μήτε πρὸς χάριν: Ph. 594 matter) to delays (Ant. 577 μὴ τριβὰς 
κράτος, by main force.—xdal- ér), —is bent on protracting his delay: 
ΠΟ @y: see on 4or. ἐλαύνειν as in Her. 2. 124 ἐς πᾶσαν κακό. 
Cp. Ai. 72 τὸν τὰς αἰχμαλωτίδας τητα ἐλάσαι, they said that he went cil 
drevOivovra(preparatoryto /engtks in wickedness: Tyrtaeus 11. 10 
: Od, 22, 189 σὺν δὲ πόδας xeipds ἀμφοτέρων δ' εἰς κόρον ἠλάσατε, ye had 
taken your fill of both. For the fut., ex- 
pressing resolve, cp. Ar. dv. 759 αἶρε 
πλῆκτρον, εἰ μαχεῖ. 
1161 οὐ δῆτ᾽ ἔγωγε, as Ph. 735, 
sc, ἐγώ. This agrees 70. 1208. Remark πάλαι referring to 
ws usage: see Zr. 377 ὦ 1157: 50 dudum can refer to ἃ recent 
(n.): ch the adj. could also 
ed, (cp, 1071). 
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OL.” i, δοῦλος, a κείνου τις 


ΘΕ. οἶμοι, πρὸς αὐτῷ ae εἰμὶ τῷ 
OL "κἄγωγ᾽ ἀκούειν: ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως ἐρόπο 


ZOPOKAEOYE 


γεγώς: 
«νῷ λέγειν. 


1170 


ΘΕ." κείνου γέ 2 τοι δὴ παῖς ἐκλήζεθ'. ἡ δ᾽ ἔσω 
ἡ κάλλιστ᾽ ἃ ἂν εἴποι σὴ γυνὴ τάδ᾽ ὡς ἔχει. 
ΟΙ." ἢ γὰρ δίδωσιν ἦδε σοι; ΘΕ. μάλιστ᾽, ἄναξ. 


OL’ ὡς πρὸς τί χρείας; 


ΘΕ. ὡς ἀναλώσαιμί νιν. 


Oly τεκοῦσα τλήμων ; OE. θεσφάτων x ὄκνῳ κακῶν. 1175 


ΟΙ" ποίων ; A 


ΘΕ. κτενεῖν. νιν τοὺς τεκόντας ἦν 


λόγος. 


Ol.’ πῶς δῆτ᾽ ἀφῆκας τῷ γέροντι τῷδε σύ; 
ΘΕ." κατοικτίσας, ὦ δέσποϑ᾽, ὡς ἄλλην aes 
"δοκῶν ἀποίσειν, αὐτὸς ἔνθεν ἦν: ὁ δὲ 


γ κάκ᾽ ἐς μέγιστ᾽ ἔσωσεν. 


εἰ γὰρ οὗτος εἶ 1180 


ν ὅν φησιν οὗτος, ἴσθι δύσποτμος γεγώς. 
OL.y ἰοὺ ἰού" τὰ πάντ᾽ ἂν ἐξήκοι σαφῆ. 

υ ὦ φῶς, τελευταῖόν σε προσβλέψαιμι νῦν, 

ν' ὅστις 'πέφασμαι pis τ' ἀφ᾿ ὧν οὐ χρῆν, ξὺν οἷς τ᾽ 

"οὐ χρῆν ὁμιλῶν, ous τέ μ᾽ οὐκ ἔδει κτανών. 


στρ. «΄.ν ΧΟ. 


1185 


hot γενεαὶ βροτῶν, 


Y2as ὑμᾶς ἴσα καὶ τὸ μηδὲν ζώσας ἐναριθμῶ. 


1170 ἀκούων L, with most of the later Mss., including A. But in some (as V, V4 


V4, V4) ἀκούων has been made from ἀκούειν. 
reads ἀκούειν (Mor. 322 C, 1093 8). The schol. in L, 


Plutarch, "who twice quotes this verse, 
κἀγὼ ὡσαύτως εἰμὶ τῷ viv 


Snobeir, cannot be taken} However, a2. proving ‘that lie ead te aaah aca 


(1) ‘he was one of the children of Laius’; 
or (2) *he was one of the children of the 
household of Laius,’ τῶν Λαΐου being gen. 
of οἱ Λαΐου. The ambiguity is brought 
‘out by 1168. See on 814. 
1168 κείνου τις γεγώς, some 
‘one belonging by birth to his race, the 
jenit. depending on the notion of γένος 
in he ag. like δωμάτων ὑπόστεγοι, El. 
1386. 
τ τευ τῦτι εἰοιρ οι the horror,—close 
on uttering it: (ὥστε) λέγειν being added 
to explain the particular sense in which 
he is πρὸς τῷ δεινῷ, as ἀκούειν defines 
that in which Oedipus is so. Cp. Zi. 
841 τῶν ἐμῶν. ἵμερον τέκνων... ἔσχε δαί- 
σασθαι: Plat. Crito 52 Β οὐδ' ἐπιθυμία 
σε ἄλλης πόλεως οὐδ᾽ ἄλλων νόμων ἔλαβεν 
εἰδέναι. 
1171 While γέ τοι, γε μέντοι, γε μὲν 
δή are comparatively frequent, γέ τοι δή 


is rarer: we find it in Ar. Mud. 372, 


Plato Phaedr. 264 A, Rep, 476 Ἐ, orn 
Crito 44 .C. 


1174 ds=‘in her intention’: 
848. - πρὸς τί χρείας nearly =m 
χρείαν, with a bee to what 


1176 τοὺς ντας, not, 
a bps (999), but ‘his ‘aha 


would tn a 
σοντι. 


cp. 0. C. 1969 Bias Tha] ἡμᾶς | 
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A slave? or one born of his own race? 
Ah me—I am on the dreaded brink of speech. 
And I of hearing; yet must I hear. 
H Thou must know, then, that ’twas said to be his own 
child—but thy lady within could best say how these things are. 


Or. How?" She gave it to thee? 


HE. Yea, O king. 


Or. For what end? HE. That I should make away with it. 


ΟΕ. 
evil prophecies. 

ΟΕ. What were they? 
slay his sire. 


Her own child, the wretch? 


HE. Aye, from fear of 


ΗΕ. The tale ran that he must 


Or. Why, then, didst thou give him up to this old man? 
. He. Through pity, master, as deeming that he would bear 
Thim away to another land, whence he himself came; but he 


Saved him for the direst woe. 


For if thou art what this man 
Saith, know that thou wast born to misery. =~ ~ 
OE. Oh, oh! All brought to pass—all true! Thou 


light, 


amay I now look my last on thee—I who have been found 
accursed in birth, accursed in wedlock, accursed in the shedding 


«οὐ blood! 


[He rushes into the palace. 


Cu. Alas, ye generations of men, how mere a shadow do I 


«ἀκούειν might be an instrum. dat. 
Sepcbuess dies 
= ee 


phrasing ἀκούων. 
χρῆν ὁμιλῶν L+ ob χρῆν μ᾽ ὁμιλῶν τ, and 


count your life! 


1172 κάλλιστ᾽] Nauck 
e older 


1186 ἰὼ] The rst hand in L wrote ὦ (found also in later 


Mss.) ; 


has corrected it to ἰώ, rightly, since ἰῴ answers to ὅστις in 1197. 


3188 ἐναριθμῶ] ἐναριθμῶι (i.e. ἐν ἀριθμῷ) L rst hand; the final « has been almost 


τίους πέμψον. 

1180 κάκ᾽: a disyllabic subst. or adj. 
ars penult, is rarely elided unless, 
3: ὙΠῸ fist in the verse, and 

Fs0 0.€. 48, 796: see 

Seren in Journ. Phil. a 140. 

ἰκοῖ, must have come true 


dg’ ὃν οὐ 
foredoonted to 
wing clauses express. 

- ere στάσιμον τέταρτον. 
10 of the first note in the Appen: 
wt (1186—1195). How vain 
‘mortal life! Ae oon ia in er 

antistrophe (x196—1203): who 
ea became ἐν ‘ing: 
strophe (1204—1212); but now 
misery is like to his? 


ἣν (φῦναι), since he 
acts which the two 


See 


and antistrophe (1213—1222). Time 
hath found thee out and hath judged. 
Would that I had never known thee! 
Thou wast our deliverer once; and now 
by thy ruin we are fins ᾿ 

1187 ὡς wit ὥ: τὸ μηδὲν ad- 
verbially with ζώσας: ic. how absolutely 
do I count you as living a life which is 
no life. ζώσας should not be taken as= 
‘while you live,” or ‘though you live.’ 
We find οὐδέν εἰμι, ‘I am no more,’ and 
also, with the art., τὸ μηδέν εἰμι, “1 amas 
if L were not’: 7¥. 1107 κἄν τὸ μηδὲν ὧ: 
Ai. 1275 τὸ μηδὲν ὄντας. Here ζώσας is 
a more forcible substitute for οὔσας, 
ringing out the contrast between’ the 
semblance of vigour and the real feeble- 
ness.—toa kal=Ica (or ἴσον) ὥσπερ, ἃ 
phrase used by Thuc. 3. τα (ἴσα καὶ ἱκέται 
ἐσμέν), and Eur. ΑΔ 994 (cefilfw σ᾽ ἴσα 
καὶ pdeapas), which reappears in late 
Greek, as Aristid. 1. 269 (Dind.)—éva- 
ριθμῶ only here, and (midd.) in Eur. Or. 
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va τίς γά; , τίς ἀνὴρ πλέον 
4 τᾶς εὐδαιμονίας φέρει 
“δ ἢ τοσοῦτον akg 50 
8 καὶ δόξαντ᾽ ἀποκλῖναι; 
i τὸν σόν τοι παράδειγμ᾽ ἔχων, : 
γβτὸν σὸν δαίμονα, τὸν σόν, ὦ τλᾶμον Οἰδιπόδα, 
ν βροτῶν 1195 
9 οὐδὲν μακαρίζω" 
ν ἀντ. α΄. ὅστις καθ᾽ ὑπερβολὰν 
.3 τοξεύσας x; ἅτησε τοῦ πάντ᾽ εὐδαίμονος ὄλβου, 
γ8 ὦ Ζεῦ, κατὰ μὲν φθίσας 
τ4 τὰν γαμψώνυχα παρθένον 
«5 χρησμῳδόν, θανάτων δ᾽ ἐμᾷ 
“6 χώρᾳ πύργος ἀνέστα" 
γα ἐξ οὗ καὶ βασιλεὺς καλεῖ 
"8 ἐμὸς καὶ τὰ μέγιστ᾽ ἐτιμάθης, ταῖς μεγάλαισιν ev 


1200 


᾽9 Θήβαισιν ἀνάσσων. 


στρ. βι. τανῦν δ᾽ ἀκούειν 


erased, A gloss ἐντάττω is written above. 


Camerarius, and so most of the recent edd. 


tis ἀθλιώτερος ; 


1204 


1193 τὸ σόν τοι Mss. L has ἃ 

comma after τὸ (added as if to guard against the words being read τόσον), and. 

marg. schol., τὸν σὸν βίον παράδειγμα ἔχων οὐδένα paxapltw καὶ εὐδαιμονίζω. 
woo be a natural equivalent for δαίμονα here, the Scholiast may have 

ot: though it is also possible that he took τὸ σόν as=‘thy lot’—rdy re 


1196 οὐδένα Mss. 


1197 ἐκράτησε Hermann, with some later Mss. (ἐκράτησε ΜΆ, ἐκράτησεν. 


623 εἰ τοὐμὸν ἔχθος ἐναριθμεῖ κῆδός τ᾽ 
ἐμὸν τε ἐν ἀριθμῷ ποιεῖ, if you make of 
account. 

fper=geperat, cp. 590. 

1191 δοκεῖν ‘to seem,’ sc. εὐδαιμονεῖν : 
not absol,, ‘to have reputation,’ a sense 
which οἱ δοκοῦντες, τὰ δοκοῦντα can some- 
times bear in direct antithesis to οἱ ἀδο- 
ξοῦντες or the like (Eur. Héc. 291 etc.). 
Cp. Eur. Her. 865 τὸν εὐτυχεῖν δοκοῦντα 
μὴ ζηλοῦν πρὶν ἄν | θανόντ᾽ ἴδῃ ris: Αἱ. 
195 ὁρῶ γὰρ ἡμᾶς οὐδὲν ὄνταν ἄλλο πλὴν | 
εἴδωλ᾽ ὅσοιπερ ζῶμεν ἣ κούφην σκιάν. 

1192 ἀποκλῖναι, a metaphor from the 
heavenly bodies; cp. ἀποκλινομένης τῆς 
ἡμέρης (Her. 3. 104): and so κλίνει ἡ 
ἡμέρα, ὁ ἥλιος in later Greek: Dem. or. 1 
§ 13 οὐκ ἐπὶ τὸ ῥᾳθυμεῖν ἀπέκλινεν. Xen, 
Mem. 3. 5 13 ἡ πόλις,, ἐπὶ τὸ χεῖρον 


ἔκλινεν. 
1198 τὸν σόν τοι KT. 


parently long syllable τὸν 
Eiirtlooat Baring the econ 
of «τ see Metsioal Anal vain The τὸ σ 
τοι of the MSS, involves αὶ most 
construction:—‘having 

having thy fate, I 

for we could not well 

case (τὸ σόν) as an 

τὸν σόν, which is decidedly more 
nothing can be objected. 

fold repetition; but this is 
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where is the mortal who wins more of happiness than 
¢ seeming, and, after the semblance, a falling away? 
2 is a fate that warns me,—thine, thine, unhappy Oedipus 
call no earthly creature blest. 


or he, O Zeus, sped his shaft with peerless skill, and won 1st anti- 
rize of an all-prosperous fortune; he slew the maiden with ‘tphe- 
ied talons who sang darkly; he arose for our land as a 
against death. And from that time, Oedipus, thou hast 
called our king, and hast been honoured supremely, bear- 
ay in great Thebes. 


ut now whose story is more grievous in men’s ears? znd 
st 


tag L, Blaydes writes ἐκράτησας é (for τοῦ) πάντ᾽, a former conject. of 
nn’s. 1200 ἀνέστα L 1st hand: a much later hand has added ¢. Most of 
er MSS. have ἀνέστας, but L? has ἀνέστα. Hermann preferred ἀνέστα:. 
fhe) euti):To avoid the’ hiatus, Elazaley, proposed dubs [ καλεῖ, Blaydes 
* | ἐμόν, Heimsoeth κλύεις | ἐμός. But, as Wunder said, the hiatus is allowed 

Ῥ. 1190 φέρει | 7}, Ant. 119 στόμα | {Ba.—For ἐμός, Hermann and Blaydes 
τ, in order that this verse, like the corresponding one in the strophe (1195), 
gin with a long syllable; but this is unnecessary, since the anacrusis is com- 


jo τῶν κακῶν" |"Apns γὰρ οὐδὲν 
κῶν Vict Benge ἐν life’: 
4+ 34 οὔπερ τι πεφυγμένον 
φροδίτην | οὔτε θεῶν μακάρων οὔτε 


the passion of grief which turns from 
earth to heaven, and then again to earth. 
-- ποῦ πάντ᾽ εὐδαίμονος: for the adverbial 
πάντα see on 475; also 823, 1425. 

1198 


ἀνθρώπων. Add Phil, 446 (with 
be to Thersites being still alive) 
ἐπεὶ οὐδὲν πὼ κακόν γ' ἀπώλετο, | 
m wow αὐτὰ δαίμονες" | καὶ 
ἃ μὲν πανοῦργα καὶ παλιντριβῆ 
ἀναστρέφοντες ἐξ Αιδου, τὰ δὲ 
καὶ τὰ ἀποστέλλουσ᾽ ἀεί. 
δένα, of the mss. involves the reso- 
long syllable (the second of ού- 
‘an ictus; this is inadmis- 
‘the ear will show any one who 
the antistrophic verse, 1203, 


ὑὑπερβολὰν τοξεύσας, having 

er to the riddle of the Sphinx, 
sias and all others had failed: 
Aesch. Ag. 628 ἔκυρσας ὥστε 
σκοποῦ.-- ἐκράτησε. Αἱ 
“Chorus addressed Oedipus : at 
kr.) they tun to invoke 
‘witness of his achievements 5 
1200 L, which here has the 
ives ἀνέστα. 


᾿ γερὰ ἐκράτησας and ἀνέστας 
be to Res fine trait, marking 


eb 


φθίσας, because’ the ‘Sphinx, 
when her riddle was solved, threw her- 
self from a rock (Apollod. 3. 5)! ¢p- 397 


ἔπαυσά νιν. 
a κα, The 
jj. may be ex- 


Pind. Lyth. 1. 98, 5. 9 εἰς. This is not 
like τὸ σὸν στόμα. ἡδενάν ἴα 672 (.).— 
2 see on κόρα, 508, 

1200 θανάτων πύργος: see on 218. 

1204 ἀκούειν, to hear of, defining 
ἀθλιώτερος : Eur, Hipp, 1202 φρικώδη 
κλύειν. Whose woes are more impressive 
to others, or more cruel for himself? Cp. 
0. C. Phere σὸν | ὄνομα διήκει. 
πάντας. The constr. is τίς ἀθλιώτερος 
ἀκούειν, τίς (ἀθλιώτεροι) ξύνοικος ἐν draus 
κιτιλ., Who is more wretched to hear of 
(whose story is more tragic), who is more 
wretched as dwelling amid woes (whose 
present miseries are sharper)? It is not 
possible to supply μᾶλλον with ξύνοικος, 
from ἀθλιώτερος. 
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ν 3 τίς draws ἀγρίαις, τίς ἐν πόνοις 


ἃ βίου; 
“4 ἰὼ κλεινὸν Oi 


"6 ᾧ μέγας λιμὴν 
v6 αὐτὸς ἤρκεσεν 


ν 8 ξύνοικος gay 


ίπου κάρα, 


vq παιδὶ καὶ πατρὶ θαλαμηπόχῳ πεσεῖν, 

ia A ε oy ΟΝ > 
v8 πῶς ποτε πῶς ποθ᾽ αἱ πατρῷαΐ σ᾽ ἄλοκες φέρειν, τάλας, 
WI σῖγ᾽ ἐδυνάθησαν ἐς τοσόνδε; 


vavr. β. ἐφεῦρέ σ᾽ ἄκονθ' 6 πάνθ᾽ ὁρῶν χρόνος" 


1213 


“8 δικάζει τὸν ἄγαμον γάμον πάλαι 


“8 τεκνοῦντα καὶ τεκνούμενον. 


1215 


να ἰὼ Λαΐειον «ὦ: τέκνον, 


«6 εἴθε σ᾽ εἴθε σε 
es εἶδα, 
“6 μήποτ᾽ εἰδόμαν. 


“7 δύρομαι γὰρ *domep ἰάλεμον χέων 


mon. Cp. Metrical Analysis, p. Ixxxviii. 


Mss. τίς dras ἀγρίαις, τίς ἐν πόνοις Hermann: who, however, in his 3rd 
preferred τίς ὧδ᾽. ἐν dras, τίς ἐν ἀγρίοις πόνοις, inserting Δίκα before 


1205 τίς ἐν πόνοις, τίς draus ἀγρίαις 


[0] 


1214. Hartung writes here τίς ἄταις ἀγρίαις πλέον (omitting τίς ἐν πόνοι), and in 


τοῖα δικάζει τ᾽ ἄγαμον γάμοι 


and so Heimsoeth, but with τόσαις for πλέον. 1808 


μέγας λιμὴν] Heimsoeth conject. πῶς γάμου λιμήν, Mekler ἢ στέγας (ie. 


λιμήν, 


Hartung: πέλειν Heimsoeth. 


1209 πατρὶ] πόσει Blaydes, as Wunder suggested.—wecew] ἢ 
1214 δικάζει τὸν Poy δικάζει τ᾽ [Paid 


for the sake of metrical correspondence with 1205 τίς dracs ἀγρίαις x.r.\. Gleditsch, 
keeping τόν here, would insert ἐν before ἀγρίαις in 1205. But neither change is 


1208 In 1214 the δικάζει τὸν of the 


mss, should be kept (see Metrical Analy- 
sis): here the simple transposition of rls 
ἐν πόνοις is far the most probable cure 
for the metre. ἐν with drais as well as 
πόνοιφ: see on 734: for the redundant 
ἐν. ξύν-, 1126. 

1206 The dat. ἀλλαγᾷ might be in- 
strumental, but is rather circumstantial, 
Ξετοῦ βίου ἠλλαγμένου. 


3aG@ λιμήν: sco. ὅτι μήτηρ ἦν καὶ 


γυνὴ ἡ Ἰοκάστη, ἣν λέγει λιμένα. 
4μο ff 
1210 πεσεῖν Πετε-- ἐμπεσεῖν (which 
Hartung would read, but unnecessarily). 
Ar, Th, 1122 πεσεῖν és εὐνὰς καὶ γαμήλιον, 
λέχος. The bold use is assisted by θαλα-, 
μηπόλῳ (bridegroom) which goes closely 
with πεσεῖν. ~ a tee 
1211 ἄλοκι 1256, Ant. 569, 
Aesch. Th. 753. Ns ‘ ᾿ 
1212 ‘oy: ep. Aesch. Ag. 37 ofkos 


8 αὐτός, εἰ φθογγὴν λάβοι, | oaglerer’ 
ἂν λέξειεν. 

1213 ἄκονθ᾽, not as if he had been ὦ 
criminal who sought to hide conscious 
guilt; but because he had not for 
the disclosure which was to 
his inquiry into the murder of 


Χρόνος, which φύει ἄδηλα (di, 
‘280 πρὸς ταῦτα κρύπτε μηδέν, os 
ὁρῶν | καὶ πάντ᾽ ἀκούων (cp, note on: 
πάντ᾽ ἀναπτύσσει χρόνο: : see on 614 
"Time is here invested with the atin 
of the divine omniscience and ji ᾿ 
1214 δικάζει (see on 1205), pro 
‘tries,’ as a judge tries a cause 
᾿ δικάζει) : here, ‘brings to justcosee 
ishes: a pethaps unique poetical 
in Pind. Olymp. 2. 59, which Mitchel 
% ΩΝ Denk δα τις =simply ‘tries.’ 
esch. has another poet. Ὁ 
δικάζει. φυγὴν ἐμοῖς er eee erie 
ἐμοῦ.---γάμον πάλαι τεκνοῦντα καὶ τεκ- 
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Who is a more wretched captive to fierce plagues and troubles, 
_ with all his life reversed ? 

Alas, renowned Oedipus! The same bounteous place of rest 
‘Sufficed thee, as child and as sire also, that thou shouldst make 
thereon thy nuptial couch. Oh, how can the soil wherein thy 
father sowed, unhappy one, have suffered thee in silence so long? 


_ Time the all-seeing hath found thee out in thy despite: he and anti- 
J udgeth the monstrous marriage wherein begetter and begotten *tophe- 
Enxave long been one. 


Alas, thou child of Latus, would, would that I had never 
seen thee! I wail as one who pours a dirge 


recessary, since the 1st syllable of ἀγρίαις can be long: cp. Metrical Analysis, 
eine, 116 is Aateuw τέκρον Mss.2 Erfurt supplied ὦ before 
“2 <r. See comment. 1217 εἴθε σ᾽ εἴθε Mss.: εἴθε σ᾽ εἴθε ce Wunder. 
E218 ὀδύρομαι Mss.: δύρομαι ϑείά!]ετ.---ὧσ περίαλλα | ἰαχέων ἐκ στομάτων L. The 
ESter mss. offer_no variation, except περίαλα (Bodl. Barocc. 66), and ἀχέων (V2). 
For ἰαχέων, Erfardt conjectured taxxluv.—Wecklein has given, δύρομαι γὰρ ὡς 
απ ἐρίαλλ᾽ ἰαλέμων | ἐκ στομάτων, making ἰαλέμων an adj., and quoting Hesych., 

ων, ἀθλίων: Eur. H. F. τοῦ ἰηλέμων | γόων dodés—Burges, ὡς 
τα ερίαλλ᾽ ἐὰν x4wv.—Neither of the two latter emendations was known to me when 

ὥσπερ ἰάλεμον xéav,—getting ἰάλεμον not, as Wecklein does, from 


+ one in which ὁ τεκνούμενος has ‘in measure most abundant.’ Now περί- 
een identified with ὁ τεκνῶν : i.e. ἀλλα could mean only ‘freeminently,’ 
ich the son has become the hus- ‘more than others’: Soph. fr. 225 vb- 
‘The ression is of the same μων | obs Θαμύρας περίαλλα μουσοποιεῖ, 
τά γ᾽ μου] πεπονθότ᾽ ἐστὶ ‘strains which Thamyras weaves with 
δεδρακότα, O. C. 266. art preeminent?: At. ΤΆ, 1070 τί ποτ᾽ 
ἰὼ Aataoy ὦ τέκνον. Exfurdt’s ᾿Ανδρομέδα | περίαλλα κακῶν μέρος ἐξέ- 
probable way of supplying λαχον; ‘why have I, Andromeda, been 
Mable, and Reisig’s objec-  dowered with sorrows above all women?? 
is answered by Ai. 395 Pindar Pyth. 11. 5 θησαυρὸν ὃν περίαλλ᾽ 
ὦ φαεννότατον. Hermann, how- ἐτίμασε Λοξίας, honoured preeminently. 
ὦ, as a separate excla- Here, περίαλλα is utterly unsuitable; 
of Laius (oh horror!) the and the added ὡς makes the phrase 
stranger still. 

(a) The mss. have ἰαχέων. Both ἰἄχεῖν 
and laxei occur: but the latter should, 
with Dindorf, be written laxyéw. Eur. 
Her. 752 ἰακχήσατε: 783 ὀλολύγματα... 
laxxet: Or. 826 Τυνδαρὶς ἰάκχησε τάλαινα: 
οὖς ἰακχείτω δὲ γᾶ Κυκλωπία. ‘The parti- 
ciple, however, is unendurably weak after 
δόρομαι, and leaves ἐκ στο weaker 
still. 


Rong 


th 


ἐ 
i 


Ἴ 


or (3) ἐκ στομάτων can mean only ‘from 
θρῆνον. πολύφαμον ex amy lips’ (the plur. as Zr. 938 ἀμφιπίπτων 
tomb they στόμασιν, kissing her lips: Eur. Alc. 404 
ποτὶ σοῖσι πίτνων στόμασιν) : it could not 

mean ‘ loudly.’ 
(4) Elmsley, doubtless feeling this, took 
is sup: ἰαχέων as gen. of a supposed, but most 
μάλιστα, questionable, ἑαχέος, ‘loud,’ formed from 


ZOPOKAEOYE 
v8 ἐκ “στομάτων. τὸ δ᾽ ὀρθὸν. εἰπεῖν, ἀνέπνευσά τ' ἐκ σέθεν 


Ve καὶ κατεκοίμησα τοὐμὸν ὄμμα. 


1222 


EZAITEAOS. 
«ὦ γῆς μέγιστα τῆσδ᾽ ἀεὶ τιμώμενοι, 


vol og 
» dpetoBe πένθος, εἴπερ, 


ξ ἀκούσεσθ᾽, οἷα δ᾽ een ὅσον δ᾽ 


1225 


» τῶν ΔΛαβδακείων ἐντρέπεσθε δωμάτων, 
«οἶμαι͵ γὰρ οὔτ᾽ ἂν Ἴστρον οὔτε Φᾶσιν ἂν 


ai καθαρμῷ τήνδε τὴν στέγην, ὅσα 
ει, τὰ δ᾽ αὐτίκ᾽ εἰς τὸ φῶς φανεῖ κακὰ 


υ ἑκόντα κοὐκ ἄκοντα. 


ove 
ν» μάλιστα λυποῦσ᾽ at φανῶσ᾽ αὐθαίρετι 


Ἰαχέων, ut from ὡς περίαλλα, 


τῶν δὲ 


Be shy) 4235S 


1231 at L ist hand: 'ν added by a later 


ἰαχή. Erfurdt conjectured laxx (ov, ‘from 
lips wild as a bacchant’s.’ But a Greek 

would not have brought Iacchos and 
hanatos 80 close together; χωρὶς ἡ τιμὴ 


5) wv gives exactly the right force ; 
A ages seers a 
a-wail for the dead in the on places of 
Eur. where it occurs (Or. 1391, Phoen. 
1033, 77. 600, 1304), in [Eur.] Ries. 
3, and in the one place of Aesch., 
ἀμ βρί. 115, which is just to our point: 
the Chorus of Danaides say, πάθεα... ϑρεο- 
Ἰηλέμοισιν ἐμπρεπῇ ζῶσα γόοις με 
τιμῶ, “lamenting sorrows meet for funeral 
wails (i.e. the sorrows of those who are 
as dead), while yet living, 1 chant mine 
own dirge.’ ἐκ στομάτων fits χέων, since 
xe was not commonly used absolutely 
for ‘to utter? (as by Pindar, 1, c. above). 
(6) The corruption may have thus arisen 
in a cursive MS.: ἰάλεμον being written 
ἰαλεμὸ, the last five letters of ὡσπερ- 
weno Xew would first generate axewy 
{as in one ms.), or, with the second 
stroke of the a, .axewr? the attempt to 
find an intelligible word in the imme- 
diately preceding group of letters would 
then quickly produce the familiar περί- 
a fin. one κε; περίᾳλα). The non- 
elision of the final a in’the Mss. favours 
this view. As to metre, with πατρὶ in 
1209, a tribrach (-7pl θαλαμὴ answers to a 
ae Ἴ (ὡς wep, my ὥσπερ L.), whether 
eep the traditional text, or adopt 


trot, 
Τῆς 


ἰδ loge on bf ΑΜ ἈΝ 


weal perishes with thine. ‘The Thebans 

might now be indeed described as ees 
τ' ἐξ ὀρθὸν καὶ πεσόντες ὕστερον (: 
ἀνέπνευσα, ‘revived,’ ic. was 

from anguish; cp. //. 11. 385 ἀνέπνευσαν. 
κακότητος, had a respite from distress: 
Ai. 174 ἔληξε κἀνέπνευσε τῆς νόσου. 6 

1222 Karen: cp. 

1293 ὧν depttertn- nha SUM 
πόδε: Ai. 831 καλῶ 0 ἅμα | πομπαῖον 
“Ἑρμῆν χθόνιον εὖ με κοιμίσαι. 

1248. 1680 ἔξοδος. It is told how 
Tocasta has taken her own life. ες 
brings to hin the children ΜῈ ae 

rings to him the chil 

but ‘il not consent to send him away 
from Thebes until Apollo shall have 
spoken. 
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from his lips; sooth to speak, ‘twas thou that gavest me new 
life, and through thee darkness hath fallen upon mine eyes. 


SECOND MESSENGER (from the house). 


2ΜΕ. Ye who are ever most honoured in this land, what 
deeds shall ye hear, what deeds behold, what burden of sorrow 
shall be yours, if, true to your race, ye still care for the house 
of Labdacus! For I ween that not Ister nor Phasis could wash 
this house clean, so many are the ills that it shrouds, or will 
soon bring to light,—ills wrought not unwittingly, but of pur- 
And those griefs smart most which are seen to be of our 

own choice, 


hand. Most of the later mss. have at ’y. 


12a3 A comes forth from  thanit is here in the mouth of a messenger. 
the house. An hos is one who 1228 καθαρμῷ, modal dat., ‘by way 

‘of purification,’ so as to idee 

‘you: Eur. Z 7: 1191 ἀγνοῖς καθαρμοῖς 

πρῶτάνιν νίψαι θέλω. The idea of washing 

off ἃ defilement belongs to νίζειν (as to its 

cognates in Sanskrit and Old Irish, Curt. 

μ Ltym. § 439), cp. 11. 11. 830 εἰς.--ὅσα, 

you, 7. causal, =67 τοσαῦτα: Her. 1. 31 ἐμακάρι- 

ites to Ant. ΟἹ πόνον, Tr. ον τὴν μητέρα οἵων (-- ὅτι τοιούτων) τέκνων 

ile in /. 14. 130 μή πού ἐκύρησε: Aesch. P. V.908 ἔσται ταπεινός, 

ἕλκος οἷον ἐξαρτύεται | γάμον γαμεῖν: JZ. 5. 757 

οὐ νεμεσίζῃ “Ape... | ὁσσάτιόν τε καὶ οἷον 

ἀπώλεσε λαὸν ᾿Αχαιῶν : 7), 18. 262 οἷος (= 

ἐπεὶ τοῖος) ἐκείνου θυμὸς ὑπέρβιος, οὐκ ἐθε- 

λήσει | μίμνειν ἐν πεδίῳ. Cp. O. C. 263 πι. 

1229 The construction is ὅσα κακὰ 
[τὰ μὲν) κεύθει, τὰ δὲ αὐτίκα ἐς τὸ φῶς 

τ ep. El. 1290 πατρῴαν κτῆσιν. 
ἀντλεῖ, τὰ δ' ἐκχεῖ κιτιλ. The house 
ceals (κεύθει) the corpse of Iocasta; it 
will presently disclose (ane) the self- 
blinded ‘Ocdipast both these horrors 
were due to conscious acts (ἑκόντα), as 
distinguished from those acts in which 
Oed. and Iocasta had become involved 
without their knowledge (ἄκοντα). ἑκόν- 
τα. ἄκοντα for ἑκούσια.. ἀκούσια, the 
epithet of the agent being transferred to 
the act: see on 1215. 

1291 μάλιστα, because there is not 
the consolation of recognising an inevi- 
table destiny: ep. 42. 260 τὸ γὰρ ἐσλεύσ- 
σειν οἰκεῖα πάθη | μηδενὸς ἄλλου παραπράξ- 
avros | μεγάλας ὀδύνας ὑποτείνει: but here 
λυποῦσι refers rather to the tors: 
than to the sufferers,—at for af ἄν, as oft. 
in poetry (O. C. 395 ete.), rarely in 
prose, Thuc, 4. 17 ob μὲν βραχεῖς ἀρκῶσι, 
18 olrwes...voulowor, 


τι 
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ΧΟ. λείπει μὲν οὐδ᾽ ἃ πρόσθεν ἤδειμεν τὸ μὴ οὐ 
ν βαρύστον᾽ εἶναι" res δ᾽ ἐκείνοισιν τί φής ; 

ΕΞ. ὁ μὲν τάχιστος τῶν λόγων εἰπεῖν τε καὶ 
νμαθεῖν, τέθνηκε θεῖον ᾿Ιοκάστης Ka; 

ΧΟ.. ὦ δυστάλαινα, πρὸς τίνος ποτ᾽ αἰτίας ; 

ἘΞ." αὐτὴ πρὸς αὑτῆς. τῶν δὲ πραχθέντων τὰ μὲν 
νἄλγιστ᾽ ἄπεστιν" ἡ γὰρ ὄψις ov πάρα. 
ν ὅμως δ᾽, ὅσον γε κἀν ἐμοὶ μνήμης ἕνι, 
ἡπεύσει τὰ κείνης ἀθλίας παθήματα. 
"bids γὰρ ὀργῇ χρωμένη παρῆλθ᾽ ἔσω 
“θυρῶνος, ier” εὐθὺ πρὸς τὰ νυμφικὰ 
νλέχη, κόμην σ πῶσ’ ἀμφιδεξίοις ἀκβᾶϊς "Ὁ 
πύλας δ᾽, ὅμως εἰσῆλθ᾽, ἐπιρράξασ᾽ ἔσω 
᾿ καλεῖ τὸν ἤδη Λάϊον πάλαι νεκρόν, 
υμνήμην παλαιῶν σπερμάτων ἔχουσ᾽, ὑφ᾽ 
VOdvou μὲν αὐτός, τὴν δὲ τίκτουσαν λίποι 
τοῖς οἷσιν αὐτοῦ δύστεκνον maSoupylay. 
νγοᾶτο δ᾽ εὐνάς, ἔνθα δύστηνος διπλοῦς 


1240 


1232 ἤδειμεν Mss. εἴδομεν Wecklein. 1244 ἐπιρρήξασ᾽ M: In L, α has beere 
written over ἡ by a later hand. ἐπιρράξασ᾽ Dobree. 1: κάλει Μ55.: καλεῖ 


1888 λείπει, fail: Polyb. 2. 14 ἡ τῶν 
ΤΆλπεων παρώρεια.. προκαταλήγουσα λείπει. 
τοῦ μὴ συνάπτειν αὐτῷ, the chain of the 
Alps, stopping short, fails of touching 
(the inmost recess of the Adriatic) μα 
οὐ, because of οὐδὲ with λείπει: the add 
πὸ makes the idea of the inf 
more independently of λείπει: cp. 
ἤδειμεν, which the mss. give, should 
Rept. Te-was altered to 4Seuey by Elms. 
on Eur, Bach. 1345 6" ἐμάθεθ᾽ ἡμᾶς, ὅτε 
δ' ἐχρῆν, οὐκ ἤδετει where the εἴδετε of: 
the Mss, is possible, but less probable. 
Aeschin. or. 3 § 82 has ἤδειμεν : Dem. or. 
55. 8 ὄδειτε. See Curtius, Verb 11. 239, 
Eng. tr. 432, who points out that the 
case of the ὀλίγα pers. plur. is different: 
for this, the forms in ἐσαν (as ἤδεσαν) passage or hall, opening on 
alone have good authority. t 

1235 θεῖον, epic epithet of kings and 


ad fin. 
deawes πάρα-- οὐ πάρεστιν ὑμῖν: 
ἘΝ not been eye-witnesses, as I have 


‘the court 
(αὐλή) surrounded by a colonnade (mepl- 
στυλον). Across this court she hurried 


chiefs, as in 7. of Achilles, Odysseus, 
Oileus, Thoas, etc,, also of heralds, and 
in Od. of minstrels, as δῖος 1. 16. 1 of 
Eumaeus: Plat. Phacdr. 234 Ὁ σινεβάκ- 
χευσα μετὰ σοῦ τῆς θείας κεφαλῆς (‘your 


For πρὸς here see note on 493 


to the θάλαμος or bedroom of the master 
and mistress of the house, and shut her- 
self into it. Presently Oedipus burst into 
the court with that ery of which we heard 
the first accents (1182) as he fled from 
the scene (βοων /, 1252). The 
messenger and others who were in the 
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Cit. Indeed those which we knew before fall not short of 
sore lamentation: besides them, what dost thou an- 
nounce 

2 ΜῈ. This is the shortest tale to tell and to hear: our 
royal lady Iocasta is dead. ᾿ 

Cu. Alas, hapless one! From what cause? 

2MeE. By her own hand, The worst pain in what hath 
chanced is not for you, for yours it is not to behold. Never- 
theless, so far as mine own memory serves, ye shall learn that 
unhappy woman's fate. 

When, frantic, she had passed within the vestibule, she 
tushed straight towards her nuptial couch, clutching her hair 
with the fingers of both hands; once within the chamber, she 
dashed the doors together at her back; then called on the name 
of Latus, long since a corpse, mindful of that son, begotten long 
ago, by whom the sire was slain, leaving the mother to breed 
accursed offspring with his own. 

And she bewailed the wedlock wherein, wretched, she had 

borne a twofold brood, 


Exfurdt, (Brunck 'kéA«t, Blaydes ἐκάλει.) So in Eur. Alc, 183, Med. 1141 the Mss. 
—————— 


Gest watch him in terror as he raves for ἔχε mofvos ἐπίβλης | εἰλάτινοι, τὸν τρεῖς 

‘and asks for Iocasta. Then the μὲν ἐπιρρήσσεσκον ᾿Αχαιοί, | τρεῖς δ' ἀναοί- 

thought strikes him that she is in the γεσκον x.r.d. (from ἐπιρρήσσω). Hesych. 

l\ayos. He bursts ἐπ een ἐπιρρήσσει. ἐπικλείει. Ped Ere 3146 
ἀμφοῖν τοῖν χεροῖν nies 


ty is ously 

εὐθύς, ‘without hive for 
C1514 αἱ me ‘ONE βρονταὶ 
διατελεῖε: ῬΑ. 316: Z/, 183: Thuc. 7. 
23 st πρὸ τοῦ pat 9 ras ναυμαχοῦ- 
‘caprice, gat: Isocr. or. 4 § 179 τε περὶ ἡμᾶς 
᾿ἀμφιδεξίοις ΡΙΥ ἀτιμίαν γεγενημένην τ Pera. σε. τὴ § 271 
‘belonging to both hands’ sir τὴν ἀπάντων.. ἀνθρώπων τύχην Kory: 
s alone ‘would scarcely have been esp. with proper names, as Pind, Ol. 13. 
ds’): soin O.C, dey épel- 53 τὰν πατρὸς ἀντία Μήδειαν θεμέναν 

eau met Press γάμον: El, 283, 
on either hand.) dun 1248 παιδουργίαν for παιδουργόν, i.e, 
it γυναῖκα τεκνοποιόν (Her. 1. 59), abstract 
for concrete: see on 1 (τροφή) ς cp. Od. 
8. 49 νεώτερός ἐστιν, ὁμηλικίη δέ μοι αὐτῷ 
oracle, Her. 5. {πιόμῆλεξ). mali acc. in appos. with sen- 
lean use has at least giants getting chil- 
ould tee ts 


oa Verb τ. 
seems to me best 


τὸ πῶμα, hastily put the 
st, Zi, 24+ 452 θύρην δ' 
11-- 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥῪΣ 


"ἐξ ἀνδρὸς ἄνδρα καὶ τέκν᾽ ἐκ τέκνων τέκοι. 
ν xem ἐν ἐκ τῶνδ᾽ οὐκέτ᾽ οἶδ᾽ ἀπόλλυται" 
v βοῶν γὰρ εἰσέπαισεν pibtew , ὑφ᾽ οὗ 
νοὐκ ἦν τὸ κείνης ἐκθεάσασθαι κακόν, 
ν ἀλλ᾽, εἰς ἐκεῖνον περιπολοῦντ᾽ ἐλεύσσομεν. 
νφδίτᾷ γὰρ ἡμᾶς ἔγχος ἐξαιτῶν ἡβήξες: 
νγυναῖκά 7 οὐ γυναῖκα, μητρῴαν δ᾽ ὅπου 
» κίχδι διπλῆν ἄρουραν οὗ Ze καὶ τέκνων. 
"Ἱλυσσῶντι δ᾽ αὐτῷ δαιμόνων δείκνυσί τις» 
γ]) οὐδεὶς γὰρ ἀνδρῶν ot παρῆμεν ἐγγύθεν. 
ἀὐδας, ὡς ὑφηγητοῦ τινος, 
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δεινὸν 


πύλαις διπλαῖς ἐνήλατ᾽" ἐκ δὲ πυθμένων 
ἔκλινε κοῖλα κλῇθρα κἀμπίπτει στέγῃ. 
οὗ δὴ κρεμαστὴν τὴν γυναῖκ᾽ ἐσείδομεν, 


5 "ἢ ; pi 
πλεκταῖσιν αἰώραισιν ἐμπεπλεγμένην. 


have κύνει for κυνεῖ. 
with τὸν Οἰδίποδα written above). 
¥). 


1250 ἐξ ἀνδρὸσ ἄνδρα L rst han 
added ¢ to ἄνδρα. Most of the ae ee have ἄνδρας (altered 

Ἢ 
1260 ὑφ᾽ ἡγητοῦ L (and so the Aldine): 


E to ἄνδρα, 
lur. διπλοῦς in 1249 caused the error. 


Ὁ x (with gloss ὁδηγοῦ in A and 


1264 £. L has πλεκταῖσ ἐώραισ (corrected from ἐωραϊσ) ἐμπεπλεγμένην (from 
ἐμπεπληγμένην)" ὁ δὲ | ὅπως δ᾽ ὁρᾷ νιν. The fats κρθυι 


poet prob. wrote πλεκταῖσιν. 


ἐμπεπλεγμένην" | ὁ δ᾽ ὡς ὁρᾷ νιν. Then (1) αἰώραισιν became αἰώραις, which is 


exposed to the same tendency towards 
wearing away (Verwitterung) which the 
4 of dpa and the é of ἔνερθε could ‘not 
always withstand; that there were, in 
short, pairs of forms then in use, one 
with the augment and one without...The 
omission of the syllabic augment in 
Homer was purely a matter of choice... 
Post-Homeric poetry adopts the power of 
dispensing with the syllabic augment as 
an inheritance from ae and 
makes the greater use of it in proportion 
as it is removed from the language of or- 
dinary life. Hence it is that, as is shown 
by the careful investigations made by 
Renner (Stud. i. 2. 18 ff.), the omission 
of the syllabic augment is extremely rare 
in iambic, and far more common in ele- 
giac and lyric verse. Hence, as is shown 
(Stud. i. 2. 259) by Gerth, in ‘the dialogue 
of tragedy the range of this license is 
very limited indeed, while the majority 
of instances of it occur in the slightly 
Epic style of the messengers’ speeches, 
or still more commonly in lyric passages,” 

The tragic ῥήσεις here borrow from a 
practice more marked in epic narrative 
than in epic speeches. In Homer, where 


augmented and unaugmented forms 
on the whole about equally puedes 
the proportion of augmented to unaug- 
mented is in the speeches about 10 to 3, 
in the narrative about 5 to 7: see Monro, 
Hom. Grammar § bo. δικλόῦον ‘ace. 
plur.,a twofold progeny, viz. (1) 

by Laius (ἐξ ἀνδρὸς ἄνδρα), and 
four children by Oedipus {τέκνα ἐκ τέκ-: 
γὼν, where the poetical plur. τέκνων is for 
symmetry with τέκνα, as 1176 τοὺς τεκόν- 
τας -- τὸν πατέρα). 

1251 The order (instead οΓἀπόλλυται, 
οὐκέτ᾽ οἶδα) is a bold ‘hy ἦν ep. 
Ὁ. C. 1427 τίς δὲ reXpaewe κλύων | τὰ 
τοῦδ᾽ ἕπεσθαι τἀνδρός...; and ib. 135 f 
Blaydes ep. ie Her. 205 σοὶ δ ὡς 

ἰνάγκη τοι βούλομαι φράσαι | σῴζειν, 
ΡΟΣ σῴζειν ought to come tate βού- 
φοιτᾷ, moves wild! 
Cp. 21. 15. 685 ὧς Alas ἐπὶ πο 
ἵκρια νηῶν | φοίτα μακρὰ Bifds—where he 
has just been likened to ἃ man fu 
from one horse to another, θρώδκων 
ἄλλοτ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἄλλον. So of the sharp, sudden 
visits of the νόσος, Ph. 808 ὀξεῖα φοιτᾷ καὶ 
ταχεῖ' ἀπέρχεται, Ai. 59 φοιτῶντ᾽ ἄνδρα 
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husband by husband, children by her child. And how there- 

after she perished, is more than I know. For with a shriek 

Oedipus burst in, and suffered us not to watch her woe unto 

the end; on him, as he rushed around, our eyes were set. To 

and fro he went, asking us to give him a sword,—asking where 

he should find the wife who was no wife, but a mother whose 

womb had borne alike himself and his children. And, in his 

frenzy, a power above man was his guide; for twas none of us 

inortals who were nigh. And with a dread shriek, as though 

some one beckoned him on, he sprang at the double doors, 

and from their sockets forced the bending bolts, and rushed 
into the room. 

There beheld we the woman hanging by the neck in a 

twisted noose of swinging cords. 

- (as B, V): (2) αἰώραις was changed for metre’s sake to 

others: (3) to complete v. 1264, now too short by 

were borrowed from ὁ δ᾽ ds at the beginning of, 12653 

became the metrically requisite ὅπως. The δ᾽ after ὅπως in 

from the original ὁ δ᾽ ὧς. A has ὁ d2| ὅπως without δ', 

but with ὅπως δ᾽ instead of ὁ δ᾽ ὡς. We seem, however, 

The case would thus resemble that of wv. 943, 944, 

verse being filled with words borrowed from the latter, 


ndow νόσοις, ‘raving.’ Curtius (Ztym. (κοῖλα). So Oedipus, within the house, 

Ae epee ives the order διοίγειν κλῇθρα, 1287. 

ag from goft-ra-w, * Others understand: ‘forced the doors 

a from their hinges or posts’: but_this 

_-mopely is i gives an unnatural sense to κλῇθρα. 

which governs τ Boable + πυθμένες would then mean the στρόφιγ. 

ἐ τε ὅπον κίχοι, optative, yes (Theophr. Hist. Pl. 5, 5, 4) or pivots 

ot subj., because the pres. φοιτᾷ (working in sockets called στροφεῖο) 
which served as hinges. 

1264 αἰώραισιν ex} that the 
guspended body was still osilating, and 
is thus more than dprdvais. αἰώρα (akin 
to delpw, ἄορ, doprip, ἄωρος ‘uplifted,’ 
Od. τα. 89, Curt. Etym. § 518) meant a 
swing (as in Modern Greek), or swinging 
mouem lat. Phaed. 111 Ἑ ταῦτα δὲ 


$0 

swing and surge: Legy. 789 Ὁ ὅσα τε ὑπὸ 

: ‘ ἑαυτῶν (κινεῖται) ἢ καὶ ἐν αἰώραις (in 

ἐς πυθμένων αὐταῖς ῥίζαις πνεῦμα swings) ἢ καὶ κατὰ θάλατταν ἣ καὶ ἐφ᾽ 
‘Here the ‘bases’ of the κλῇ- tru ὀχουμένων. Cp. Athen..618 & 

fare the staples or sockets δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ ταῖς édpacs τις, ἐπ᾽ ᾿Ηριγόνῃ, 

é were on the ἥν καὶ ἀλῆτιν καλοῦσιν ᾧδήν, ‘at the 

"οἷδε of the doors, which Tocasta Feast of Swings there was also’a song in 

elosed behind her(1244). The pres- memory of Erigont, otherwise called the 

- of Oedipus on the outer side forces Song of the Wanderer.’ The festival 

‘causing them to bend inwards was named ἐῶραι (small images, like the 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟῪΣ 


νὁ δ᾽ ὡς ὁρᾷ νιν, δεινὰ Ce oe 
/ a Ky μαστὴν dy ayy. ὶ ἢ ὁ 
po ΩΝ ὅν δ ἦν Salty Oy, 
. ἀποσπάσας εἱμάτων χρυσηλάτους 
» περόνας ἀπ᾽ Tots alow ἐξεστέλλετο, 
“ἄρας ἔπαισεν ἄρθρα τῶν αὑτοῦ κύκλων, 
ναὐδῶν τοιαῦθ᾽, ὁθούνεκ᾽ οὐκ ὄψοιντό νιν 
«οὔθ᾽ of ἔπασχεν οὔθ᾽ ὁποῖ᾽ ἔδρα κακά, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐν σκότῳ τὸ λοιπὸν οὖς μὲν οὐκ ἔδει 
«ὀψοίαθ᾽, ods δ᾽ ἔχρῃζεν οὐ γνωσοΐατο. 
τοιαῦτ᾽ ἐφυμνῶν πολλάκις τε κοὐχ ἅπαξ 
ἦρασσ᾽ ἐπαίρων βλέφαρα. φοίνιαι δ᾽ ὁμοῦ 
γλῆναι γένει ἔτεγγον, οὐδ᾽ ἀνίεσαν 

ὄνου μυδώσας σταγόνας, ἀλλ᾽ ὁμοῦ μέλας 
ὄμβρος χαλάζης *aiparods ἐτέγγετο. 


which was afterwards expanded,—Nauck conjectures πλεκταῖσιν ἀρτάναισιν alu 
L. Some later Mss. 


Ῥουμένην. 


1279 ὄμβρος χαλάζησ αἵματοσ éréyyero 


oscilla offered to Bacchus, Verg. G. 2 
389, being hung from trees) “because 
Erigoné had Aanged herself on the tree 
under which she had found the corpse of 
her father Icarius; the name ἀλῆτις al- 
luding to her wanderings in search of hima 
Hesych. s. 0. ἀλῆτις has ἑώρα : the gloss 
of Stidas (ἐώρα᾽ ὕψωσις ἢ μέταρσιϑ) is 
from the schol. here. ἐώρημα for αἰώρημα 
(the stage μηχανή) occurs in schol. Ar. 
Pax 77- alps however is the only 
form for which there is good authority of 
the classical age. (Eustathius on 7, 3. 
108 says: ἠερέθεσθαι δὲ κυρίως μὲν τὸ ἐν 
ἀέρι κρέμασθαι, ἐξ οὗ καὶ ἢ αἰώρα. ὅτι δὲ 
ἡ ῥηθεῖσα αἰώρα καὶ διὰ τοῦ ε ψιλοῦ ἔχει 
τὴν ἄρχουσαν, ὡς δηλοῖ οὐ μόνον τὸ πλέκ- 
ταῖς ἑώραις ἐμπεπλεγμένην, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ τὸ μετέωρος, ἕτεροι ἐπαγωνιζέσθω- 
σαν. Prof, Κεπηεάν quotes this to prove 
“the classical use of édpa.” But it rather 
indicates that this verse furnished the only 
classical example of ἐώρα known to Eusta+ 
thiuss and there is no proof that here he 
was following an older or better ms. than 
1.1 ἐμπεπληγμένεν (see crit. n.) would 
inean ‘having dashed herself into...": but 
this cai haidly be justited by the intrank 
use of the active, Od, 22. 468 f. ὅταν... 
πέλειαι | ἔρκει ἐνιπλήξωσι: nor is it ap- 
propriate here in reference to the hanging 
corpse. 


1266 γῇ, locative dat: see on 20: 
ep. 1451 ναίειν ὄρεσιν. 

1267 δεινὰ 8. For δέ introd: 
the apodosis after ἃ temporal 
(even when it is a short one), cp. Od. 7- 
46 ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ βασιλῆος: ἀγακλυτὰ δώμαθ᾽ 
ἵκοντο, | τοῖσι δὲ μύθων ἦρχε θεὰ γλαυκῶ- 
ms ᾿Αθήνη: and tb, 184 ἐπεὶ σπεῖσάν 7” 
ἐπιόν θ᾽ ὅσον ἤθελε θυμός, | τοῖσιν δ᾽ ᾿ΑᾺ- 
κίνοος ἀγορήσατο. 

1269 περόνας (called πόρπαι by Eur. 
Ph. 62), brooches with long pins which 
could serve as small daggers: one fasten- 
ed Iocasta’s ἱμάτιον on her left shoulder, 
and another her Doric χιτών on the right 
shoulder, which the ἱμάτιον did not cover. 
‘The Doric χιτών was sleeveless, and 
usually made with a slit at each shoulder, 
requiring, the use, of brooches. | (Cp. 
Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and 
Romans, p. 162 Eng. tr.) In The 
Harvard Greek Play’ (1882), 

26 represents Iocasta with 

thus worn. Cp. Her. 5. 87, where the 
Athenian women surround the sole sur 
vivor of the expedition to Aegina, Kevred- 
σας τῇσι περόνῃσι τῶν ἱματίων, and so 
slay him. ‘Thus too in Eur. Hee, 170 
the women blind Polymestor; πόρπας 
λαβοῦσαι τὰς ταλαιπώρους κόραν  κεντοῦ- 
ow, ἀἰμάσφουσιν. 

1210 ἄρθρα can only mean the 
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But he, when he saw her, with a dread, deep cry of misery, 
loosed the halter whereby she hung. And when the hapless 
woman was stretched upon the ground, then was the sequel 
dread to see. For he tore from her raiment the golden brooches 
wherewith she was decked, and lifted them, and smote full on 
his own eye-balls, uttering words like these: ‘No more shall 
ye behold such horrors as I was suffering and working! long 
enough have ye looked on those whom ye ought never to have 
seen, failed in knowledge of those whom I yearned to know— 
henceforth ye shall be dark!’ 

To such dire refrain, not once alone but oft struck he his 
eyes with lifted hand; and at each blow the ensanguined eye- 
Balls bedewed his beard, nor sent forth sluggish drops of gore, 
‘but all at once a dark shower of blood came down like hail. 


have ιτός τ᾽. --αἱματοῦς Heath: αἱμάτων Hermann: χάλαζά θ' al- 
ene ag Boe aubine, ‘Herm -onts δου κυρά seaNkE ὍΣ ϑυλαδιὴ, 


Dat only Oed. He had craved to learn 


Zeck of the eyeballs (κύκλων). 
eye-balls i Bia tae barra 7801 


‘He 
in their sockets, 


yg that he he το them fall. 


(pupils), as 
schol, espa it, ‘te has another 
as use of the word, 624 ovyare 
θεῶν, θῆρες, ἡρυχάν rere, | συνθέντες 

de. shut your /ifs and be 


οὐκ ὄψοιντο κιτλ, His words 
ὄψεσθέ με οὔθ' ὁποῖ' ἔπασχον 
ἔδρων κακά, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν σκότῳ τὸ 
οὖς μὲν οὐκ ἔδει ὄψεσθε, οὖς δ' 
: Ye shall ‘not see 


αὐτόχειρι σὺν 


ἐν. + bee οὐκ 
ais 
-plaral (with κύκλοι for subject), the 
st to ἔχρῃζεν cannot be ἄρθρα κύκλων, 


» Tonic, as Ὁ. C. 44 δεξαίατο, 
Lfeaban site 948 δεξοίατο: Zl. arr ἀπο- 
valaro: Aesch. Pers. 369 φευξοίατο, 451 
ἐκσωζοίατο: Eur. H. F. 547 ἐκτισαίατο: 
Helen. 139 ἀντιδωρησαίατο. So Thuc. 3. 
13 can Say ἐφθάραται ᾽Αθηναῖοι. cd δ' eS 
wes Paste bs (and 4. 31, 5-6, 7. 4). 

5 ἐφνυμνῶν, of Rapreeatae as; 
an as κακὰς | πράξεις ἐφυμνήσασα τῷ 
παιδοκτόνῳ : here the idea of repetition is 
also suggested: cp. Ai. 292 al’ ἀεὶ δ' 
ὑμνούμεα: 30 Lat. cane, ee ae 

1276 Int. 52 ὄψεις ἀράξας αἱ 
pies Bost st each blow 
): but in 1278 


Xe 

pied feet 

éuo0=all at once, not drop by drop 

rns not στάγδην). See on 517 
). 

Sto The best. choice’ tes between 


Heath's xt 
Porson’s τοῦσσ΄. 
The fact that all the Mss. have χαλάζης 
and that most (including L, A) have ala 
πος favours Heath’s reading, which is also 
the stronger. Dindorf prefers Porson’s 
on the ground that such forms as αἷμα- 
τοῦς, αἱματοῦν are rarer than the feminine 
forms; but this seems an inadequate 
reason. Seneca’s free paraphrase (cd. 
978 rigat ora foadus imber, et lacerum 
caput Largum renudsis sanguinem τρεῖς 
vomit) affords no clue as to his os x: cad 
Sophocles. 

Rilys=a_ shower’ of dark blood-drops 
rushing down as fiercely as hail: cp. 


ainarods and 
θ᾽ 


ZOPOKAEOYE 


τάδ᾽ ἐκ δυοῖν ἔρρωγεν οὐ μόνου “κάτα, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀνδρὶ καὶ γυναικὶ συμμιγῇ κακά. 
ν 


ὁ πρὶν παλαιὸς δ᾽ ὄλβος 


ὄλβος δικαίως: νῦν δὲ 


ΤΊ 
στεναγμός, ἄτη, θάνατος, ai » 
ὅσ᾽ ἐστὶ πάντων ὀνόματ᾽, οὐδ 


πάροιθε μὲν 
θήμέᾳ 


κακῶν 
ἐστ᾽ ἀπόν. 


νῦν δ᾽ ἔσθ᾽ ὁ τλήμων ἔν τινι σχολῇ κακοῦ ; 
βοᾷ διοίγειν κλῇθρα καὶ δηλοῦν τινα 


τοῖς πᾶσι Καδμείοισι τὸν 
τὸν μητρός, αὐδῶν ἀνόσι o' 


pie ae 
ὐδὲ ῥητά μοι, 


ὡς ἐκ χθονὸς ῥίψων ἑαυτόν, οὐδ᾽ ἔτι 
μενῶν δόμοις ἀραῖος, ὡς ἠράσατο. 
ῥώμης γε μῶντοι καὶ προηγητοῦ τινος 

irae’ τὸ γὰρ νόσημα μεῖζον ἢ φέρειν. 
δείξει δὲ καὶ σοί: κλῇθρα γὰρ πυλῶν τάδε 
διοίγεται: θέαμα δ᾽ εἰσόψει τάχα 
τοιοῦτον οἷον καὶ στυγοῦντ᾽ ἐποικτίσαι. 


ΧΟ. ὦ δεινὸν ἰδεῖν πάθος ἀνθρώποις, 


which Blaydes adopts, reading aluarods. 
κάτα Οἱ 


1280 οὐ μόνου κακὰ MSS. 


Ὁ. C. 1502 ὀμβρία  χάλαϊ᾽ ἐπιρράξασα. 
Pindar has ἐν πολυφθόρῳ... Διὸς ὄμβρῳ | 
ἀναρίθμων ἀνδρῶν χαλαζάεντι φόνῳ (Lsthme. 
4. 49) of a slaughter in which death- 
Dlows are rained thick as hail; and so 
χάλαζαν αἵματος (7. 6. 27): so that the 
resemblance is only verbal. 

1280 £. Soph. cannot have written 
these two verses as they stand; and the 
fault is doubtless in 1280. Porson’s οὐχ 
ἑνὸς μόνου, though plausible, is in sense 
somewhat weak, and does not serve to 
connect 1280 with 1281. In the conjec- 
ture, νου κάτα, the force of the 
prep. is suitable to the image of a de- 
scending torrent which overwhelms: and 
for its place ep. Ai. 969 τί δῆτα τοῦδ' 
ἐπεγγελῷεν ἂν κάτα; ib, 302 λόγους... 
τοὺς μὲν ᾿Ατρειδῶν κάτι 

1282 W,=which they had till 
lately: ii ἀξίου the Tipeas οἱ ss 
Labdacidae was ἀρχαιόπλουτος ; tracing 
its line to Cadmus and Agenor, 268. 


1284 £. Instead of κακὰ πάντα, Soa 
pag aonty {π΄ 
ματα πάντων κακῶν 
ἄπεστιν : ὄνομα κακοῦ standi κακὸν. 
μένε το, So Aesch. Ἢ 210 Γαῖα, 
πολλῶν ὀνομάτων μορφὴ μίατε μορφὴ μία, 
θεᾶς πολλαχῶς ὀνομαζομένης. 

1286 ἔν τινι is right, bye es 
σχολὴ κακοῦ could mean 
‘respite from misery δ᾽ τίνε moat ates 
suitable. The Chorus mean: ‘and is he 
now calmer?’—to which the answer is 
that he is st#Z Hosen excited. 

1289 ᾿ ieidewin), suggested 
by Ar. Fae ae would debase this 


Passage. 
1201 δόμοις 


ἀραῖος, fraught with a 
‘curse for the house, making it accursed, 
ds Eyer ἔτος pre own curse 
(238 μήτ᾽ εἰσδέχεσθαι προσφωνεῖν, 
Kee according to which anyone who 
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From the deeds of twain such ills have broken forth, not on 
one alone, but with mingled woe for man and wife, The old 
happiness of their ancestral fortune was aforetime happiness 
indeed; but to-day—lamentation, ruin, death, shame, all earthly 
ills that can be named—all, all are theirs. 

Cu. And hath the sufferer now any respite from pain? 

2 ME. He cries for some one to unbar the gates and show 
to all the Cadmeans his father’s slayer, his mother’s—the unholy 
‘word must not pass my lips,—as purposing to cast himself out 
of the land, and abide no more, to make the house accursed 
under his own curse. Howbeit he lacks strength, and one to 

ide his steps; for the anguish is more than man bear. 
Ana he will show this to thee also ; for lo, the bars of the gates 
are withdrawn, and soon thou shalt behold a sight which even 
he who abhors it must pity.~” 


OEDIPUS. 
Cu, O dread fate for men to see, 
᾿μονόστολα Winckelmann; οὐ μονοξνγῆ Hermann.—Dindorf rejects vv. 1280, 1281 as, 
᾿ ρυτῖς 1288 τῇδε θἡμέρᾳ] τῆιδέθ᾽ ἡμέραι L. (The final ε, which might easily 
Ai. 


comma, is from a later hand.) τῇδ' ἐν ἡμέρᾳ Erfurdt. Cp. 
1204 dre L τοὶ hand, corrected to dry. ts 


ξυνέστιος with the crimi- ἔσται καταγέλαστος, αὐτὸ δείξει (the event 
like curse as he (270). 1 show): cp. 7heaet. 200 &, and see on 
341. The central door of the palace is 
now opened. Oedipus comes forth, lean- 
ing on attendants; the bloody stains are 
still upon his face. 

1296 Ἐπ ἐποικτίσαι, be θαι 
to pity, καὶ στυγοῦντα, even τὶ 6. 
ators if The ἸΑπαν ΜΕΝ, efor; αὐ πες 
w: Eur. Héc.1107 κρείσσον᾽ other adjectives of ability or fitness (ixa- 
Ὁ the fuller constr., Her. 3. 4s, ἐπιτήδειος, etc.): so, too, with ὅσος 
ακὰ ἢ ὥστε ἀνακλαίειν. as=sufficient’: Xen. Am. 4. 1. 5. ἐλεί- 
ect i πετο τῆς νυκτὸς ὅσον σκοταίους διελϑεῖν τὸ 
πεδίον. Cp, Tr. 672: fr. 598. 8 φεῦ" κἂν 

ἀνοικτίρμων τις οἰκτίρειέ vor. 
1297—1368 A κομμός (see Ρ. 9). 
‘The Chorus begin with anapaests {ποῖ 
—1306). The first words uttered by 
Oedipus are in the same measure (1307 
—1311). Then, after a single iambic 
trimeter spoken by the Chorus (1312), 
ly in Ar. Ran. 1261 (τ) 1st strophe 1313—1320=(2) τοί anti 
\ ἀ" δείξει δὴ taxa strophe 1321-1328; (3) and strophe 1329 
cannot well be citherué\y —1348=(4) and antistrophe 1349-1368. 
): and so in Her. 2. 134 διές Oedipus here speaks in dochmiac mea- 
‘made clear: as 2. 117 δηλοῖ, sures blended with iambic; the Chorus, 
Tn 3. 82, however, the in iambic trimeters or dimeters only. 
bag Howapxln. Cp. ‘The effect of his passionate despair is 
Β εἰ δ' ἐπιχειρήσας thus heightened by metrical contrast with 


a5 


ZOPOKAEOYE 


ν ὦ δεινότατον or ὅσ᾽ 
νπροσέκυρσ᾽ ἤδη. τίς σ᾽, ὦ τλῆμον, 
“προσέβη μανία; τίς ὁ πηδήσας 


μι iova sae τῶν μακίστων 
. πρὸς υσδαίμονι μοῖ 
RCAC δύ ae acca 


«ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἐσιδεῖν δύναμαί σ᾽, ἐθέλων 
υ πόλλ᾽ ἀνερέσθαι, πολλὰ πυθέσθαι, 
υπολλὰ δ᾽ ἀθρῆσαι" 

vrotav φρίκην παρέχεις μοι. 


OL, «αἰαῖ, φεῦ φεῦ, δύστανος ἐγώ, 
ν ποῖ γᾶς φέρομαι τλάμων ; πᾶ μοι 
ν φθογγὰ *Siarwrarar φοράδην τ“ “5 " 


1299 τλῆμον has been made from τλήμων in 1, After this verse, v. 1303 {πρὸς σῇ. 
μοίρᾳ) had been written by an oversight, but has been partially erased, dots having been 
placed above it: and it is repeated in its proper place. 1801 axicrav| In L 
the 1st hand had written κακίστων, but altered the initial x into 4. Some of the later 
‘uss. (as B and V) have κακίστων. 1808 φεῦ φεῦ δύστανοσ L, and so most of 
the later Mss.: but T has φεῦ φεῦ déoray’, which is ferred by Hermann and 
Bothe. The latter writes δύστην᾽, (and so Elmsley,) Pecans Sophocles did not 
admit Doric forms in choral anapaests. That rule is subject to exceptions (see on 
‘Ant. 110): but here, at least, the Doric form seems unsuitable; see - 


1310 


now prefer the other reading. Dindorf deletes the wotds, on the assumption 


I formerly read φεῦ δύστανος (the 3s could be excused by the pause) ; bat 


a more level and subdued strain of sor- 
row. Compare Ai, 348—429, where the 
κομμός has in this sense a like character, 
Some regard the κομμός as beginning only 
at 1313} less correctly, I think. Its 
essence is the antiphonal lament rather 
than the antistrophic framework. 

1298 ὅσα... : I know no 
other example of an accus, after προσ- 
κυρεῖν, which usu. takes the dat.: but 
the compound can at least claim the 
privilege of the simple κυρεῖν. The neut, 
plur. accus, of pronouns and adjectives 
can stand after τυγχάνειν and κυρεῖν, not 
as an accus. directly governed by the 
verb, but rather as ἃ species of cognate 
or adverbial accus.: PA. 309 ἅθλ᾽ ola 
μηδεὶς τῶν ἐμῶν τύχοι φίλων: O. C. 1106 
αἰτεῖς ἃ τεύξει (which need not be ex- 
plained by attraction): Aesch. Cho. 711 
τυγχάνειν τὰ πρόσφορα, id. 714 κυρούν- 
των.. τὰ πρόσφορα: Eur. Ph. 1606 οὗ γὰρ 
ἂν τύχοις τάδε: cp. Munro on Ag. 1228 fi. 
οἷα... τεύξεται in Journ, Phil. Xi. 134. 
In Hipp. 746 τέρμονα κύρων is not simi 


lar, since xépwy=‘reaching,’ and the 
accus, is like that after ἀφικνεῖσθαι. 
1300 ff. ὁ 


ping fo.a far 
μακρὰ. 


point, —a 
aha (den. δια 
passing poetical efforts, _ 

conceive the δυσδαίμων μοῖρα, the ill-fated 
life, as an attacked region, far into which 


then 


the malign rings. "Here we see a 
tendeney ‘which may ἔξ: be oF 
served in the imagery (lyric especially) 

Sophaclea:. the sevare i slightly crossed 


and blurred by the int notion 
of the ¢hing: as here he was thinking 


ΟἸΔΙΠΟῪΣ ΤΎΡΑΝΝΟΣ 


most dreadful of all that have met mine eyes! Unhappy one, 

hath come on thee? Who is the w ly foe 

with a bound of more than mortal range, hath made thine 
ill-starred life his Beye 

Alas, alas, thou hapless one! Nay, I cannot e'en look on 

there is much that I would fain ask, fain learn, 

y—with such a shuddering dost 


it 


OE. Woe is me! Alas, alas, wretched that 1 am! Whither, 
whither am I borne in my Scag a How is my voice swept 
road on the wings of the air? 


1804 Nauck τι δῷ opie 

ἀνερέσθαι, 1907 tus 

* δύστανος ἐγώ" mss, have at four 
» I now think that the latter Is most 

τλάμων" 


Dity 


Hee 


| 


i 
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vid δαῖμον, tv’ ἐξήλου. 
ΧΟ. ἐς δεινόν, οὐδ᾽ ἀκουστόν, οὐδ᾽ ἐπόψιμον. 


Olid σκότου aes 
2 ΠῚ ΓΙ > % poy » 
va νέφος ἐμὸν ἀπότροπον, ἐπιπλόμενον ἄφατον, 
ν8 ἀδάματόν τε καὶ δυσούριστον « ὄν. 
v4 οἴμοι, 
V5 οἴμοι μάλ᾽ αὖθις" οἷον εἰσέδυ μ᾽ ἅμα 
γ8 κέντρων τε τῶνδ᾽ οἴστρημα καὶ μνήμη κακῶν. 
ΧΟ. τ καὶ θαῦμά γ᾽ οὐδὲν ἐν τοσοῖσδε πήμασιν 
v8 διπλᾷ σε πενθεῖν καὶ διπλᾶ φέρειν κακά. 
2 
Be) Pos, Sey fed syadint ὃ ῳ Η 
ν 3 σὺ μὲν ἐμὸς ἐπίπολος ἔτι μόνιμος. ἔτι γὰρ 
“8 ὑπομένεις με τὸν τυφλὸν κηδεύων. 


va φεῦ φεῦ" 


δαῖμον, ἐνήλω. 1911 ἰὼ δαῖμον ἵν᾽ ἐξήλου L (ἐξήλω τὴ : ἐξήλλον Hermann: 


9 our 
Nauck. 1814 ἐπιπλώμενον L. Some of the later mss, have this reading. In Bod|— 


Laud. 54 0 is written over ὦ, with gl. ἐπερχόμενον. Others have the true ἐπιπλόμενονστ 
(as B, E, V4, Bodl. Barocc. 66). 1816 ἀδάμαστον Μβ5,: ἀδάματον Hermann,— 
δυσούριστον Mss. δυσούριστον ὃν Hermann. I conjecture δυσούριστ' ἰόν, 1830 go 


(ed. Nauck) πᾶ μοι φθογγά; | φοράδην, 1911 ἐξήλον. Ina paroemiac, 
1 


ὦ δαῖμον, ἐνήλω.. before the catalectic syllable is 
ner of that which is carried’; an anapaest, seldom, as here 
lative to φέρεσθαι as said of things which 

are sgt onward by ἃ tide or eurrent: 

thus, of persons deficient in self-restraint, 

Plat. Theaet, 144 5 ἅττοντες φέρονται 

ὥσπερ τὰ ἀνερμάτιστα πλοῖα, they are hur- 

ried away on currents like boats without 

ballast: Crat, 411 C ῥεῖν καὶ φέρεσθαι: 

Rep. 496 D πνεῖμα φερόμενον. "He has 

newly lost the power of seeing those to 

whom he speaks, He feels as if his voice ems to i 

was borne from him on the air in a direc- while ἡλάμην (itself rare in 
tion over which he has no control. With preferred in the indicative, a 
the use of the adverb here, cp. βάδην,Ἠ, μὴν was also admitted: see Vi 
δρομάδην, σύδην. Elsewhere φοράδην is Verbs, ed. of 1879. 

parallel with φέρεσθαι as=to be carried, Elms. gave ἐξάλω, 

instead of walking: Eur. Andr. 1166  Ellendt’s opinion: but. Vei 
φοράδην.. δῶμα πελάζει, ic. borne ina  Theocr. 17. 100 ἐξάλατον 
litter: Dem. or. 54 § 20 ὑγιὴς ἐξελθὼν ἐξήλλου, which Dindorf, 
φοράδην ἦλθον οἴκαδε. Such adverbs in others read, was explained 
τδην, which were probably accusatives as=/endehas, i.e. ‘whither 
cognate to the notion of the verb, are posing to leap?? To this 
always formed from the verbal stem, (a) jections: (1) the unfitness 
directly, like βάδην, or (6) with modified presenting a swift act: (2) 
vowel and inserted a, like φοράδην instead ἕνα, which means where. 
of "φερδην, σποράδην instead of 'σπερδην, not be used with the émperfect 


he 
a Fle 


εξ 
ἢ 


i 


Rygal 
itll 
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‘Oh my Fate, how far hast thou sprung! 
CH. Toa dread place, dire in men’s ears, dire in their sight. 


Oe. O thou horror of darkness that enfoldest me, visitant 
unspeakable, resistless, sped by a wind too fair! 

Ay me! and once again, ay me! 

How is my soul pierced by the stab of these goads, and 
Withal by the memory of sorrows! 


Cu. 
thine to mourn and to bear, 


Or. Ah, friend, thou still art steadfast in thy tendance of rst anti- 
™me,—thou still hast patience to care for the blind man! Ah me! stphe 


tr L, with some of the later 
lauck gives θροεῖ. 


Yea, amid woes so many a twofold pain may well be 


με others (including A) have φέρειν. See comment. 


1323 με Erfurdt: ἐμὲ mss, _ (Instead of ἐμὲ τὸν τυφλόν, T 
has τόν γε τυφλόν, an attempt to restore the metre.) Hermann conjectured ἔτι γὰρ 
ὑπομένει" τυφλόν τε κήδευε (with δυσούριστον οἴμοι in 1315). For κηδεύων, Linwood 


of, motion (as ἵνα ἔβαινε, instead οἵ ot), 
only with the perfect, as ἵνα βέβηκε 
(ie. where is he now) or the aorist 
when equivalent to the perfect: as Ὁ, C. 
273 ἱκόμην (I Aave come) ἵν᾽ ἱκόμην. 80, 
the aor. alone seems admissible: 
ἐξήλον, where Aast thou leaped to, i.e. 
where arf thou? cp, 1515 ἵν᾽ ἐξήκεις, and 


ἰπότροπον -- ὅ τις ἂν ἀποτρέποιτο 
(Hesych.): and so Ai. 608 τὸν ἀπότροπον 
ἀΐδηλον “Adar, such as all would turn 
away from, abhorred. Not, ‘turning 
away from others,’ ‘solitary,’ as Bion 
ἰρωτα.---ἐπι- 
τε ἐπιπελόμενον, pres. part., as 

Od, 7. 261 ἐπιπλόμενον Eros ἦλθε. 

13815 is defective by one 
syllable as compared with 1323 τυφλὸν 
κηδεύων. Now the second syllable of 
κηδεύων is ‘irrational, ἐκ, it is a long 
syllable ‘doing metrical “duty for ἃ 

one (the third of an antibacchius, 

Hence in this verse also the 
penultimate sylable can be either long 
or short. Hermann’s δυσούριστον ὄν 
is therefore metrically admissible, It is, 
however, somewhat weak, and the sound 
is most unpleasing. I should rather pro- 
pose δυσούριστ᾽ ἰόν: for the adverbial 
neut. plur., cp. ὑπέροπτα.. πορεύεται (883, 
where see note) ; for the part., Plat. Legg. 
873 Ἑ παρὰ θεοῦ.. βέλος ἰόν. Nauck con- 
jectured δυσοιώνιστον. ΒΙαγάες gives 

uf (not found), in the dubious 


sense of ‘hard to escape from." 

1818 κέντρων, not literally the pins 
of the brooches, (which we can scarcely 
suppose that he still carried in his hands,) 
‘but the stabs which they had dealt: as 
piercing Bangs are κέντρα, Tr. 840. 

1819 ἐν τοσοῖσδε πήμασιν, when thy 
woes are so many: cp. 893 ἐν τοῖσδ᾽. 

1820 πενθεῖν. καὶ ww. The form 
of the sentence, in dependence on θαῦμα 
οὐδέν, seems to exclude the version: ‘It is 
not strange that, as you bear, so you 
should mourn, a double pain’ 
for hypotaxis). Rather the sense is: 
‘that you should mourn (aloud) and (i 
wardly) sufera double pain’—i. 
sical ag of the bis τς and ᾿ 
pain of retrospect. I do not wit 
Schneidewin sie referring διπλὲ ποθὲν 
to the double οἴμοι (1316 7.) as='make a 
twofold lament.’ The φέρειν of A must 
be right. φορεῖν can stand: for φέρειν 
*to carry? when habitual carrying is 
implied (Her. 3. 34, and of bearers in Zr. 
965): or fig., of mental habit (ἦθος φορεῖν 
Ant. 705): but φορεῖν κακά could only 
mean ‘to carry ills about with thee’; 
which is not appropriate here. 

1822 μόνιμος, steadfast: Xen. Cyr. 

. Tr οἱ μονιμώτατοι πρόσθεν ὄντες 
(said of hoplites). Cp. i. 348 ἢν 
where Ajax addresses the Chorus as μόνοι 
aa φίλων, | μόνοι ἐμμένοντες ἔτ᾽ ὀρθῷ 

spi. 
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νὅ οὐ “γάρ με λήθεις, ἀλλὰ γιγνώσκω σαφῶς, 
Cte αὐδὴν 6 ὅμως. 


v6 καίπερ σκοτεινός, τήν 
ν ΧΟ. τῷ δεινὰ δράσας, πῶς 


“8 ὄψεις μᾶρᾶναι; 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 


1325 


ἧς τοιαῦτα σὰς 


τίς σ᾽ ἐπῆρε δαιμόνων ; 


στρ. β΄. ΟἹ. τ᾿ Απόλλων τάδ᾽ ἦν, ᾿Απόλλων, φίλοι, 
ν᾽ ὃ κακὰ κακὰ τελῶν ἐμὰ τάδ᾽ ἐμὰ πάθεα. 


1330 


v8 ἔπαισε δ᾽ αὐτόχειρ pw οὔτις, ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ τλάμων. 


v4 τί γὰρ ἔδει μ᾽ ὁρᾶν, 
“5 ὅτῳ γ᾽ 

νΧο. οἦν ταῦ; 

v ΟἹ. ττί δῆτ᾽ ἐμοὶ βλεπτόν, [] 


“8 στέρκτόν, i προσήγορον 


spe μηδὲν ἦν ἰδεῖν γλυκύ; 


ὅπωσπερ͵ καὶ σὺ φής. 


1335 


9 ἔτ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἀκούειν ἡδονᾷ, φίλοι; 
10 ἀπάγετ' ἐκτόπιον ὅτι τάχιστά με, 


- ἀπάγετ᾽. ὦ 


trou, τὸν Ἐμέγ᾽ ὀλέθριον, 


"12 we καταραϊότατον, ἔτι δὲ καὶ θεοῖς 


eh jporarov βροτῶν. 


v XO. 14 et have τοῦ νοῦ τῆς TE συμφορᾶς ic ἴσον, 
ταῦ ds σ᾽ ἠθέλησα μηδέ γ᾽ "ἂν γνῶναί ποτε. 


1980 In L the rst hand wrote ὁ κακὰ τελῶν τάδ' ἐμὰ πάθεα = 


proposed 
an early hand added a second κακὰ after ὁ, and a second ἐμαὶ before τάδ΄, Many of the 
later Mss. have κακὰ only once (the second having been taken for, 

they have ἐμὰ twice (owing to the interposed τάδ᾽), ἡδονᾷ MSs. 


ἁδονᾷ Dindorf. 
μέγ᾽ ὀλέθριον Exfurdt, 
others): Bergk, τὸν ὄλεθρόν με γᾶς, 


1a τὸν ὀλέθριον μέγαν Ls τὸν ὑλέθρωον μέγα t (Β, Εν Τ7ν τὸν 
Turnebus conjectured τὸν ὄλεθρον μέγαν (received 
1848 L has dg (made from ὅσσ᾽ or ὅσ) σ᾽ ἡθέ- 


Brunck and 


1825 A distinct echo of 77. 24. 563 καὶ 
δὲ σὲ γιγνώσκω, Πρίαμε, φρεσίν, οὐδὲ μὲ 
λήθει. Besides λήθω, λέληθα, 
Soph, has ἔληθον (ZZ. 1359). Cp. Ο. C. 
891, where Oed. recognises the voice of 


‘heseus. 

1826 σκοτεινός: cp. Ai. 85 ἐγὼ 
σκοτώσω βλέφαρα καὶ δεδορκότα. 

1829 £. ᾿Απόλλων. The memory of 
Oedipus (cp. 1318) is connecting the 
oracle given to him at Delphi (789) with 
the mandate which afterwards came 
thence (106). Apollo was the author of 


the doom (τελῶν), but the instrument of 
execution (ἔπαισε) was the hand of 


jedipus, 

1830 ὁ κακὰ κακὰ κιτιλ. The doch- 
miac metre is sound (see Metrical Analy- 
sis): it is vouddos in the antistrophe 


(1350) which is corrupt. Prof. 

Bell however, retaining the latter, here 
erat the second κακὰ to κακῶς, and 
the The iteration of 

υὐνπνητῆν ἐμὰ is in a 


lyrics of tragedy admit 
ment agitation was ex} 
jut here, at least, it 


carried it to excess. 
is in place. 

1881 wy, τὰς ae (1328).—otres: 
(ἄλλος), ἀλλ᾽: ep. 8. 311 ἀτὰρ οὔ 
τί μοι αἴτιος Rhos [ἀλλὰ τοκῆε δύω. 
Schneid. cp. 71. a1. 275 ἄλλος δ᾽ οὔτις, 
no. τόσον αἴτιος οὐρανιώνων ἀλλὰ [instead 
οἵ ὅσον] φίλη μήτηρ. 

1387 ff. The simple mode of 
sion would have been: τί ἐμοὶ 
βλεπτόν, ἣ στερκτόν, ἢ ἀκουστὸν ἔτ᾽ ἐστίν; 
what henceforth can be pleasurably seen, 
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is not hid from me—no, dark though I am, yet 

I thy voice full well. 
CH. Man of dread deeds, how couldst thou in such wise 
thy vision? What more than human power urged thee? 


Apollo, friends, Apollo was he that brought these my 2nd 
pass, these my sore,~sore~Wwoes: but the. hand. that ‘Phe 

struck the was none save mine, wretched that I am! Why 

was TO τὸς when sight could show me nothing sweet ? 

Cu. These things were even as thou sayest. 

OE. Say, friends, what can I more behold, what can I love, 
what ing can touch mine ear with joy? Haste, lead me 
from land, friends, lead me hence, the utterly lost, the thrice 
accursed, yea, the mortal most abhorred of heaven! 

CH. Wretched alike for thy fortune and for thy sense 
thereof, would that I had never so much as known thee! 


ποτ᾽ ἄν. Instead of ror’ ἄν, some later Mss. (including A) have 
1 ἂν μετρηθεῖεν was corrupted to ἀναμετρηθεῖεν, so here Grae is 


ἧς 


(2) the phrase δλεῦρον, which 


iegiree 
ΠΕ Ἢ 
ἜΣΤΗ, 
ne araiia 


τὶ 
ἢ 
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ἀντ. β΄. «ΟἹ. 1ὄλοιθ᾽ ὅστις ἦν ὃς ἀγρίας πέδας 

2 tvopdd + ἐπὶ ἡτοδίι ἔλυσ᾽ ἀπό τε φόνου 
γ.8 ἔρρυτο κἀνέσωσέ μ᾽, οὐδὲν εἰς χάριν πράσσων. 
“4 τότε θανὼν 
Αὐτόν ΧΕ test τα 

y ΧΟ. δθέλοντι κἀμοὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἂν ἦν. 

vy ΟἹ. τοὔκουν waz, sh τ ἂν φονεὺς 
v8 ἦλθον, οὐδὲ 
v 9 βροτοῖς mote se ὧν ἔφυν azo. 
v10 νῦν δ᾽ ἄθεος μέν εἰμ᾽, ἀνοσίων δὲ παῖς, 
γι ὁμογενὴς δ᾽ ἀφ᾽ ὧν αὐτὸς τάλας. 


eats hth 
# 
ees Ewer (as A), Tet ΤΕ eae eS, 


aor. act., ‘to persuade.” I have not 
found gle ecaole of sarees 

= ἀναγνι (‘to recognise’) in Thuc., 
Plato, Xen., or the Orators. (2) But the 
and aor. has that sense in Homer, in 
Pindar (Jsthm. 2. 23) and in Herod. 
(2. ‘9t): may not an Attic poet have fol- 
lowed them? Granted. The sense re- 
quired here, however, after μηδέ, is to 
now, not to recognise: the latter would 
de pointless. (3) The ellipse of ἄν with 
the aor, ἠθέλησα would be strangely 
harsh. Such an ellipse with the éaper/. 
‘sometimes occurs: as Antiphon or. 5 § 1 
ἐβουλόμην (and so Ar. Ran. 866), ἐδ. §86 


¥ ἂν γνῶναι the 

question lat oWhich in moce ΠΡΟ to 

have passed into the reading of the tss.? 

iors Ἰατο ἂν δ᾽ κοί the: kes of 

dl confusion with the same 

Tetter in γνῶναι is slight more probable 
than the double οἷς ες 


rupt. It would require an improbable 
alteration in the strophe (see on 4); 
and it yields no good sense. The Sc 

asts hesitated between rendering it a 
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OE. Perish the man, whoe’er he was, that freed me in the 2nd anti- 
tures from the cruel shackle on my feet, and saved me from strophe, 
death, and gave me back to life,—a thankless deed! Had I 
died then, to Noy friends and to mine own soul I had not been 
50 sore a 
CH. 9 would ie had it thus. 
Or. So had I not come to shed my father’s blood, nor been 
called among men the spouse of her from whom I sprang: but 
now am I forsaken of the gods, son of a defiled mother, 
successor to his bed who gave me mine own wretched being: 


oF ἔλαβέ μ᾽ (V). | Some have ἔρυτο, others ἔρυτο, | For rouddos Elmsley conjectured vo 
μονάδ᾽. 1 


For κἀνέσωσεν Campbell has 


ven κἀνέσωσέ 


aha L.  Faehsi’s conjecture, ἄγον, is less suitable here. τ 
ΣΟῚ was restored ὃ) Erfurdt, and independently (in the same year, 1811) by Seidler, 


De Vers. Dochm. 5 
by Reisig (Conjectst. 101). 


‘The same emendation was afterwards made by Elmsley, and 
1362 ὁμογενὴς Mss. : 


ὁμολεχὴς Meineke: ὁμόγαμον 


the complaint that the babe, sent to the 
lonely mountain, had not been left to 
in its solitude, The fact that the 


was Sere ἱμεμονωμένος, desolate 
and forlom. ἔλυσ᾽, which suits the 
dochmiac as well as ἔλαβέ μ᾽, is more 
forcible here. There is a further argu- 
‘ment for it. The mss. give dx’ ἀγρίας in 
but the strophe (1329) shows that 
Get tint be be. omitted, atid ᾿Απόλλων, 
φίλοι-- ὃς ἀγρίας πέδας, st syllable 
‘of dyplas being short, as in 1205, Ant. 
1124. Now πέδας (i.2. πέδης) ἔλαβε, 
ΤΣ front tna fees, would be too harsh: 
we could only do as Schneidewin did, 
and refer ἀπό to πέδας : but though 
Δελφῶν κἀπὸ Aunlas| (734) admits of such 
treatment, the case is dissimilar here. 
On the other hand πέδας ἔλυσ’, loosed 
correct. ‘Thus the 
impossibility of ἀπ confirms 
vo’. The epithet ἀγρία, ‘cruel,’ is ap- 
to πέδη as it is to ὀδύνη in 7». 975. 
1351 a strong aorist of ῥύω, 
formed as if there were a present ῥύμι: 
in 7, 18. 515 ῥύατο for pivro is its 3rd 
jur, Cp. 71. 5. 23 ἔρυτο σάωσε δέ, where 
ποτ, has a like relation to ἐρύω (the 
‘temporal augment being absent).—«ls 
χάριν: see on 1152. 
1856 θέλοντι: 0. C. 1505 ποθοῦντι 
po: Tr. 18: Thue. 2. 3 τῷ γὰρ 
ας οὐ βουλομένῳ ἦν.. ἀφίστασθαι: 
Τας. Agric.18 φιμέδιες bellum volentibus erat. 
1357 ἦλθον, have come to be 
the slayer, 2 compressed phrase for és 


es 1? 


τοσοῦτον ἦλθον ὥστε φονεὺς εἶναι: 

1519 and Ant. 755 ἢ press ao 
ἀδεξέρχει θρασύς; Tr. 1157 ἐξήκεις δ' ἵνα ἢ 
φανεῖ. 1. 18. 180 εἴ κέν τι νέκυς ἡσχυμ- 
μένος ἔλθῃ, come to be dishonoured (where 
some explain, ‘reach thee dishonoured’) + 
in Xen, An. 3. 2. 3 ὅμως δὲ δεῖ ἐκ τῶν πάρ. 
ὄντων ἄνδρας ἀγαθοὺς ἐλθεῖν (so the Μ88.: 
τελέθειν G. Sauppe) καὶ μὴ ὑφίεσθαι, the 
clause ἐκ τῶν παρόντων helps ἐλθεῖν as= 
evadere. In 1433 ἐλθών is not similar. 
No classical use’ of venire seems really 
parallel: thus in Τὰν. 7. 29 uf dégnus 
venias hederis, venias='may come for- 
ward’ (Mayor ad oc. 

1359 (τούτων) ἀφ᾽ dy, fc, ταύτης ἀφ' 
ἦτ! plur., as 1005, 1176, 1250. 

1860 ἄθεος is a necessary correction 
of the Ms, ἄθλιος, the verse’ being a 
dochmiac dimeter, = 1340dmd-yer' ἐκτόπιον 
ὅτι τάχιστά με. answers to the short 
first Spiele of ἀπάγετ᾽, since the ana 
crusis can be either long or short: cp. 
Aesch. heb. 81, where aldepla κόνις is 
metrically parallel to νῦν δ᾽ ἄθεον μέν ely 
here. He is ἀνοσίων (i.e. dvoglas) παῖς 
since through him Iocasta became such. 

1862 “. ὁμογενὴς δ᾽ ἀφ᾽ dv ΔῸΣ 
sista tres ὅχων (rovro) ἀφ᾽ ὧν 

τ ie. having a common beved soe 
bean of che seme ἰὴ: with those (Lalus) 
from whom he sprang. For the plur., 

p. 366: for (rodrous) Ph. 957 παρέξω 
διῖο᾽ ὑφ᾽ ὧν ἐφερβόμην. ὁμογενὴς is usu, 
taken αϑ τεὁμοῦ γεννῶν, i.e. ‘engendering? 
ὁμοῦ τῇ τεκούσῃ. But ὁμογενής is a com- 
Pound from ὁμο- and the stem of γένος, 

and could no more mean γενγῶν ὁμοῦ 


12 
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ν 13 εἰ δέ τι τὰ 


“13 τοῦτ᾽ 
v XO. 14 οὐκ οἵ 


τύχαι ἔτι 


TOUS, 
ὅπως σε φῶ Bi 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟῪΣ 


κακοῦ κακόν, 


εβουλεῦσθαι καλῶς: 


v6 κρείσσων γὰρ ἦσθα πυρὴν ὧν ἢ ζῶν τυφλός. 


ΟΙ. ves μὲν τάδ᾽ οὐχ ὧδ᾽ ἔστ᾽ 


v μή μ' ἐκδίδασκε, μηδὲ σὺ ββούλευ᾽ 
᾿ ὄμμασιν ποίοις βλέπων 
ἂν προσεῖδον εἰς “ABov μολών, 


ν᾽ ἐγὼ “γὰρ οὐκ οἵδ᾽ 


Mi πατέρα, ποτ᾽ 


᾿μάριστ᾽ εἰργασμένα, 


ἔτι. 


ν οὐδ᾽ αὖ τάλαιναν μητέρ᾽, οἷν ἐμοὶ ἂν δυοῖν 


αἴλρη 


ane 


; ᾿ ἐστὶ κρείσσον᾽ ἀγχόνης cipy 
᾿ ἢ τ τέκνων δῆτ᾽ ὄψις ἦν dienes 


te 


Ba ἱστοῦσ᾽ ὅπως ἔβλαστε, προσλεύσ σεν ἐμοί; 
οὐ δῆτα τοῖς γ᾽ ἐμοῖσιν ὀφθαλμοῖς ποτε" 
yous’ ἄστυ x: οὐδὲ πύργος, οὐδὲ δαιμόνων 
ἀγάλμαθ᾽ i ἱερά, τῶν ὁ παντλήμων ἐγὼ 
ν κάλλιστ᾽ ἀνὴρ εἷς ἔν γε ταῖς Θήβαις τραφεὶς 


ἔῃ 


1865 ἔτι Hermann: ἔφυ Mss. 
Σ τὰ κά a Aus res wtaicdlhy to Fri ϑ λα Ooait (Fe = 


τ, [ 
ae (ona 1860 joel pea the 


Porsoa (on Tr. 114, Adv. p. 174). Purgold (Obs. Crit. in Soph. etc., 1802)made the same 


conjecture, and Hartung so reads: but see comment. 


1876 ἔβλαστετ, ἔβλαστεν L. 


than συγγενής could, mean γωνῶν σὺν, 
ἐν. 


;, γεννῶν In 460 πατρὸς 
Patenoe as=orelpwr τὴν αὐτὴν ἣν ὁ 
πατήρ is different, since the second part 
of the compound adj. represents @ trans- 
itive verb. Meineke’s ὁμολεχὴς would 
be better than Musgrave's dué-yayos: but 
neither is needed. 

1365 πρεσβύτερον, ‘older,’ then, 
‘ranking before’; here, ‘more serious’ 
Her. 5. 63 τὰ γὰρ τοῦ θεοῦ πρεσβύτερα 
ἐποιεῦντο ἡ τὰ τῶν ἀνδρῶν - Thuc. 4. 6r 
τοῦτο. πρεσβύτατον... κρίνας, τὸ κοινῶς φο- 
βερὸν ἅπαντας εἶ θέσθαι. 

1868 κρείσσων. ἦσθα μηκέτ᾽ dv= 
κρεῖσσον ἣν σε μηκέτ᾽ εἶναι: see on τοῦτ. 
ἂν is omitted, as after ἔδει, εἰκὸς ἦν, etc., 
κρείσσων ἦσθα μὴ ὧν implying the thought, 
οὐκ. desete, εἰ τὰ βέλτιστα Exacxes: see 
on 2, 

1369 ἄριστ᾽ is adverbial, the con- 
struction being οὐχ ὧδε, {εἰργασμένα) ἐστὶν 
ἄριστα eipyarpéva : that, thus done, th 
are not done best. So ἄριότα is adver! 
407) 1046, Ai. 160, 

bY 


871 βλέπων -- εἰ ἔβλεπον, which is 
more forcible than to take it with ποίοις, 


Cp. Ph. 110 πῶς οὖν βλέπων 
"λμήσει λαλεῖν; Her. 1. Bled 


ἀγορῆς φοιτέοντα φαίνεσθαι; 
45 § 98 (the work of a later rhetorician) 
ποίοις προσώποις ἢ τίσιν ὀφθαλμοῖς oa 
ἕκαστον τούτων ἀντιβλέψετε; Cp. At 
ene καὶ ποῖον ὄμμα πατρὶ δηλώσω φανεὶς | 
1872, "as “Av8ov. Blind on. earth, 
Oed. will be blind in the nether world. 
Cp ie 1 σις. 
υμῷ | μάντηος ἀλαοῦ wv Ῥειρεσίαο, 
where Odysseus is thinking of the blind 
Teiresias as he had found fin in Hades. 
Cp. τας 91, where ἔγνω need not imply 
that the poet of the νέκυια conceived 
Teiresias as having sight. So. Achilles 
in Hades is still swaf?-footed (11. 546). 
1878 olv...8votv, a dative of the per: 
sons affected, as, instead of the usual ποιῶ 
ταῦτά σε, we sometimes find ποιῶ ταῦτά, 
σοι: Ὡς Ὡς Tr. 8ο8 (δρῶσ᾽: Od. 14. 289 
és δὴ πολλὰ κάκ᾽ ἀνθρώποισιν 
ων Plat. Afol. 30 A ταῦτα καὶ νεω- 
τέρῳ καὶ πρεσβυτέρῳ. «ποιήσω, καὶ Berg 
καὶ ἀστῷ, μᾶλλον δὲ τοῖς ἀστοῖς. Charm. ὦ 


ὄμμασιν. 


Wromove tYPANNOE 
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and if there be yet a woe surpassing woes, it hath become the 
portion of Oedipus. 

Cu. I know not how I can say that thou hast counselled 
well; for thou wert better dead than living and blind. 


Or. Show me not at large that these things are not best 
done thus: give me counsel no more. For, had I sight, I know 
not with what eyes I could e’en have looked on my father, 
when I came to the place of the dead, aye, or on my miserable 
mother, since against both I have sinned such sins as strangling 
could not punish. But deem ye that the sight of children, born 
as mine were born, was lovely for me to look upon? No, no, 
not lovely to mine eyes for ever! No, nor was this town with 
its towered walls, nor the sacred statues of the gods, since I, 
thrice wretched that I am,—I, noblest of the sons of Thebes, 


Ἐοτβλαστοῦσ᾽ Hartung gives βλαστόντ᾽, omitting the comma after ἔβλαστε (‘that I should 
look upon offspring so born’); butseecomment. 1919 ἱερὰ L; ἱρὰ τ, Dindorf. The 
Jonger form is the regular ‘one in L (though,in Ὁ. C. 16 it has ipés). Here, as in 1428, 
the tribrach lends a certain pathos to the rhythm. Nauck unnecessarily writes lepd θ᾽ 


pus, which the melodious Orpheus wrote 
down,—6mes ἔβλαστε: Eur. Med. τοῖν 
ἤγγειλας of? ἤγγειλας. 

1878 πύργος, the city-wall with its 


7-2 τοιαῦτα γὰρ δὴ ποιοῦσι 
οἱ ἀρχόμενοι καὶ ἄλλον ὅντιν᾽ 
τυγχάνωσι. Ar. Vesp. 


“ 


ἤδη χάτέροις αὔτ᾽ εἶρ. 


ta 


f 


ἢ τοὶ 
‘warrant for τοῦτον : and ἴῃ Isocr. 


is 


Sys, not ‘worse 
(such that, rather than do 


ἕξ 


I 


1376 κρεῖσσον ἐκπηδήμα- 
ΕΣ ποτα τατος: 
ν Ale, 229: Ar. Ach. 125 
οὐκ ἀγχόνη; ‘is not this 
¢ one hang oneself?” 


g 


3 


nos 
eee 


ὅων ὄψις. βλαστοῦι 
βλαστόντα. Eur, Ak. Opn 
ὧν σανίσιν ris |'Oppela ee 


towers and its seven gates (already famous 
in the Odyssey, 11. 263 Θήβης ἕδος ἑπτα- 
πύλοιο). Cp. Eur, Bacch. 170 Κάδμον... 
ὃς πόλιν Σιδωνίαν | λιπὼν ἐπύργωσ᾽ bor 
Θηβαῖον τόδε,  Hec. 1209 πέριξ δὲ πύργος 
εἶχ᾽ ἔτι πτόλιν. 

1879 ἀγάλμαθ᾽ ἱερά, the images of 
the gods in their temples: ep. 20.—rav 
=i, as Ant. 1086: cp. 1427. Soph. 
has this use in many other places of 
dialogue: see Ὁ. C. 747 . 

1580. κάλλιστ᾽ ἀνὴρ εἶς, τραφείς 
ds, in connection with a superlative, is 
strictly correct only where one is com- 
pared with several: as Thuc. 8. 40 οἱ 
“γὰρ οἰκέται τοῖς Χίοις πολλοὶ ὄντες καὶ μιᾷ 
ye πόλει πλὴν Λακεδαιμονίων πλεῖστοι γε- 
γόμενοι: Eur. Heracl. 8 πλείστων μετέσχον 
εἶς ἀνὴρ Ἡρακλέει. So Tr. 46ο πλείστας 
ἀνὴρ εἶτ. ἔγημε. But here, where the 
question is of degree in ‘nobility, it 
merely strengthens κάλλιστ᾽: ep. Thuc. 
8, 68 πλεῖστα εἷς ἀνήρ, ὅστις ξυμβουλεύ. 
σαιτό τι, δινάμενος ὠφελεῖν : which, πιοῖ- 
withstanding πλεῖστα, is really like our 
passage; since we cannot suppose a con- 
ὅτε; with ae μόρας Oxeat ea an 
advisers. ταῖς 2 the γε, 

adding a secood Emitation, helps, ike of 

12—2 
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ZOPOKAEOYE 


ἐρησ᾽ ἐμαυτόν, αὐτὸς ἐννέπων. 
"ὠθεῖν ἅπαντας τὸν ἀσεβῆ, τὸν ἐκ θεῶν 
νφανέντ᾽ ἄναγνον καὶ γένους τοῦ Λαΐου. 
τοιάνδ᾽ ἐγὼ κηλῖδα μηνύσας ἐμὴν 
ὀρθοῖς, ἔμελλον ὄ ὄμμασιν τούτους ὁρᾶν; τ 
ἥκιστά γ᾽" ἀλλ᾽ εἰ τῆς ἀκουούσης ἔτ᾽ 
πηγῆς δ ὥτων φραγμός, οὐκ ἂν ἐσχό 


τὸ μὴ ἀποκλῇσαι τοὐμὸν ἄθλιον 


δέμας, 


v ἦ τυφλός τε καὶ κλύων μηδέν" τὸ γὰρ 
τὴν φροντίδ᾽ ἔξω τῶν κακῶν οἰκεῖν λυκύ. 
ἰὼ Κιθαιρών, τί μ᾽ ἐδέχου;; τί μ᾽ οὐ λαβὼν 
ἔκτεινας εὐθύς, ὡς ἔδειξα μήποτε 

ἐμαυτὸν ἀνθρώποισιν ἔνθεν ἦ «γεγώς; 

ὦ Πόλυβε καὶ Κόρινθε καὶ τὰ πάτρια 


λόγῳ παλαιὰ δώμαθ', οἷον dpa pe 


1395 


κάλλος κακῶν ὕπουλον ἐξεθρέψατε. 


ὧν. 1888 καὶ γένους τοῦ Λαΐου] These words seem sound (see comment), but have 


been variously amended. Blaydes, καὶ γένος τὸν Λαΐου (‘by birth the son of Li. 
tung, κἂν γένους τοῦ Λαΐου (‘though he be of L.’s race 


ἡ: Har- 
Herwerden, καὶ 


γένους ἀλά- 
στορα: Mekler, καὶ γένουτι τοὐμοῦ μύσος. Benedict (Οὐς. in Soph., 1820) would place 


the full stop afier ἄναγνον, and take καὶ yévour τοῦ A. with κηλίδα (‘a stain on the 


race’); and so Kennedy. 


1887 ἀν ἐσχόμην, L, i.e. ἀνεσχόμην, as is shown by the 


absence of accent on ἀν and of breathing on e: the scribe’ often thus leaves ἃ small 
space between syllables or letters. Most of the later Mss. have ἀνεσχύμην or ἠνεσχόμην, 


ἀνήρ, to ποτ ἢ the superlative, of 
the glories of Thebes can rejoice the sight, 
no Zyban at least bad a better right to 
that joy: (and who could have a better 
right than Thebans?) 

1981 ἀπεστέρησ᾽ ἐμαυτόν: a regular 
phrase in reference to separation from 
civic life: Antiphon or. 5. § 78 εἰ δ᾽ ἐν 
Αἴνῳ χωροφιλεῖ, τοῦτο οὐκ ἀποστερῶν γε 
τῶν εἰς τὴν πόλιν ἑαυτὸν οὐδενὸς (not for- 
feiting any of his relations with Athens) 
οὐδ' ἑτέρας πόλεως πολίτης γεγενημένον: 
(Dem.] or. 13 § 22 οὐδενὸς ἔργων τῶν 
τότε ἀπεστέρησαν ἑαυτούς, the Athenians 
of those days did not renounce their 
share in any of the great deeds of the 
Persian Wars: 

1382 τὸν ἀσεβῆ naturally depends 
on ὠθεῖν. But, if so, it would be very 
awkward to take τὸν., φανέντα κιτιὰ. 
with ἀπεστέρησ᾽ ἐμαυτόν. Rather τὸν 
φανέντα κιτιλ. also depends on ὠθεῖν. 
“Bidding all to expel the impious on 
that man who has [since] been shown by 


the gods to be oe of the race 
of Laius.’ His 


first denounced, was thus aggravated by 
a double horror, ane 

1884 κηλῖδα: see on 833: 
ἐμήν, sc. οὖσαν. 

1985 cee see on 528, 

1386 sevens the 
source (oi. ah the orifice of the ear) from 
which sounds flow in upon the’ sense: 
cp. Plat. Phaedr, 5450 eee 
ἀρχὴ κινήσεως. (Not the ‘stream of sound 
itself) δι’ ὥτων spleen τῆς dxov- 
ovens πηγῆς by suggesting the channel 
through which the sounds pass from the 
fount. Cp. fe 73 βραδεῖα abe hae 

λόγοισι προσβο) us δ ὠτὸς ἔρχεται. 
τρυπωμένου. ee ἀκούουσα πηγή, instead of 
ἡ πηγὴ τῆς dxodeews, is said with a con 
sciousness that πηγή means. the organ of 
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—have doomed myself to know these no more, by mine own 
command that all should thrust away the impious one,—even 
him whom gods have shown to be unholy—and of the race of 
Latus! 

After baring such a stain upon me, was I to look with steady 
eyes on this folk? No, verily: no, were there yet a way to 
choke the fount of hearing, I had not spared to make a fast 
prison of this wretched frame, that so I should have known nor 
sight nor sound; for ’tis sweet that our thought should dwell 
beyond the sphere of griefs. V 

Alas, Cithaeron, why hadst thou a shelter for me? When 
I was given to thee, why didst thou not slay me straightway, 
that so I might never have revealed my source to men? Ah, 
Polybus,—ah, Corinth, and thou that wast called the ancient 
house of my fathers, how seeming-fair was I your nursling, and 

what ills were festering beneath! 


‘but two at least (A, V) give ἄν ἐσχόμην. 1888 τὸ μὴ ἀποκλεῖσαι MSS.: τὸ μὴ ἀπο- 
κλῇσαι Elmsley. The original form of the verb was κληΐω (being formed from the 
noun-stem Fe cp. κονίω, μηνίω), and κλύω, not κλείω, was the older Attic form, 
still used, doubtless, in the time of Sophocles: thus κληίς occtirs in an Attic ἢ ‘inscrip- 
tion later than 403 B.c.; though κλείς, κλεῖθρον, etc., occur as early as about 3783— 
B.c. (Meisterhans, Gramm, Att. Inschr. p. 17) The spelling of κλείω, ete., 

fes in our Mss.: thus L has κλεῖθρα above in v. 1262, but κλῆιθρα in 1287, 


just as we might have τὰ ἀκού- 
ora ra. Sencea paraphrases: wfinam 
rescindere has guirem vias, Mani- 
adactis omne qua voces meant 


verbis tramite angusto patet, 


ἘΠ μὴ sem, gnata’... 


miki ~ Donastis, 
τασαν tn , usu. in this sense with 

+ 425 σχέσθαι.. βίης. 
χόδα τὸ iclep. 23320. ‘The εἰ πρὶο 
μή, where (as here) μὴ οὐ is admissible, 
also in prose, as Antiph. Tetral. 


ΠΣ δεν ὑπελείπετο μὴ 


aires ingerunt, 
oculi. (Oed. 


‘so that I might have been’ 

=‘in which case I should have bee 
for which the negative must have been 
So ὡς ἔδειξα μήποτε (1392), that 
never have shown. Eur. fr. 442 
τὸ μὴ τὰ πράγματ' ἀνθρώποις 
Φωνήν, ἵν’ ἦσαν μηδὲν οἱ δεινοὶ 


ω τῶν κακῶν, 7.2. undisturbed 
its and sounds from the 
outer world which serve to recall past 


miseries. 

1391 The imperf. ἐδέχον helps the per- 
sonification : ‘wast ready to shelter me.’ 

1892 ὡς ἔδειξα: see on 1389, and cp. 
πῶς P. V. γγό τίς. οὐκ ἐν τάχει | ἔριν» 

ἐμαυτήν.. ὅπω: πέδῳ σκήψασα τῶν πάντων 
ΕἾ | ἀπηλλάγην; 

1894 τὰ πάτρια λόγῳ-- τὰ λόγῳ͵ πά- 
τρια, an order the less harsh since πάτρια 
(=of my fathers, not πατρῷα, of my 
Sather) is supplemented by . Cp. 
‘Ai. 635 ὁ νοσῶν μάταν: El. 792 τοῦ θαν- 
ὄντος; ἀρτίως: Aesch. P. V. 1013 τῷ φρο- 
νοῦντι μὴ καλῶτ: Eur. Med. 874 τοῖσι, 
βουλεύουσιν εὖ. 

1896 κάλλος κακῶν ὕπουλον, a fair 
surface, with secret ills festering beneath 
it (gen. κακῶν as after words of fulness, 
= κρυπτῶν κακῶν γέμον) : because he had 
seemed most prosperous (778), while the 
doom decreed from his birth was secretly 
maturing itself with his στον. κάλλος, 
concrete, a far object, Xen, Cyr. 5.5.7 
τὴν θυγατέρα, δεινὸν τι κάλλος καὶ μέγε- 
Gos, πενθικῶς δ᾽ ἔχουσαν.-- ὕπονλον, of a 
sore festering beneath an οὐλή or scar 
which looks as if the wound had healed: 
Plat. Gorg. 480 B ὅπως μὴ ἐγχρονισθὲν τὸ 
νόσημα τῆς ἀδικίας ὕπουλον τὴν ψυχὴν 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟῪΣ 


νῦν γὰρ κακός 7 ὧν κἀκ κακῶν εὑρίσκομαι. 
ὦ τρεῖς κέλευθοι καὶ κεκρυμμένη νάπη 
δρυμός τε καὶ στενωπὸς ἐν τριπλαῖς ὁδοῖς, 
at τοὐμὸν αἷμα τῶν ἐμῶν χειρῶν ἅπο 
ἐπίετε πατρός, dpd μου μέμνησθέ τι, 


of ἔργα δράσας ὑμὶν εἶτα 


o> 
vp ἰὼν 


ὁποῖ ἔπρασσον αὖθις; ὦ γάμοι γάμοι, 
ἐφύσαθ᾽ ἡμᾶς, καὶ φυτεύσαντες πάλιν 
ἀνεῖτε ἑταὐτοῦ σπέρμα, κἀπεδείξατε 

7 > ἤἥ ΤΩ ἢ 
πατέρας, ἀδελφούς, παῖδας, αἷμ᾽ ἐμφύλιον, 
νύμφας γυναῖκας μητέρας τε, χὡπόσα 
αἴσχιστ᾽ ἐν ἀνθρώποισιν ἔργα γίγνεται. 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐ γὰρ αὐδᾶν eof ἃ μηδὲ δρᾶν καλόν, 


ὅπως τάχιστα πρὸς θεῶν ἔξω μέ που 


1410 


καλύψατ᾽, ἢ φονεύσατ᾽, ἢ θαλάσσιον 
ἐκρίψατ᾽, ἔνθα μήποτ᾽ εἰσόψεσθ᾽ ἔτι. 
ἴτ᾽, ἀξιώσατ᾽ ἀνδρὸς ἀθλίου θιγεῖν" 
πίθεσθε, μὴ δείσητε' τἀμὰ γὰρ κακὰ 


οὐδεὶς οἷός τε πλὴν ἐμοῦ φέρειν βροτῶν. 


1294. 


ταὐτοῦ. Nauck, τοὐμόν. 


1415 


1401 ἄρά μου Mss.: dp’ ἐμοῦ Brunck, Erfardt: dpa μὴ Blaydes. Linwood 
suggested ἄρά wou - μέμνησθ᾽ ὅτε Ly with most of the later ass. (including 

a few have μέμνησθ᾽ ἔτι: μέμνησθέ τι Elmsley. 

1414 πείθεσθε Μμ58.: πίθεσθε Elmsley, which almost 
all edd. receive. The pres.=‘be persuaded’: the 


)3 but 
1405 ταὐτὸν mss. I read 


.=tobey,’ ‘comply with my 


ποιήσει καὶ ἀνίατον, ‘lest the disease of 
injustice become chronic, and render his 
soul gangrenous and past cure’ (Thomp- 
son). Thuc. 8. 64 ὕπουλον αὐτονομίαν, 
unsound independence opp. to τὴν ἄντι- 
xpus ἐλευθερίαν. Dem. or. 18 § 307 ἦσυ- 
χίαν ἄγειν ἄδικον καὶ ὕπουλον, unjust and 
insecure peace. Eustath. Od. 1496. 35 
Lopoxdijs...eyerat...0rovnov εἰπεῖν τὸν 
δούρειον ἵππον, the wooden horse at Troy, 
as concealing foes. 

1897 κἀκ κακῶν like ἀνοσίων mais 
(1360), with reference to the stain in- 
curred by Tocasta. 

1898 £ His memory recalls the 
scene as if he were again approaching 
it on his way from Delphi. First, he 
descries three roads converging in a deep 
glen or ravine (τρεῖς κέλευθοι---κεκρυμμένη 
γάπη): then, descending, he comes to a 
coppice (Spupés) at a point where his 
‘own road narrows (στενωπός) just before 
its junction with the two others (ἐν τρι- 


mhais ὁδοῖς). See on 733. The - 
Tncnes of 1399 bas Bae oe 
questioned, on the score of supposed tau- 
tology. The language may be 

with that of the verses from the if 

of Aeschylus (fr. 167), quoted in the In- 
troduction. 

1400 τοὐμὸν αἷμα, thus divided from 
πατρός, is more than αἷμα τοὐμοῦ marpbs: 
‘the same blood which flows in my own 
veins—the blood of my father.” 

1401 For τι, which has a tone of 
bitterness here, see on 124, 969. The ὅτι 
of the Mss. must be explained in one of 
two ways) che Soeatrat Hon 
was irregularly οἱ by ola, ὁποῖα : 
but te tastes διδοῖς δι. of ofa to 
ὅτι makes this intolerably harsh: or (2) 
as if ola, ὁποῖα were extra ‘substi- 
tutes for δεινά or the like: which seems, 
inadmissible. 

1405 ἀνεῖτε ταὐτοῦ σπέρμα. By the 
change of one letter, we restore sense to 
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For now I am found evil, and of evil birth. Ο ye three roads, 
and thou secret glen,—thou coppice, and narrow way where 
three paths met—ye | who drank from my hands that father’s 
blood which was mine own,—remember ye, perchance, what 
deeds I wrought for you to see,—and then, when I came hither, 
what fresh deeds I went on to do? 

O marriage-rites, ye gave me birth, and when ye had brought 
me forth, again ye bore children to your child, ye created an 
incestuous kinship of fathers, brothers, sons,—brides, wives, 
mothers,—yea, all the foulest shame that is wrought among 
men! Nay, but ’tis unmeet to name what ’tis unmeet to do:— 
haste ye, for the gods’ love, hide me somewhere beyond the 
land, or slay me, or cast me into the sea, where ye shall never 
behold me more! Approach,—deign to lay your hands on a 
wretched man;—hearken, fear not,—my plague can rest on no 
mortal beside. 


wish.” In Z/. 1015 and O. C. 520 πείθου is fitting, as in Plat. Crito 44 B ἔτι καὶ νῦν 
ἐμοὶ πείθου καὶ σώθητι: on the other hand, in 77. 1227 πιθοῦ is best; and in Aesch. 
PL. V. 276 πείθεσθε (bis) seems rightly changed to πίϑεσθε by Blomfield. Hers, as 
in most cases, either pres. or aor. is admissible; but the aor. seems clearly prefer- 


the passage. ‘The ταὐτὸν of the ass. ἐς 
unintelligible. Oedipus was the σπέρμα 


‘murder of a kinsman.’ But it can, of 
course, mean also ‘kindred blood’ in 


of Laius: sie Tocasta. When Iocasta weds 
‘Oedipus, the marriage cannot be said 
Re tetcis eatiye δὰ i fa absurd to 

that the seed sown by Oedipus 
ete ἘΙσιιδδὰ with; Ceti gus Aimy 
But the marriage can be righth 
ati Gictipun, toxics seed from 
the same man (Oedipus) whom that womb 
had borne. 


1405 ff. The marriage of Iocasta 
Oedipus constituted (ἀπεδείξατε) 

αἱ unce father and brother (of 

while he was also son (of 


ἡ becoming also the Aus- 

dage made Iocasta the 

‘and the child-bear- 

),—of him to whom 

ther (ys |. Thus, 

th the birth of children from such a 
> panics horrors of βένοιθομθυρ 


SA ahs 
poet blood-kin- 

ze @ blood-kinsman.” 

it the monstrous union 


ee 


aes the closest. tie of consan- 
with the closest tie of afimity. 

phrase ἐμφύλιον αἷμα, like συγγενὲς 
αἷμα, would in Tragedy more often mean 


another sense; and here the context 
leaves no ambiguity. Cp. 0. C. 1671 (n.) 
ἔμφυτον αἷμα, Eur. Phoen. 246 κοινὸν 
αἷμα, κοινὰ réxea| τῆς κερασφόρου πέ- 
φυκεν Ἰοῦς. 

1410 ff, ἔξω μέ που | καλύψατ᾽ : the 
blind man asks that they will lead him 
away from Thebes, and Aide him ae 
the sight of men in some lonely 
amid the wilds of Cithaeron rp (481); 
must not transpose κι 
war’, as is done in Breeton ᾿ pi fas 
revised by Nauck), after Burges. 

1411 Φ. θαλάσσιον: Lae Appendix, 
note on vy. 478. core Ὁ. 119 n— 
ἔνθα μή ais i. indic., as Ad. 659, Zl. 
380, 7». 

1416 No one can share the burden of 
his ills. Other men need not fear to be 
polluted by contact with him, as with 
one guilty of blood. His unwitting 
crimes and his awful sufferings—alike 
the work of Apollo—place him apart. 
In illustration of the fear which he seeks 
to allay, compare the ples of Orestes hat, 
since he has been duly purified from 
bloodshed, contact with him has ceased 
to be dangerous (Aesch. Zum. 285 ὅσοις 
προσῆλθον ἀβλαβεῖ twovalg),—Contrast 
0. C. 1132 ff, where Oed. will not allow 
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ΧΟ. ἀλλ᾽ ὧν ἐπαιτεῖς ἐς δέον πάρεσθ' ὅδε 
Κρέων τὸ πράσσειν. καὶ τὸ βουλεύειν, ἐπεὶ 


χώρας λέλειπται μοῦνος ἀντὶ σοῦ φύλαξ. 


ΟΙ. 


οἶμοι, τί δῆτα λέξομεν πρὸς τόνδ᾽ ἔ ἔπος; 


τίς μοι φανεῖται. πίστις ὥνδικος ; τὰ γὰρ 


πάρος πρὸς αὐτὸν πάντ᾽ 


μαι κακός. 


xe ὡς γελαστής, Οἰδίπους, ἐλήλυθα, 


ὡς ὀνειδιῶν τι τῶν πάρος κακῶν. 
ἀλλ᾽ εἰ τὰ θνητῶν μὴ καταισχύνεσθ᾽ ἔτι 
γένεθλα, τὴν γοῦν πάντα βόσκουσαν φλόγα 
αἰδεῖσθ᾽ ἄνακτος Ἡλίου, τοιόνδ᾽ ἄγος 
ἀκάλυπτον οὕτω δεικνύναι, τὸ μήτε γῆ 


μήτ᾽ ὄμβρος i ἱερὸς μήτε φῶς προσδέξεται. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὡς τάχιστ᾽ ἐς οἶκον ᾿ἐσκομίζετε: 


τοῖς ἐν γένει γ γὰρ τἀγγενῇ μάλισθ᾽ ὁρᾶν 


1430 


μόνοις τ᾽ ἀκούειν εὐσεβῶς ἔχει κακά. 


able, 


1422 οὐχ ws] L has οὐ, with a letter erased after it: a later hand has written 


οὐχ in the margin. The erased letter was probably θ᾽ (or τ᾽), as in the next verse the 
1st hand wrote οὔθ', which a later changed to οὐδ᾽ (A’s reading), while another wrote 


a second οὐχ in the margin, 


οὐχ... οὐδ᾽ seems better here, because simpler, than the 


his benefactor Theseus to touch him. 
There, he feels that he is still formally 
ἄναγνος, and that gratitude forbids him 
to impart a possible taint. Here, he 
thinks only of his unique doom and his 
incommunicable anguish. 

1416 £ ὧν ἐπαιτεῖς ἐς Blov=season- 
ably in respect of those things which (ὧν τα 
τούτων ἄ) you ask. For the gen. of rela- 
tion ep. Xen. H. 6.2. 9 κεῖσθαι τὴν Κέρ- 

κυραν ἐν καλῷ μὲν τοῦ ἹΚορινθιακοῦ κόλπου 
καὶ τῶν πόλεων αἱ ἐπὶ τοῦτον καθήκουσιν 
(‘conveniently in respect to’), ἐν καλῷ δὲ 
τοῦ τὴν Λακωνικὴν χώραν βλάπτειν.-- τὸ 
πράσσειν καὶ τὸ βουλεύειν are strictly 
accusatives of respect, ‘as to the doing 
and the planning,’ ἐδ. with a view to 
doing and planning. So Ant. 79, El.1030, 

442, Ph. 1253, etc. 

1418 : see on 304. Kiihistddt 
(De Dial. Trag. 104) thinks that Soph. 
never uses μοῦνος for μόνος unless with 
some special emphasis: but, as Ellendt 
remarks, such instances as’O. C. 875, 

1, Ant. 705, fr. 434 refute that view. 
Rather it vasa simple question of met: 
cal convenience. The same is true of 
ξεῖνος and ξένος, with this exception, that, 


even where metre admitted ξέν', ξεῖν᾽ 

occurs as the first word of an address = 

Eur. Δ 7. 798 ξεῖν᾽, οὐ δικαίως. In Ὁ. δ. 

928 also, Land A give ξεῖνον wap’ ἀστοῖε. 
1420 τίς μοι φανεῖται πίστις ἔνδικος; 

‘what reasonable claim to confers 

be produced on say Pa ipus hi 

brought a charge against Creon 

was false, and diated a 

against himself whi 

means:—‘How can I expect to 

believe me now, when I represent myself 

as the blind victim of fate,—when Fave 

his sympathy and pity?’ πίστις has two 

main senses, each οἱ “hich has several 


‘a persuasive argument’ in the technical 
sense of Rhetoric, for which πίστεις were 
‘instruments of persuasion,’ whether & 
τεχνοι, provided by the Art itself (λογική, 
παθητική, ἠθική), or &rexvor, external to 
the art, as depositions, documents, ete, 


T come to urge thy crimes.’ 
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Cu. Nay, here is Creon, in meet season for thy requests, 
crave they act or counsel; for he alone is left to guard the land 
in thy stead. 
Or. Ah me, how indeed shall I accost him? What claim 
to credence can be shown on my part? For in the past I have 
been found wholly false to him. 


CREON. 


I have not come in mockery, Oedipus, nor to reproach thee 
with any bygone fault—(TZo the Attendants.) But ye, if ye 
respect the children of men no more, revere’ at least the all- 
nurturing flame of our lord the Sun,—spare to show thus 
nakedly a pollution such as this—one which neither earth can 
welcome, nor the holy rain, nor the light. Nay, take him into 
the house as quickly as ye may; for it best accords with piety 


that kinsfolk alone should see and hear a kinsman’s woes. 


‘more rhetorical οὔθ᾽... οὔθ᾽. 


‘ion of these eight verses, see comment. 
Dobree conjectures μόνοις ὁρᾶν (and so Blaydes, 


On 1379. 1480 μάλισθ᾽ ὁρᾶν Mss. 


1424-- 1481 ἀλλ᾽ εἰ τὰ θνητῶν. 


ἔχεικακά. On Nauck’s 
1428 ἱερὸ] ἱρὸς Dindorf. See 


1424-- 1491 Nauck gives these verses 
to Oedipus, making them follow 1415. 
He regards τοιόνδ᾽ yor 7). as incon- 
sistent inte A ae which Creon 
has ther may we consider 
Soaite a kinsman’s anxious and 


frac! 
{1515} when “ed 
then, th 
in the Mss. 
Sad boldly for τρέφουσαν: 
‘Ag. 633, where the sun is τοῦ 
Terror. xb in 
ee? £ depends on αἰδεῖσθε, 


the constr. of which with (1) acc. of 
ieee revered, and (2) infin. of act which 
‘such reverence forbids, cp. Xen. An. 2. 
3. 22 ῥσχύνθημεν καὶ ais καὶ Silane 
προδοῦναι αὐτόν, ‘respect for and for 
men forbade us to betray him.” ᾿-- τὸ (=8, 
bate 179) μήτε, not οὔτε, since τοιόνδ᾽ 
tes a class of ἄγη: not merely 
ons ‘but ‘such as,’ ‘earth will not 
welcome’ Need Terra non admissura sit): 
cp. 817, (654 ὅσων ἐμοὶ | barons μὴ 
Yation (45) eas ie such that the 
lemental powers—represented by 
the rain from heaven, the light— 


cannot suffer it to remain in their pre- 
sence (προσδέξεται): it must be hidden 
from them. Cp. Aesch. Zum. go4 ἣν 
where the Erinyes, as Chthonian powers, 
invoke blessings on Attica, γῇθεν--ἔκ re 
ποντίας δρόσου" --ἐξ οὐρανοῦ τε. 8 
here is not a synonym but a symbol of 
water generally, as with Empedocles 282 
ὧς τότ᾽ Execr? ἐδίηνε Κύπρις χθόνα δηρὸν ἐν 
ὄμβρῳ | εἴδεα καὶ ποιοῦσα θοῷ πυρὶ δῶκε 
κρατῦναι: cp. Lucr. 1. 714 f. guattuor ex 
rebus posse omnia rentur Ex igni terra 
atque anima procrescere et imbri. In Ant. 
1073 the exposure of the unburied 

is spoken of as a violence to οἱ ἄνω 
(βιάζονται). It was a common form of 
oath to pray that, if a man swore falsely, 
neither earth, nor sea, nor air, might 
tolerate the presence of his corpse (Eur. 
Or. 1085, Hipp. 1030). 

1428 The original sense of ἱερός, 
‘strong’ (Curt. Zéym. § 614), suits a few 
phrases, such as ἱερὸς ἰχθύς (Zl. 16. 407). 

jut in'such as ἱερὸν, tas κνέφας, ὅμ- 
βρος, ποταμοί etc. it is more likely that 
the ‘poet had no consciousness of any 
other sense than ‘sacred.” 

1480 The objection to taking μάλιστα, 
with rots ἐν γένει is not that it follows 
these words (see on 1394), but that 
γενῇ intervenes. Rather’ join it wi 
εὐσεβῶς ἔχει. ὁρᾶν μόνοις τ᾽ ἀκούειν τεμό- 
vous ὁρᾶν ἀκούειν τε. 


ι 


TOPOKAEOYE 


πρὸς θεῶν, ἐπείπερ ἐλπίδος μ᾽ ἀπέσπασας, 
ἄριστος ἐλθὼν πρὸς κάκιστον ἄνδρ᾽ ἐμέ, 
πιθοῦ τί μοι" πρὸς σοῦ γάρ, οὐδ΄. ἐμοῦ, φράσω. 
καὶ τοῦ με las λιπαρεῖς εἴν ; 
ῥῇψόν με γῆς ἐκ τῆσδ᾽ ὅσον τάχισθ᾽, ὅπου 
ὧν φανοῦμαι μηδενὸς προσήγορος. 

pac’ ἂν εὖ τοῦτ᾽ ἴσθ᾽ ἄν, εἰ μὴ τοῦ θεοῦ 
πρώτιστ᾽ ἔχρῃζον ἐκμαθεῖν τί πρακτέον. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἡ γ᾽ ἐκείνου πᾶσ᾽ ἐδηλώθη φάτις, 
τὸν πατροφόντην, τὸν ἀσεβῆ μ᾽ ἀπολλύναι. 

. οὕτως ἐλέχθη ταῦθ᾽. ὅμως δ᾽, ἵν᾿ ἕσταμεν 

clas, ἄμεινον ἐκμαθεῖν τί δραστέον. 

οὕτως ἄρ᾽ ἀνδρὸς ἀθλίου πεύσεσθ᾽ ὕπερ; 
καὶ γὰρ σὺ νῦν τἂν τῷ θεῷ πίστιν φέροις. 
καὶ σοί γ᾽ ἐπισκήπτω τε καὶ προστρέψομαι, 
τῆς μὲν κατ᾽ οἴκους αὐτὸς ὃν θέλεις τάφον 
θοῦ: καὶ γὰρ ὀρθῶς τῶν γε σῶν τελεῖς ὕπερ" 
ἐμοῦ δὲ μήποτ᾽ ἀξιωθήτω τόδε 
πατρῷον ἄστυ ζῶντος οἰκητοῦ τυχεῖν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔα με ναίειν ὄρεσιν, ἔνθα κλήζεται 


1445 


1450 


with μόνοις δ' in 1431): Meineke, by 


θ᾽ ὁρᾶν. 1487 φανοῦμαι] θανοῦμαι 
Meineke, which Nauck adopts. 14. 2 


τ᾽ ἂν L (ie, τοι ἂν, τᾶν), with most of the 


1432 ἐλπίδος 3 ἀπέσπασας, suddenly 
plucked me away from (made me to aban- 
don) my uneasy foreboding: cp. Lat. 


κείνης διδακτά. With dat. Ph. 1353 
προσήγοροτ; see on 1337: for ὅπου 
with fut. indi 

revellere (falorum persuasionem, Sen. U 


indic., om 1412. 
For the double ἄν, ep. 139. 


ae 95), and our phrase, ‘a revulsion τοῦτ᾽ depends on ἴσϑι, not ἔδρασα. ὁ 


of feeling’: i. 1382 ὥς μ᾽ ἔψευσας ἐλ- 
πίδος πολύ. Conversely (ZI. 809) ἀπο- 
oxdoas...gpperds | al μοι μόναι παρῆσαν 
ἐλπίδων. 


‘having proved thyself most 
noble towards me’ (see on 1357). 

1484 πρὸς σοῦ, in thy interest: Eur, 
Ale, 88 πρὸς τῶν ἐχόντων, Φοῖβε, τὸν νόμον 
τίθης: Tr. 479 δεῖ γὰρ καὶ τὸ πρὸς κείνου 
λέγειν, the argument on his ee 

1435 » request: Ὁ. C. 17: 
προστιγνομέν cot, OH. riot, ὦ aide 
χρείας ἀνύσαι; 

1487 μηδενὸς προσήγορος, accosted 
by no one: for the gen., cp. Zl. 1214 
οὕτως ἄτιμός εἰμι τοῦ reOvnxdros 5 


1440 φάτις (151), the message bee 
by Creon yi Delphi (86); πᾶσ᾽, 
full,’ explicitly: 4s. 475. κεῖνος, λὐπῇ 
πϑν᾿λήλαται., ‘The! indcorisenpaeaa 
the φάτις is identified with Oedipus just 
as in 1382 f. 

1441 ἀπολλύναι could refer either to 
misery in exile (1436), or to death; ep: 
100. Pb, 452 διλλύμονι : 

1442 f. ἵνα.. χρείας, see 367. 

1444 οὕτως with “Elo: Ph 104 
οὕτως ἔχει τι δεινὸν ἰσχύος Opdcos 5 

1445 The καὶ belongs to ov: teven 
thou’ who didst not believe Teiresias: 
This is not spoken in mockery, but with 
fave sorrow, . The phrase etenscaiaaal 
ποτε πιστεύοα (EL 735 τῷ τέλει lon 
φέρων) prob.= ‘render belief” (as ἃ tribute 
due), cp. φόρον, δασμόν, χρήματα φέρειν, 
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ΟΕ. For the gods’ love—since thou hast done a gentle 
violence to my presage, who hast come in a spirit so. noble to 

ian most vile—grant me a boon:—for thy good I will 

‘speak, not for mine own. 

Cr. And what wish art thou so fain to have of me? 

Or. Cast me out of this land with all speed, to a place 
where no mortal shall be found to greet me more. 

Cr. This would I have done, be thou sure, but that I craved 
first to learn all my duty from the god. 

ΟΕ. Nay, his behest hath been set forth in full,—to let me 
perish, the parricide, the unholy one, that I am. 

Cr. Such was the purport; yet, seeing to what a pass we 
have come, ’tis better to learn clearly what should be done. 

Or. Will ye, then, seek a résponse on behalf of such a 
wretch as I am? 

Cr. Aye, for thou thyself wilt now surely put faith in the 


Ox. Yea; and on thee lay I this charge, to thee will 
I make this entreaty:—give to her who is within such 
burial as thou thyself wouldest; for thou wilt meetly render 
the last rites to thine own. But for me—never let this city 
of my sire be condemned to have me dwelling therein, while 
1 live: no, suffer me to abide on the hills, where yonder is 


mss.; L* and I have γ᾽ ἂν, which some edd. prefer. 


Tater: 
While ye here would be almost derisive. 


But rot has a pensive tone, 
1446 προστρέψομαι L: προτρέψομαι τ, 


and the like figure in Pind. ΟἹ, 11. 17 
νικῶν | Ἴλᾳ φερέτω χάριν. 

"1446 καὶ σοί γ᾽: yes [I am prepared 

to abide by Apollo's word], and on thee 

too I lay an injunction, and I will now 

‘make a prayer to thee; ἡ δ. as I turn to 

the god for what he alone can give (cp. 

θεοῦ μ' αἰτεῖς δόσιν), so 1 tum 

oie which lies in thine own 

midd. προστρέψομαι as in 

Bers0'Ervirw (Athens) vet nteerte: 

has the same sense in Ai. 831, 

On the future, see 1077. 

10 cause to desire ἐπισκήψω: 

tense has its due force: I now en- 

in, and am going on to ask. Just so in 

= As 44 οὐκ ὀλοφύρομαι μᾶλλὸν 7} παρα- 

μυθήσομαι, where the conjecture ὀλοῴυ- 

potua is needless: ‘I do not bewail them, 

‘but rather indend ἐσ comfort eet ae 
reading mporpito must be judge 

‘the context. ath it, the sense is:— 

Zam sensible of my duty to 

and I enjoin on tee, and will 

todo thine. (Cp. 358 mpod- 


τρέψω; Plat. Lege. 711 B πρὸς ἀρετῆς 
ἐπιτηδεύματα προτρέπεσθαι τοὺς πολίτα:.) 
But this strain of lofty admonition seems 
little in accord with the tone of the 
broken man who has just acknowledged 
Creon’s unexpected goodness (1432), and 
is now a suppliant (cp. 1468). In Ai. 
821 and O. C. 50, where mpoorpérw is 


undoubtedly right, προτρέπω occurs as a 


variant. 

1447 τῆς. κατ᾽ οἴκους: the name of 
Iocasta has not been uttered since 1235. 
Contrast 950. 

1448 τελεῖς absol., like ἔρδειν, per- 
ea Fe ie. a — (Isae. or. 8 
§ 38). The special term for offerings to 
Sherlead was aver (Isae. or. 3 § 46). 

1449 ἀξιωθήτω, δὲ condem Her. 
3. 145 ἐμὲ μέν, ὦ κάκιστε ἀνδρῶν, ... ἀδική- 
σαντα οὐδὲν ἄξιον δεσμοῦ γοργύρης ἠξίω- 
cas, doomed me to a dungeon though I 
had done no wrong worthy of bonds. 

1461 fa, a monosyllable by synizesis, 
and in Ant, 95 ἀλλ᾽ ἕα με. Cp. Od. 9. 283 
νέα μέν μοι κατέαξε Ποσειδάων ἐνοσίχθων. 


4 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟῪΣ 


οὑμὸς Κιθαιρὼν οὗτος, ὃν μήτηρ τέ μοι 
πατήρ τ᾽ be v ζῶντε κύριον τάφον, 

i” ἐξ ἐκείνων, οἵ μ᾽ ἀπωλλύτην, θάνω. 
kairo. τοσοῦτόν γ᾽ οἶδα, μήτε μ᾽ ἂν νόσον 
μήτ᾽ ἄλλο πέρσαι μηδέν: οὐ γὰρ dv ποτε 
θνήσκων ἐσώθην, μὴ “ri τῳ δεινῷ κακῷ. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἡ μὲν ἡμῶν μοῖρ᾽, ὅποιπερ ela’, ἴτω" 
παίδων δὲ τῶν μὲν ἀρσένων μή μοι, Κρέον, 
προσθῇ μέριμναν: ἄνδρες εἰσίν, ὦστε μὴ 
σπάνιν ποτὲ σχεῖν, ἔνθ᾽ ἂν ὦσι, τοῦ βίου" 


τοῖν δ᾽ ἀθλίαιν οἰκτραῖν τε παρθένοιν ἐμαῖν, 


οἷν οὕποθ᾽ ἡμὴ χωρὶς ἐστάθη βορᾶς 


which some edd. receive: but see comment. 


1453 fGvre Mss.: ζῶντι Tow 


1458 ὅποιπερ L: ὅπηπερ τ, which Brunck and others prefer; but Oed. is thinking 
rather of the end to which his destiny may go than of the course by which the end is 


to be reached, 14. 


κρέων L: κρέον τ. 


Cp. on 637. 1460 πρόσθῃ (sic) L, 


—8peow, locative dative, cp. γῇ, 1266. 
—tvba κλήζεται κιτιλι, Ii ΠΑΝ tie my 
Cithaeron yonder is famed,’ = ‘where yon- 
der is Cithaeron, famed as mine,’—i.z. 
made famous by the recent discovery that 
it is Οἰδίπου τροφὸς καὶ μήτηρ (1092). 
There is an intense bitterness in the 
words; the name of Cithaeron is for ever 
to be linked with his dark story. Statius 
(quoted by Schneidewin) was doubtless 
thinking of this place: habeant te Justra 
tuusque Cithaeron (heb, 11.752). κλῇ- 
ἵεται is stronger than καλεῖται, as in 77. 
659 ἔνθα κλήζεται θυτήρ means, ‘where 
fame (that brought the tidings of his great 
‘victory) tells of him as sacrificing.” For 
the idiom ep. /. 11. 757 ᾿Αλεισίου ἔνθα 
κολώνη | κέκληται. 

1453 The words ἐξ ἐκείνων form the 
decisive argument for the ζῶντε of the 
‘Mss, against Toup’s specious emendation, 
ζῶντι. His parents in their life-time ap- 
pointed Cithaeron to be his grave. Now 
they are dead; but, though he can no 
longer die by their agency, he wishes to 
die ἐξ ἐκείνων, by their doom; i.e. by self- 
exposure in the same wilds to which they 
had consigned him (cp, 719 ἔρριψεν ἄλλων. 
χερσὶν εἰς ἄβατον ὅρον). The thought of 
the dead bringing death upon the living 
is one which Sophocles has also in Ai. 
1026 εἶδες ὡς χρόνῳ | ἔμελλέ σ᾽ “Ἕκτωρ καὶ 
ϑανὼν ἀποφθιεῖν; Tr. 1163 (Heracles 
speaking of Nessus) ζῶντά μ᾽ ἔκτεινεν 
θανών : Ant. 871. The reading ζῶντι, 


on the other hand, yields not 
weak verbal antithesis with 


pointed ἘΥ thelr authoritative ΡΣ τς 
ep. Aesch. Zum. 541 ποινὰ γὰρ ἐπέσται 
κύριον μένει τέλος: 

1464 ἀπωλλύτην: 


μὴ ἂν πέρσαι-- “1 am con- 
fident that nothing can destroy me.’ μή 
is admissible since οἶδα here=m 


μή rw | 
οἶδα οὐκ ἂν πέρσαι would 
more usual; the difference being that this 
would be the oblique form of οἶδα ὅτι οὐκ 
ἂν πέρσειε. The ordinary usage is (1) of 
with infin, (=8r: with indie.) after verbs 
of saying or thinking, λέγω, φημί, 
εἰς,» (a) μή with infin, after verbs of 
ing confident, promising, etc., as πιστεύω, 
aida, ὑπισχνοῦμαι, ὄμνυμι. But a few 
exceptions occur both ways, when a verb 
of either class is virtually ‘equivalent to 
a verb of the other: eg: (1) [Dem.] or. 
29 § 48 οἴεσθε οὐκ ἂν αὐτὴν λαβεῖν {Ξεὅτε 
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Cithaeron, famed as mine,—which my mother and sire, while 
they lived, set for my appointed tomb,—that so I may die by 
their decree who sought to slay me. Howbeit of thus much am 
I sure,—that neither sickness nor aught else can destroy me; 
for never had I been snatched from death, but in reserve for 
some strange doom. 

Nay, let my fate go whither it will: but as touching 
my children,—I pray thee, Creon, take no care on thee for 
my sons; they are men, so that, be they where they may, 
they can never lack the means to live, But my two girls, 
poor hapless ones,—who never knew my table spread apart, 


with most of the Iater mss, ‘The ancient grammarians were not agreed on the accen- 


tuation of such forms; ep. Chandler, Greek Accentuation, § 820, and ed, 
109 MSs. give προσθῇ. Klmsley conjectured προθῇ (V has πρόθη). 


In Her. 6, 
1462 f. τοῖν 


«..0lv, Attic inscriptions of the sth and 4th cent. B.C. recognise no dual in τα, ταῖν for 


οὐκ ἂν ἔλαβεν αὐτήν), but Xen. Mem. 1, 
2. 41 οἶμαι μὴ ἂν δικαίως τυχεῖν τούτου τοῦ 
ον τὸν μὴ εἰδότα: (2) Plat. Prot. 
Β ὁμολογεῖ μὴ μετεῖναί οἱ μακρολογίας, 
Apol. 17 αὶ ὁμολογοίην ἂν ἔγωγε ob 
Cp. Whitelaw 
ζ1886) . 34, 
and Gildersleeve in Amer. Fourn. Phil 
1. 49.—Whitelaw here takes πέρσαι ἄν 
as=trepce ἄν, and reads τῷ (not τῳ) 
δεινῷ κακι y parents wished to kill 
me} but nothing could have killed me; I 
was reserved for /his dread evil.’ Surely, 
however, it is better to connect the 
verses with the wish for death which he 
has just uttered. The poet of Colonus 
gives Oedipus a presentiment that his 
end is not to be as that of other men. 
1457 with μή understand σωθείς, -- εἰ 
μὴ ἐσώθην ἐπὶ κακῷ τῳ: cp. Ai. 950 οὐκ 
ἂν τάδ' ἔστη τῇδε μὴ θεῶν μέτα, τέ. στάν- 


τατεεὶ μὴ ἔστη. 

1460 μέριμναν, fake care upon 
thee: 80 often of assuming a needless bur- 
den: Thue. 1. 78 μὴ. οἰκεῖον πόνον προσ- 
Θῆσθε: ib. 144 κινδύνους αὐθαιρέτους μὴ 
προστίθεσθαι: Plat. Prot. 346 D ἔχθρας 
eeepieriiertes.. Elmsley's pla 


(Bl. 1334 εὐλάβειαν προὺ- 
‘would be weaker.—dvSpes, males 
sh not ἐξην δρωμένοι) 5 

ws οὖσα κοὺκ ἀνδι ἐν. 


ep. Tr. 1062 

1462 ff. τοῖν δ᾽ Tnstead of 
supplying πρόσθου μέριμναν, it is better 
to rega 


oly in 1466 as an anacolouthon 
for τούτοιν, arising from the length of the 


fing clause. Cp. Antiphon or. 5 
Lt, 12 δέον σε διομόσασθαι.. ἃ σὺ παρ- 
» where, after a long parenthetic 


clause, ἅ has been irregularly substituted 
for ταῦτα. ‘ ΜΕ ties 

1463 £ οἷν for whom 
πράπεϊα the ae lind ἐν κθόν κ 

wpls ἐστάθη was never ard apart, 
we τοῦδ᾽ ἀνδρός (so that they should be) 
without me. Instead of ἄνευ αὐταῖν, we 
have ἄνευ τοῦδ᾽ ἀνδρός, because (οἷν being 
dat. of persons affected) οἷν οὕποτε ἡ ἐμὴ 
τράπεζα χωρὶς ἐστάθη ἄνευ τοῦδ' ἀνδρός is 
equivalent to ὦ οὔποτε τὴν ἐμὴν τράπεζαν 
χωρὶς σταθεῖσαν εἰδέτην, (ὥστε εἶναι) ἄνευ 
τοῦδ᾽ ἀνδρός. This is simpler than to 
construe: ‘for whom the dinner-table, 
which was (always) mine, was never 
placed apart, or without me’: when ἡμή 
would be a compressed substitute for # 
ἐμὴ ἀεὶ οὖσα in the sense of ἀλλὰ ἡ ἐμὴ 
ἀεὶ ἣν. We cannot take ἡμὴ βορᾶς 
τράπεζα as merely=‘the table which I 


provided’: the emphasis on ἡμή would 


alone exclude this, Prof. Kennedy un- 
derstands: ‘apart from whom (οἷν xwpls) 
my dinner-table ne'er was set without my 
bidding,? i.e. never except on special oc- 
casions, when I had so directed. dvev 
could certainly mean this (0. C. 926 etc.). 
But can we understand Oedipus as say- 
ing, in effect,—‘who always dined with 
me—except, indeed, when I had directed 
that they should mo¢??—I am much in- 
clined to receive Arndt’s ἄλλη for ἡμή 
(AA for Μὴ, as Wecklein has done.—The 
attributive gen. βορᾶς is equivalent to an 
adj. of quality like τρόφιμος, as Eur. 
Paes spare seem ere bo 
φερά: not like ἅμαξαι. σίτου (Xen. Cyr. 
2. 4. 18) ‘waggon-loads of grain.’—tord- 
θη, because a light table is brought in for 
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τράπεζ᾽ ἄνευ τοῦδ᾽ ἀνδρός, ἀλλ᾽ ὅσων ἐγὼ 


ψαύοιμι, πάντων τῶνδ᾽ ἀεὶ μετειχέτην" 
οἷν μοι μέλεσθαι. καὶ μάλιστα μὲν 


1465 
χεροῖν 


ψαῦσαί μ᾽ ἔασον κἀποκλαύσασθαι κακά. 


ἴθ᾽ ὦναξ, 


ἴθ᾽ ὦ ονῇ γενναῖε. χερσί τἂν θιγὼν 


δοκοῖμ ἔχειν σφας, ὥσπερ ἡνίκ᾽ ἔβλεπον. 


ν τί φημί; 


1470 


ν οὐ δὴ κλύω που πρὸς θεῶν τοῖν μοι φίλοιν 
ν δακρυρροούντοιν, καί μ᾽ ᾿ ἐποικτείρας Κρέων 
» ἔπεμψέ μοι τὰ φίλτατ᾽ ἐκγόνοιν ἐμοῖν ; 


“λέγω τιν 


1475 


KPw λέγεις" ἐγὼ γάρ εἰμ᾽ ὁ πορσύνας τάδε, 
νγνοὺς τὴν παροῦσαν τέρψιν, ἥ σ᾽ χω πάλαι. 
OL. ἀλλ᾽ εὐτυχοίης, καί σε τῆσδε τῆς ὁδοῦ 


δαίμων ἄμεινον ἢν μὲ φρουρήσας τύχοι. 


ὦ τέκνα, ποῦ ποτ᾽ ἐστέ; δεῦρ᾽ ἴ tr, ἔλθετε 


1480 


ὡς τὰς ἀδελφὰς τάσδε τὰς ἐμὰς χέρας, 


pronoun-forms in -a, -η, ‘Thus they give, as fem. τῴ, τοῖν, τούτοιν, οἷν. See Meis- 
tethans, Gr. 4. Alt, Inschr. p. 50. 1466 olv] Heath's emendation ταῖν is received 
by Brunck, Erfurdt, and others. I found ταῖν in one of the later mss. V3, and Blaydes 
cites it from cod. Paris. 2820, with gloss τούτων: it was probably an old conjecture, 


intended to smooth the construction. See comment. on 1462 ff. 


1470cg¢acL, 


the meal, and removed after it (cp. 7]. 
24. 476, Od. 10, 354 etc.).—dvev τοῦδ᾽ 
ἀνδρός, explaining χωρίς, as in Ph. 81 
κενὴν οἴκησιν is explained by ἀνθρώπων 
δίχα, Ai. 464 γυμνὸν φανώτα by τῶν 
ἀριστείων ἄτερ. ἄνευ as in Tr. 336 μάθῃς 
ἄνευ τῶνδ', hear apart from these. 
ι, infin, for imper.: ep. 
iv: see on 926. 

ὦναξ. A moment of agitated 
pense is marked by the bacchius inter- 
rupting the trimeters, as Pi. 749 f. (in an 
anxious entreaty, as here) ἴθ᾽, ὦ παῖ. So 
Ὁ. Ο. 1271 τί σιγᾷε; 318 τάλαινα. The 
speech οἱ the agonised Heracles is simi- 
larly broken by short dactylic or chori- 
ambic phrases, Zr. 1081, al, αἴ, ὦ τάλας: 
1085 ὥναξ ᾿Αἴδη δέξαι μ', | ὦ Διὸς ἀκτίς, 
παῖσον. But Soph. has used the license 
most sparingly, and always, it may be 

πος τ hbo ΤΣ 
1469 γενναῖε, noble in the 
in,—one whose γενναιότης is γνησία, 
inbred, true,—referring to the ἀρετή just 


shown by Creon (1433) 
not merely intensive of poet τος 
ἱπτε γενναιότατε, (as the sarcastic 


γενναία σοφιστική, 
Cp. At. 1094 μηδὲν ὧν γοναῖσιν, 

1470 δοκοῖμ᾽ : for this ee Ph, 
895 δρῷμ' (n.). ἔχειν σφας. σφίαν as 
the accent in Homer when it is emphatic, 
as when joined with αὐτούς, being then 
a disyllable: 12. 12. 43 σφέας αὐτούς: 
‘When non-emphatic and enclitic, it is a 
monosyllablet Od. 4. 77 καί σφεας geort- 
cas. ‘The perispomenon σῴᾶς 
pact to σφέας, as in σφᾶς corolea tie 
enclitic σφας to σφεας. ‘Thus in Ὁ. δ᾽ 
486 we must write ὥς σφας καλοῦμεν with 
Herm.; where Elmsley gave ὡς aol 
holding (against the grammarians) that 
this form was never enclitic. Here, as in 
108, the pronoun is non-emphatic. Ac: 
cording to the rule now generally received, 
ἃ monosyllabic enclitic stands unaccented 
after a paroxytone word, the latter re- 
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or lacked their father’s presence, but ever in all things shared 
my daily bread,—I pray thee, care for them; and—if thou canst 
—suffer me to touch them with my hands, and to indulge my 
grief. Grant it, prince, grant it, thou noble heart! Ah, could I 
but once touch them with my hands, I should think that they 
were with me, even as when I had sight... 
[CREON’s Attendants lead in the children 
ANTIGONE and ISMENE.] 

Ha? O ye gods, can it be my loved ones that I hear 
sobbing,—can Creon have taken pity on me and sent me my 
children—my darlings? Am I right? 

Cr. Yea: ’tis of my contriving, for I knew thy joy in them 
of old,—the joy that now is thine. 

Or. Then blessed be thou, and, for guerdon of this errand, 
may heaven prove to thee a kinder guardian than it hath to 
me! My children, where are ye? Come hither—hither to 

the hands of him whose mother was your own, 


the ἃ might easily be taken for a, the accent found in some later Mss. 
1474 ἐγγόνοιν L; ἐκγόνοιν τ (Β, V4). 1471 ἥ σ᾽ εἶχεν L: ἦν εἶχες τ (including A), 
evidently a prosaic correction. Wunder, whom Hermann and others follow, adopts ᾧ 
ΠΟ τὰ one 14th century us, (Laur. 54. 2), taking πάλαι with pots. For παβοῦς 
σαν Kviéala conjectures πάρος σὴν, Blaydes πάροιθε. 1481 ds Μ55.: εἰς Elmsley. 


1475 λέγω τι; see Plat. Craft. 404 A 
κινδυνεύεις τι λέγειν, compared with 
Symp. 205 Ὁ κινδυνεύεις ἀληθῆ λέγειν. 
Ar. Ἔφ. 333 νῦν δεῖξον ὡς οὐδὲν λέγει τὸ 
σωφρόνως τραφῆναι, ‘what nonsense it is.’ 

1477 yvovs...wdédat: aware of the 
delight which you now feel,—as you ever 
felt it: ie. taught by the past to foresee 


ed. 
1471 τί φημί; the cry of one startled 
oes th as 79. 865: 0. C. 


φῶ; Aesch. P. V. 561 ris γῆ; τί 
5 τίνα φῶ λεύσσειν; 

1472 £. τοῖν.. φίλοιν | δακρυρροούν- 
mow. Cp. Ant. 381 οὐ δή που. .; Inpar- 
ticiples belonging to the 3rd declens. the 
mase. form of the dual is often used as 
.; indeed the specially fem. forms, 

‘as ἐχούσα, are very rare, See 0, C., 
|. on 1676, p. 293. Similarly τώ, 
ur gob were the usual ΤΙΣ 

. 1465 f., τδο4, and Ant. 769 n. 
δ τι ilar dalded τον 
σγίζονται. Plat. Phaedr. 237 

ἑκάστῳ δύο τινέ ἐστον ἰδέα 
ἄγοντε, οἷν ἑπόμεθα. So τὼ 
ἦν (Demeter and Persephone). 
. ἐμοῖν, my chief 


(consisting in) my two daugh- 
δ ΤΣ onan sonra athe κοινά: "ΚΟ, 
682 πρόσχημ' ἀγῶνος, a glory (consisting 
in) a contest, 


a 


it 
βὲ 


ΗΝ 


He 


that you would thus rejoice. 
1478 Soph. may have been thinking 
3. ἀλλ᾽ εὐτυχοίης, καὶ 
πρόφρων | θεὸς φυλάττοι 
καιρίοισι συμφοραῖς. τῆσδε τῆς ὁδοῦ, 
causal gen.: El. 626 θράσους | τοῦδ᾽ οὐκ 
adégas: Eur. Or. 1407 ἔρροι τᾶς ἀσύχου 

προνοίας. 

1479 ἡ ᾿μὲ is required here, since 
with # μὲ the stress would fall wholly on 
φρουρήσας. On the other hand in 1478 
καί σε is right, because, after εὐτυχοίης, 
the person does not need to be at once 
emphasised again. This is not, however, 
like 77. 23. fed ἢ μ' ἀνάειρ' ἣ ἐγὼ σέ, 
where μὲ suffices because the sense is, 
‘slay or be slain.’ In ΕἸ. 383, 1213 μὲ 
and σοι are justified by the stress on 
ὕστερον and προσήκει respectively. 

1481 ds ene As the sense is 
so plainly equivalent to ds ἐμέ, we are 
scarcely justified in changing ὡς to εἰς 


at τοῦ φυτουργοῦ πατρὸς 
τὰ πρόσθε λαμπρὰ πὶ 


ὃς ὑμίν, ὦ τέκν᾽, ov 


ὁρῶν 
πατὴρ ἐφάνθην ‘Sle aires ἠρόθην. 


1485 


kat oho δακρύω. “προσβλέπειν γὰρ οὐ σθένω" 
νοούμενος τὰ λοιπὰ τοῦ πικροῦ βίου, 

οἷον βιῶναι σφὼ πρὸς ἀνθρώπων χρεών. 
ποίας “τὸ ἀστῶν ger εἰς ὁμιλίας, 


ποίας 


ἑορτάς, ἔνθεν οὐ κεκλαυμέναι 


πρὸς οἶκον ἱξεσθ' ἀντὶ τῆς θεωρίς ας; 
ἀλλ᾽ ἡνίκ᾽ ἂν δὴ πρὸς γάμων ἥκῃ: ἀκμάς, 
τίς οὗτος ἔσται, τίς παραρρίψει, τέκνα, 


1487 τὰ λοιπὰ τοῦ πικροῦ] Some of the later Mss. have τὰ πικρὰ τοῦ λοιποῦ, which 
Blaydes prefers, because hitherto their lives had not been bitter. This may have 
ight: but Ane reading 

ἥξεθ᾽ L ast hand: 


been the motive of the change, unless it was a mere ov 
is equivalent to τὸν λοιπὸν βίον τὸν πικρόν. 


1491 lead" 


(with Elmsley), or ἐς (with Blaydes). 
Tr. 366 δόμους | ὡς τούσδε is a slightly 
stronger case for such a change, yet not a 
conclusive one. és is now read for ὡς in 
Ar, Ach. 142 (ὡς τὸ πρόσθεν) and in 
Thuc. 8. 36 (ὡς τὴν’ Μίλητον), 103 (ὡς 
τὴν ᾿Αβυδον). Soph. has ὡς ὑμᾶς Tr. 


3 
82 £. Construe: at προὐξένησαν 

ὑμὶν who have effected for you mys πρόσϑε 
λαμπρὰ τοῦ dur. πατρὸς ὄμι 
ὁρᾶν that the once bright eyes of io 
sire should see thus, i.e. should be sight- 
less: cp. his own phrase quoted in 1273 
ἐν σκότῳ τὸ λοιπὸν.. ὀψοίατο. Ph. 862 ὡς 
᾿Αἴδᾳ παρακείμενος ὁρῇ, he sees as the 
dead, ie. not at all. Cp. Xen. “οί. 
Socr. § 7 ὃ θεὸν δι᾽ εὐμένειαν προξενεῖ μοι 
οὐ μόνον τὸ ἐν καιρῷ τῆς ἡλικίας, parang 
σαι τὸν βίον, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ ἡ ῥᾷστα, the 
god’s kindly offices grant to me that I 
should close my life etc. προξενεῖν τε (1) 
to be a mpégevos: then (2) fig., to lend 
‘one’s good offices: either (a) absol., as 
Ὁ. C. 463 προξένει, stand my friend: or 
(δ with dat. and ace, or acc. and infin,, 
to effect a thing, or result, for one: Xen. 
An. 6. 5. 14 ἴστε... με,. οὐδένα πω κίνδυνον 
προξενήσαντα ὑμῖν: Plut. Alex. a2 air 
τοιαῦτα ὀνείδη προξενῶν (said of one who 

\ders to vices): Soph. Zr. 726 ἐλπὶς 
ἥτιε καὶ θράσος τι προξενεῖ. In particular, 
προξενεῖν τινά τινιτεσυνιστάναι, to intro- 


to you your father’s once 
brilliant eyes, that you should thus 
behold them'—ie. presented them to 


nis favour. Besides πὶ 
in Aesch. P. V. 438, we find only mpou- 
σελοῦμεν in Ar. Ram. 7 

1484 οὔθ᾽ ὁρῶν oe ἱστορῶν: i.e. 
neither recognising his mother ‘when he 
saw her, nor fas 
which could pearnirane pec 


information, or (2) to seek it. Sense (2) 
is more frequent: but Aesch. has (r) in 
Eum. 455 and Pers. 454. (In Tr. 382 
οὐδὲν ἱστορῶν prob.=6rx οὐδὲν 
(imperf.), ‘did not ask.’] . Here (x) is 
best, because it would be almost al 
to say that he had wedded Iocasta *with- 
‘out asking any questions’—as if he could 
have been expected to'do so. Cp. 0... 
273 νῦν δ' οὐδὲν εἰδὼς ἱκόμην ἵν᾽ ἱκόμην. 

1485 ἡρόθην: SP 357, EAI, 

νὴ The poet 

is thinking: of his own ibeee) though the 
language is general. ‘comprises 
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the hands whose offices have wrought that your sire’s once bright 
eyes should be such orbs as these—his, who seeing nought, 
knowing nought, became your father by her from whom he 
sprang! For you also do I weep—behold you I cannot—when I 
think of the bitter life in days to come which men will make you 
live. To what company of the citizens will ye go, to what festi- 
val, from which ye shall not return home in tears, instead of shar- 
ing in the holiday? But when ye are now come to years ripe for 
marriage, who shall he be, who shall be the man, my daughters, 


an — corrector (the first, S, acc. to Diibner) changed this to ἵξεθ᾽, writing σ᾽ 
above 


1e ε, ine. ἵξεσθ᾽. 


Some of the later mss. (B, E, V4) have ἥξετ᾽, generated, 
doubtless, by ἥξετ᾽ in 1489: as conversely in 1489 T has 
here. 1493 ἔσται, ris] Elmsley conjectured ἐστιν ὃς (one οἱ 


ter’, prompted by ἵξεσθ᾽ 
Phe later ἴδον E, 


occasions on which Attic women 
appear in public,—as at the de- 
OF στηλο (Thue. a. 45): Sopra 
such festivals as the Thesmo- 

ia, the Panathenaea, or the Dionysia 
‘women were present in the theatre, 
at least at tragedy). To feel the force of 
is passage, we must remember how 
the Greek festivals were bound 

the life of the family. Kinsfolk 

in them together: and at such 

ts a domestic disgrace, such as 


felt, In Athenian law-courts 
Πὰν festivals could 

in evidence of family intimacy: 

or. 19 § 10 ἕως μὲν γὰρ παῖδες 

περὶ πλέονος ἡμᾶς αὐτοὺς ἡγούμεθα ἢ 
᾿ἀδελφούς, καὶ Ailes Strait 

iblic’ spectacle) οὔτ᾽ ἄλλην op- 
iisteedarri nus ἀλλήλων. ἤγομεν. 
sae. or. 8 8 15 καὶ els Διονύσια els ἀγρὸν 
‘del ἡμᾶς, καὶ μετ᾽ ἐκείνου τε ἐθεω- 
poder (in the theatre) καθήμενοι wap’ 
“αὐτόν, καὶ τὰς ἑορτὰς ἤγομεν map’ ἐκεῖνον. 
πάσας. It was the Attic custom for a 
rt ᾿Θεσμοφόρια ἑστιᾶν τὰς γυναῖ- 


‘kas, to provide a banquet αἱ the next 
‘Thesmophoria for the women of his deme 
(Isae. or. ἐν 3 80), and also φράτορσι 
“γαμηλίαν. , to provide a banquet 
for his clansmen when his bride was in- 
troduced into his φρατρία (or. 8 § 18). 


1490 κεκλαυμέναι, only poet.: later 
poets and Plut. have κέκλαυσμαι: the 
poet. δεδακρυμένος also occurs in later 
prose, Plut., Lucian, etc. The festivals 
‘were religious celebrations, which would 
be polluted by the presence of persons 
resting under an inherited ἄγος (cp. note 


1.5.1. 


on 240). Some word or act reminds the 
daughters of Oedipus that they are thus 
regarded, and they go home in tears. 
Greek sensitiveness to public notice on 
such occasions might be illustrated by the 
story in Her. of the affront offered to the 
deposed king Demaratus by his successor 
Leotychides at the Spartan festival of the 
“γυμνοπαιδίαι (6. 67). Demaratus drew 
his robe over his head, and left the 
theatre: κατακαλυψάμενος fie ἐκ τοῦ 
θεήτρου ἐς τὰ ἑωυτοῦ οἰκία. Contrast the 
effusive yobs greeting which Electra 
imagines herself and Chrysothemis as re- 
ceiving & θ᾽ ἑορταῖς ἔν τε πανδήμῳ πόλει 
oF aie θεωρίας, in place of th 

1491 ἀντὶ τῆς in place of the 
sightseeing (ion wlice they Tal ἸΟΘΆΡΩΝ 
θεωρία is (1) subjectively, @ sight-seeing: 
objectively, a spectacle. In sense 

1) the article is added here because a 
definite occasion is meant; usually, the 
art. is absent: Thuc. 6. 24 πόθῳ ὄψεως 
καὶ θεωρίας: Plat. Rep. 556 Ὁ ἣ κατὰ Bew- 
plas ἢ κατὰ στρατείας (on travels or cam- 
paigns): Isocr. or. 17 § 4 ἅμα κατ᾽ ἐμπο- 
‘play καὶ κατὰ θεωρίαν. In Her. 1. 30 
τῆς θεωρίης ἐκδημήσας. «εἵνεκεν, the art. 
is added as in ἡ εἰρήνη (‘peace’) etc., 
because ‘seeing the world’ is spoken of 
generically. 

1498 τίς οὗτος ἔσται, τίς, K.7.A., is 
more animated for τίς οὗτος ἔσται, Baris. 
Theocr. 16. 13 τίς τῶν νῦν τοιόσδε; τίς εὖ 
εἰπόντα φιλασεῖ; is compared by Jacobs 
there, and by Schneidewin here, but is 
not really similar, since τοιόσδε there re- 
ie back to v. 5. fy rls γάρ. ὑποδέξεται 
κι τιλ.); 


13 


ZOPOKAEOYE 


τοιαῦτ᾽ ὀνείδη λαμβάνων, ἁ “tals ἐμαῖς 
ναῖσιν ἔσται σφῷν θ' ὁμοῦ δηλήματα; 

τί γὰρ κακῶν ἄπεστι; τὸν πατέρα πα: 

ὑμῶν ἔπεφνε" τὴν τεκοῦσαν ΠΣ δ Le 

ὅθεν ed τα αὐτὸς ἐσπάρη, κἀκ τῶν ἴσων 

ἐκτήσαθ' ὑμᾶς ὧνπερ αὐτὸς ἐξέφυ. 

τοιαῦτ᾽ ὀνειδιεῖσθε: κᾷτα τίς γαμεῖ; 3 

οὐκ ἔστιν οὐδείς, ὦ τέκν᾽, ἀλλὰ δηλαδὴ 

χέρσους φθαρῆναι κἀγάμους ὑμᾶς χρεών. 

ὦ παῖ Μενοικέως, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπεὶ μόνος πατὴρ 

τούτοιν λελειψαι, νὼ γάρ, ὦ ty 

ὀλώλαμεν δύ᾽ ὄντε, μή σφε ὅπερ! 

πτωχὰς ἀνάνδρους ἐγγενεῖς ἀλωμέναι,. 

μηδ᾽ ἐξισώσῃς τάσδε τοῖς ἐμοῖς κακοῖς. 

ἀλλ᾽ οἴκτισόν σφας, ὧδε τηλικάσδ᾽ ὁρῶν 

πάντων ἐρήμους, πλὴν ὅσον τὸ σὸν μέρος. 

epee: ὦ γενναῖε, σῇ ψαύσας epi 

σφῷν δ᾽, ὦ τέκν᾽, εἰ μὲν εἰχέτην ΠᾺΡ φρένας, 


has ἔσται γ᾽ 8s): 1404 £. τοῖς ἐμοῖς | γονεῦ-. 


1510 


‘at languet hoc,’ as Hermann says. 


σιν Mss. Schenkel conjectures γόνοισιν: Amdt, γαμβροῖσιν : Kennedy ταῖς éuais | 
yeraicw. Hartung changes ἐμοῖς to γάμοις, and δηλήματα to ᾿κμεμαγμένα (‘re 


proaches which will cleave to your marriage, on your parents’ account and on 
own’). Heimsoeth would keep γονεῦσιν, and change ἃ τοῖς ἐμοῖς to ἅ ᾿κ τῆς 
1497 f. Nauck supposes that Soph. wrote, after ἔπεφνεν, merely οὗπερ, sinter) 
κἀκτήσαθ᾽ ὑμᾶς ὧνπερ αὐτὸς ἐξέφυ. He now grants that ὅθεν can mean ἐξ ἧς, bul 


1494 λαμβάνων instead of the infin. 
with παραρρίψει, as Plat. Legg. 699 A 
οὐδεὶς τότε ἐβοήθησεν οὐδ' ἐκινδύνευσε 
ἔνμμι ὄμενος. 

γοναῖσιν. The disgraces of the 
polluted house will be ruinous not only 
to the children of Oedipus, but to his 
children’s children (σφῷν, genit., sc. γο- 
vais). Lformerly read γόνοισιν : but Ken- 
nedy justly objects that the plur. of γόνος 
is not used; and his conjecture, ταῖς 
ἐμαῖς γοναῖσιν, gives more point here. 
For yoval, ‘ offspring,’ cp. Ὁ. C. 1192, 
‘Ant. 641. The γονεῦσιν of the Mss. 
yields no tolerable sense, whether it is 
referred to Laius and Iocasta or to 
Tocasta alone.—éj\7ua is a hurt, bane, 
mischief, in a physical or material sense : 
Od. 12. 286 ἄνεμοι χαλεποί, δηλήματα 
νηῶν : Hom. Hom. Hymn. Apoll. 364 (of 
the dead monster) οὐδὲ σύ ye ra. κα- 
κὸν δήλημα βροτοῖσιν: Aesch. fr. 119 ὅδοι- 


πόρων δήλημα χωρίτης δράκων (the ser- 

τ fn the fields, ce ie of fe 

ie disgraces are δηλήματα to the sons 
and daughters as involving their ruin in 
life: but could not be called δηλήματα to 
the dead in the remote figurative sense 
of disgracing their memories. Nor would 
there be any fitness in the conjunction 
‘of harm, of another: ima h ele 
Oedipus here thinks of the livi 
of the future, alone. The conan γαμ- 
βροῖσιν, besides being far from the MSS., 
presumes the event which he regards as 
impossible. 

1496 πατέρα: for the tribrach see on 


1 τῶν ἴσων is poetically equiva- 
Πα αγο ομδεμοαα γξτοςν.ς + it 5. 
like saying, ‘from’a source which was— 
even as that whence he 5} ,” instead 
of, “from the same source ce he 
sprang.” Cp. 845 οὐ γὰρ γένοιτ᾽ ἂν de 
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that will hazard taking unto him such reproaches as must be 
baneful alike to my offspring and to yours? For what misery 
is wanting? Your sire slew his sire, he had seed of her who 
bare him, and begat you at the sources of his own being! Such 
are the taunts that will be cast at you; and who then will wed? 
The man lives not, no, it cannot be, my children, but ye must 
wither in barren maidenhood. “ 

Ah, son of Menoeceus, hear me—since thou art the only 
father left to them, for we, their parents, are lost, both of us,— 
allow them not to wander poor and unwed, who are thy kins- 
women, nor abase them to the level of my woes. Nay, pity 
them, when thou seest them at this tender age so utterly forlorn, 
save for thee. Signify thy promise, generous man, by the touch 
of thy hand! To you, my children, I would have given much 


ind to the marriage being dwelt upon at more length than the 
le. 1505 μή σφε παρίδῃς Mss. (παρίδησ L). Dawes conjectured μή ope 


objects to τῶν ἴσων, 
parricide. ἢ ; 
περιίδῃς- Fritzsch, μὴ περί σφ᾽ loys: μὴ παρά σφ᾽ ἴδῃς Porson: Exfurdt, μή ope δὴ 


{μοι Blaydes) προδῷς, and afterwards μή σφ᾽ ἀτιμάσῃς. 
in L from Dindorf conjectures ἐκγενεῖς, compari 
Hermarin, daréyous: Schneidewin, éxoreyeis: Wolff, συγγενής. 


da). 


1506 ἐγγενεῖς Mss. (made 
ἔκβιος, ἔκτιμος, ἐξούσιι 
1511 εἰχέτην MSS. 


‘ye τοῖς πολλοῖς ἴσος, and note. 

1500 ὀνειδιεῖσθε: see on 672. 

+ prosaic, but also in 
L.A. 1366. 
after the yocative, like σὺ 


1601 
Eur. Or. 

15038 
δέ, but stronger, as introducing an ap- 


2 as O. C. 1405 ὦ τοῦδ᾽ ὅμαιμοι παῖ- 
ἀλλ᾽ ὑμεῖς... μή μ᾽ ἀτιμάσητέ γε: and 
ΕΝ 

1805 δύ᾽ ὄντε, both of us: cp. Zr. 530 

δι᾽ οὖσαι μίμνομεν : Eur. Jon 518 σὺ δ' εὖ 
γε καὶ δύ' ὄντ᾽ εὖ πράξομεν. Le 
2 on Porson’s objection, see Appendix. 

1506 ἐγγενεῖς, your kinswomen as 
they are (where in prose we should have 
οὔσας added). The word was full of 

for an Attic audience, who 

would think of Creon as placed by 

fips in the position of ἐπίτροπος 

ian) and κύριος (representative be- 

the law) of the unmarried girls who 

ἅτε here viewed as orphans (1505); their 

brothers not being of age. Cp. Isae. or. 
§§ 10; [Dem.] or. 46 § 18. 

1807 τάσδε, do not put 
them on the level of my miseries: op. 
425: for τάσδε instead of τὰ τῶνδε κακά, 
‘cp. note on 467. A -- 

1608 τηλικάσδ᾽, at their age, i.e. so 

: Ant. 726 οἱ τηλικοίδε (50 old) καὶ 
ἤζἰβαξέμεσθα δὴ | φρονεῖν πρὸς ἀνδρὸς τηλι- 
κοῦδε (so young) τὴν φύσιν; 


1509 πλὴν ὅσον τὸ σὸν μέρος, ex- 
cept in so far as, on thy part, οὐκ ἔρημοι. 
εἰσί. 

1511 εἰχέτην, 2nd pers. dual, with 
the form proper to the a ἱμετειχέτην, 
1465). Before the Attic period, the 
Greek language had attained to this 

lar distinction of active dual forms 
it) primary tenses, and pers. -rov, 3rd 
pers. -rov ; (2) secondary tenses, 2nd pers. 
-rov, answering to Skt. éam: 3rd pers. 
-rqv, Skt. tam, As regards (2), two 
classes of exceptions occur: (a) Homeric 
3rd pers. in τον instead of -τὴν; three 
instances, διώκετον (/7. 10. 364), ἐτεύχε- 
τὸν (13. 346), λαφύσσετον (18. 583). 

Curtius refers to ‘the want of 
proper linguistic instinct on the part of 
‘some late rhapsodist.’ (ὁ) Attic and pers. 
in «τὴν instead of τον. Our εἰχέτην here 
is the only instance proved by metre: but 
8 others are established. Against these 
fall to be set at least 13 Attic instances 
of the normal «τον, Curtius regards the 
and pers. in “τὴν as due to a false an- 
alogy. In the ¢hird person dual -τὴν 
was distinctive of the secondary tenses. 
Attic speech sometimes extended this 
distinction to the second person also. 
(Curtius, Verb 1. 80, Eng. tr. 53.) Cp. 
Ὧν on Ὁ. C. 1378. 


13-2 


196 
πόλλ᾽ ἂν πι 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟῪΣ 
ἀρήνουν' νῦν δὲ τοῦτ᾽ εὔχεσθέ μοι, 


οὗ καιρὸς "ἐᾷ ζῆν, τοῦ βίου δὲ λῴονος 
ὑμᾶς κυρῆσαι τοῦ φυτεύσαντος πατρός. 


ΚΡ." ἅλις ἵν᾽ ἐξήκεις δακρύων" ἀλλ᾽ ἴθι στέγης ἔσω. 1515 


ΟἹ.» πειστέον, κεἰ μηδὲν ἡδύ. 
ΟΙ.» οἶσθ᾽ ἐφ᾽ οἷς οὖν εἶμι; 
ν κλύων. 


OLY γῆς μ᾽ ὅπως πέμψεις ἄποικον. 


v όσιν. 


ΟἹ.» ἀλλὰ θεοῖς γ᾽ ἔχθιστος ἥκω. 


ν τάχα. 


ΚΡ, πάντα γὰρ καιρῷ καλά. 
ΚΡ, λέξεις, καὶ τότ᾽ εἴσομαι 


ΚΡ, τοῦ θεοῦ μ᾽ αἰτεῖς 


ΚΡ. τοιγαροῦν τεύξει 


OL. φὴς τάδ᾽ οὖν; ΚΡ. ὦ μὴ φρονῶ γὰρ οὐ φιλῶ λέγειν 


ν. 


wv. 


εἴχετόν γ᾽ Branck. 


ἔ pane 2 a a e 
OL» ἄπαγέ νύν μ᾽ ἐντεῦθεν ἤδη. KP. στεῖχέ νυν, 


1520 


τέκνων 


1512 εὔχεσθέ μοι Mss. (In 1, the third ε had been αι.)---- 


Wander, εὔχεσθ᾽ ἐμοί : Blaydes, 000" ἔν εὔχομαι (so Wecklein), suggesting also τοῦτ᾽ 
ἐπεύχομαι: Dindorf, ηὔχθω μόνον. (Plat. Phaedr. 279 Ο has noxrat, pass., and Soph. 
Tr. 610 ηὔγμην, midd.: but the imperat. of ηῦγμαι does not occur.) 


καιρὸς ἀεὶ ζῆν τοῦ βίου δὲ Agovos MSS. 


The modes of correction tried have 


chiefly three. (1) Omitting ζῆν, Elmsley explains thus: εὔχεσθε κυρῆσαι τοῦ 
οὗ καιρὸς ἀεὶ (κυρῆσαί ἐστι), λῴονος δὲ τοῦ φυτ. πατρός. Hermann, also omitti 
ζῆν, makes εὔχεσθε passive (é. ‘let that prayer be made for you by me, which is 


fitting at each season’), 


(2) Omitting τοῦ, 


‘artung writes, οὗ Καιρός, αἰεὶ ζῆν, βίου δὲ 


1612 #. Oedipus now tums from 
Creon to the children. The few words 
which he addresses to them are spoken 
rather to the older hearers and to him- 
self. τοῦτ᾽ εὔχεσθέ μοι, ‘make this 
prayer, as I bid you’ (not, ‘ pray on my 
account,’ in which sense Wunder reads 
ἐμοί): the ethic dat, μοι in request, as 
Ὁ. C. 1475. In these words Oedipus is 
thinking solely of his children: he has 
now passed away from the thought of 
self (1458). ὑμᾶς in 1514 is no argu- 
ment for understanding μὲ as subject to 
Tv: rather it is added to mark the con- 
trast eats Tegan 

1518 I prefer οὗ και τῆν, τοῦ 
βίον κιτιλ. ἥδ οὗ καιρὸς da ζῆν, βίου 
kd. on these grounds. 1. τοῦ before 
βίον, though not required, is commend- 
ed, by Greek idiom; it also gives a de- 
cidedly better rhythm; and it is not likely 
to have ΒΡ" into the text, since the oc- 
currence of ἀεί with the a long was not 
so uncommon that it should have sug- 


gested the need of supplementing the 
metre by τοῦς but, apart from metrical 
motive, there was no other for ὧν 


the article, 2. οὗ. 
one. 3. 
easy transition. And καιρὸς ἐᾷ is quite 
ἃ natural expression: cp. Eur, / 4, 858 
δοῦλον. οὐχ ἀβρύνομαι τῷδ᾽" αὶ τόχη γὰρ 
οὐκ ἐᾷ. The foreboding of Οεάϊ is 
that his daughters must become 
less exiles (1306) unless Creon shelters 
them at Thebes. ‘To live where occa- 
sion allows’ means in his inner though! 
‘to live at Thebes, if that may ‘if 
not, in the least unhappy exile that the 
gods may grant you.’ The mon ἰς 
ἕα (1451, Ant. 95) and ἐᾷ (1 5. 456 
τρεῖν μ᾽ οὐκ ἐᾷ Παλλὰς ᾿Αϑήνη) go far to 
remove the metrical objection. Meineke’s 
conjecture, 3, gives a more prosaic pl 
and is too far from the ἀεί of the Mss. 

1515 ἐξήκεις: sce on 1357. 

1516 καιρῷ--ἐν καιρῷ. In Thuc. 4. 
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counsel, were your minds mature; but now I would have this 
to be your prayer—that ye live where occasion suffers, and that 
the life which is your portion may Es happier than your sire’s, 


Cr. Thy grief hath had large scope enough: nay, pass into 


the house. 


OE. I must obey, though ’tis in no wise sweet. Cr. Yea: 
for it is in season that all things are good. 

OE. Knowest thou, then, on what conditions I will go? 
Cr. Thou shalt name them; so shall I know them when I hear. 


OE. 


See that thou send me to dwell beyond this land. 


Cr. Thou askest me for what the god must give. 
OE. Nay, tothe gods I have become most hateful. Cr. Then 


shalt thou have thy wish anon. 
Or. So thou consentest ? 
idly what I do not mean. 


OE. Then’tis time to lead me hence. 


but let thy children go. 


λῴονος. 
Others 
ant 


alter ἀεί. 


hhas been the most generally received emendation, and seems the best. 
οὗ a ἦ ζῆν - Blaydes, οὗ καιρός, εὖ ζῆν. 


CR. 


Τίβ not my wont to speak 


Cr. Come, then, — 


Blaydes and Campbell read thus, but keep de, and place no) comma after 
Dindorf gives οὗ καιρὸς ἐᾷ ζῆν, τοῦ βίου δὲ dyovos. 


Meineke, 


1517 εἰμί L: εἶμι Brunck. 1618 πέμ- 


ast hand, corrected to πέμψηισ, and then (by a still later hand) back to 
The later Mss, are divided, but most have πέμψεις.---ἀπ᾽ οἴκων L, ov written 


over wy aga alate hand. Most of the later mss. have dx’ 
3 ἄποιον), but V2 has ἀποίκων, and B ἄποικον. 
ranck, and most edd. T has νῦν. «νυν, but this, at least, can hardly be 


sete = 


οἴκων (over which in A is 
1631 νῦν (δὲ) L, and so Wolff; 


most ass, te οἱ μὴ καιρῷ τύχοις, 
Sass Classen reads ἐν 


eine "Thue. τό has 
itin stan, δι δι, 6.9, 
7 The 


ET. al- 

: ‘would 

nt couldst grant me a light boon.’ 
λέγοις ἂν ὡς τάχιστα, καὶ τάχ᾽ εἴσο- 
i. then I shall know if I can 


πέμψει: sc. ὅρα: Xen, 
ὅπως οὖν ἔσεσθε ἄνδρες, ‘see 
ἜΘ Rep. 331 A ὅπως μοι, 
μὴ ἐρεῖς. Not (clu ἐπὶ τού- 
Tots), pate κατὰ. 
1519 ἀλλὰ θεοῖς γ᾽: ic. ‘Nay, the 
ill not be displeased 


or the 


is in θεοῖς cp. 215.—#jKw: cp. 


1357, 0. C. 1177 ἔχθιστον ἥκει, has come 
to be most hateful. Creon’s reply, τοι- 
oe τάχα, means: ‘if thi 


Delphi is consulted (1443). According to 
the story which Soph. follows, Oedipus 
was at first detained at Thebes against 
his own wish. But when some time had 
elapsed, and that wish had given place 
toa calmer mood, the Thebans, in their 
turn, demanded his expulsion ; and Creon 
κα eae (0. C. 433 ff). 

1820 ἃ μὴ gpovs. ἴη the Ὁ. δ᾽ 
(765 ff.) Creon is represented as oppos- 
ing a distinct refusal to this prayer of 
Oedipus. His words here could mean: 
‘No, I do not promise, for I am not 
wont to speak vain words when I lack 
knowledge’ (φρονῶ as in 569): i.c., ‘Ican- 
not tell how Apollo may decide.” But I 
now Lanting: Soe Are! it suits the 
context better to take them as 
consent ( μὴ ppovG=what 1 rere 
to do). ΑΒ this consent can be only pro- 
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ΟΙ.. μηδαμῶς ταύτας γ᾽ ἕλῃ pov. 


Y kj τεῖν" 
καὶ 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟῪΣ 


KP, πάντα μὴ βούλου 


γὰρ ἁκράτησας οὗ σοι τῷ βίῳ ξυνέσπετο. 


Χου ὦ πάτρας Θήβης ἔνοικοι, λεύσσετ᾽, Οἰδίπους ὅδε, 
“ὃς τὰ Khel? αἰνίγματ᾽ ἤδει καὶ κράτιστος ἦν ἀ etn ὩΣ 5 


*ob wis οὐ & jhe πολιτῶν * 
av δεινῆς συμφορᾶς ἐλήλυθεν. 


vels ὅσον Kv 


ταῖς τύχαις * 


΄ ὥστε θνητὸν ὄντ᾽ ἐκείνην τὴν τελευταίαν ἰδεῖν. 
» ἡμέραν ἐπισκοποῦντα μηδέν᾽ ὀλβίζειν, πρὶν ἂν 
ὑτέρμα τοῦ a περάσῃ μηδὲν ἀλγεινὸν παθών. 1530 


1528 τῷ βίῳ] re aia oh rhein 


nf tt it 


visional—depending on the approval of 
Apollo—it is not necessarily inconsistent 
with 0. C. 765 ff. 

1522 ἕλῃ pov: cp. 1022 χειρῶν λα- 


ἰών. 
us 1634- 1680 See critical note, These 
verses are spoken by the Chorus, as Creon 
turns with Oedipus to enter the house. 
The calm close which the tragedy re- 
quires would be wanting if they were 
spoken by the chief sufferer himself, 

f extant Greek tragedies, the Prome 
theus and the Agamemnon are the only 
‘ones which end with words spoken by 
‘one of the actors; and in each case this 
is justified by the scheme of the trilogy 
to which the play belonged. 

1525 Here, as elsewhere, the Mss, 
fluctuate between {Se and ἤδη. The 
Attic ἤδη, as first pers. sing., is con- 
tracted from ἤδεα: in the third, the 
classical form was not ἤδη but ἤδει, or, 
before a vowel, ἤδειν (as it must be in 
Eur. Jon 1187, Ar. Pax 1182 etc). No 

= 3rd sing. in ea, from which ἢ could come, 
is said, or can be supposed, to have ex- 
isted. ’ Aristarchus, indeed, is quoted by 
the schol. on 7]. 5. 64 in favour of the 7. 
But the Doric 3rd sing. ἀπολώλη in Tad, 
Heracl. τ. 39 is the only such form which 
is beyond “question, Gartius (Verb τ, 


437, Eng. tr. 431 ff.) therefore agrees 
with those textual critics who, ike La La 
Roche, Cobet, and Kontos (Aéyios ἢ 

. 61) would alway 

be (or ἤδειν), 
with reference to the heat 
in which it was chanted) = Eg 
stinctively, by the intuition of 
Eur. Poen. 1759 the adapter , this 
verse has altered ἤδει ee oat at ἐς a slip ' 
of memory) to the move ἀπε 
forcible ἔγνω, ‘read 

1526 οὗ τίς οὐ 


ὯΝ Xen, Hiero 1. τὸ πῶς δὲ πάντες - 
ἐζήλουν ἂν τοὺς τυράννους) To me it 
dey certain oe we bog here ὯΝ 
fe interrogative rls, with ἐπέβλεπεν. 
stead of ἐπιβλέπων. Cp. Ὁ. C. 1133 ᾧ 
τίς οὐκ ἕνι | κηλὶς κακῶν 5 fi 
ὅπου τίς ὄρνις οὐχὶ κλαγγάνει; Zl. τί 
τί. οὐκ... 1... ἀγγελίαν: Eur. Phoer. 
ρῶν οὐ, ποῖα δ' οὐ λέγων ὅπη 
εἰς ἔχθος ἦνθον. Dem, or. 18 § 48 av 
νομένων καὶ ὑβριζομένων καὶ τί κακὸν 
πασχόντων πᾶσα ἡ οἰκουμένη μεστὴ 
yore. Then the καί of the Mss. should 
robably be ταῖς: though it is 
Tas Whitelaw proposes) to take καὶ 
τύχαις as ‘his glory and his fortunes’: 
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OE. Nay, take not these from me! CR. Crave not to be 
‘master in all things: for the mastery which thou didst win hath 
not followed thee through life. 

Cu. Dwellers in our native Thebes, behold, this is Oedipus, 
who knew the famed riddle, and was a man most mighty ; on 
whose fortunes what citizen did not gaze with envy? Behold 
into what a stormy sea of dread trouble he hath come! 

Therefore, while our eyes wait to see the destined final day, 
we must call no’one happy who is of mortal race, until he hath 
crossed life's border, free from pain. y 


Combining ἐπέβλεπεν with two others (Martin’s οὗ τις, and Ellendt’s ταῖς for καὶ) 
restored, οὗ τίς οὐ ζήλῳ πολιτῶν ταῖς τύχαις ἐπέβλεπεν. Nauck now reads, 
οὗ τίς οὗ ζήλῳ πολιτῶν ἦν τύχαις ἐπιβλέπων (ἦν for καὶ with Enger). Campbell con- 
j πρῶτος ἐν ζήλῳ πολιτῶν καὶ τύχαις ἐπιφλέγων, citing a gloss ἐπαιρόμενον (on 
ἐπιβλέχοῦ) which occurs in M (not, however, in E, where on p. 110, which contains 
wy. 1518—1530, there is no gloss). 1528 ἐκείνην κείνην L rst hand: the initial 
εἰς from the first corrector (S)—lde has been suspected: see comment on 159. 
1829 In L four words (probably belonging to a gloss) have been erased above μηδέν 
ὀλβίζειν πρὶν ἄν. Inthe margin the first corrector has written yp. πάντα προσδοκᾶν 
ἔων ἄν: ἦι, some copies had πάντα προσδοκᾶν ἕως (to which the corrector of L has 
wrongly added ἄν) for μηδέν᾽ ὀλβίζειν πρὶν ἄν,---ἃ conjecture of the same ‘class as that 
noticed on v. 134. 


Ai, 503 οἵας λατρείας ἀνθ᾽ ὅσου ζήλου 
I doubt, however, whether ἐπέ- 
without ζήλῳ, could mean ‘ad- 
‘On the usage of the verb ἐπι- 
he use of ἐπισκοποῦντα is 
take the exact sense to be :— 
's eye on the final day (as on a 
which one is moving), that 
see it, i.e. ‘until one shall 
experience of it.’ Thus ém- 
used in a sense closely akin 
common sense of ‘attentively con- 


2 


op. Zl. 3. 284 εἰ δέ κ᾽ ᾿Αλέξανδρον ar 
ξανθὸς Μενέλαος, | Τρῶας ὅταν, Ἔλμην 
καὶ κτήματα πάντ᾽ ἀποδοῦναι, with Leafs 
note: and Madvig Gr, § 546. When 
the infin.=an imperat. of the second pers., 
the case is regularly the nom. (Od. 11. 
ὙΜῚΝ rarely. the sec: (lies Oss Υ ΝΣ 
‘The view that ὀλβίζειν depends on ὥστε 
requires a shorter pause at ἐλήλυθεν, and 
thus weakens the effect of v. 1527. 

μηδέν᾽ ὀλβίζειν. Eur. Androm. 100 ff, 
partly reproduces the language of this 
passage: χρὴ δ' οὔποτ᾽ εἰπεῖν οὐδέν᾽ 
ὄλβιον βροτῶν, | πρὶν ἂν θανόντος τὴν 
τελευταίαν ἴδῃς | ὅπως περάσας ἡμέραν 
ἥξει κάτω. He has the thought also 
in Tro. 510, Heracl, 866, 7. A. 161, 
as Soph. in 77. 1 and ft. 588. The 


τρέφει. 
βλεπεν, 


εἰ 


ΞΕ 
Hy 


Ω 


τελεσθῆναι, καὶ 
τοῦ ἔδει ἀφικέσθαι. Cp. Plin. 7 § 132 


calius de alio iudicat dies, et tamen supre- 
mus de omnibus, ideoyue nullis creden- 
dum est. Baring proposed to replace 
ἰδεῖν. Ate δεῖ (where: γε would be in- 
tolerable); Stanley by ἔδει, Seyffert by 
δέον, an πος by χρεών. Eset 
keeping ἰδεῖν, changes ἐκείνην into ἄμέι- 
Poe But the infin. ὀλβίζειν as a: ‘sen 
tentious’ imperative (see on 462) is ap- 

fe in this γνώμη. The accus. 

ὄντ᾽, ἐπισκοποῦντα) stands with 
the infin. when, as here, the infin. repre- 
sents an imperat. of the ¢hird person; 


maxim, ‘Call no man happy before death,’ 
first appears in Greek literature as a 
set γνώμη in Aesch. Ag. 928 ὀλβίσαι 
δὲ χρὴ | βίον τελευτήσαντ᾽ ἐν εὐεστοῖ 
φίλῃ" but Aristotle recognises the popular 
tradition which ascribed it to Solon. 
In Her, 1. 32 Solon says that a man 
may be called εὐτυχής im life, but ὄλβιος 
only after a life exempt from reverse. 
Cp. Τὰν, το. 274 f. Et Croesum, quem 
vox iusti facunda Solonis Respicere ad 
longae iuisit spatia ultima vitae, where 
Mayor refers to the proverbs Αυδὸς (Croe- 
sus) ἀποθνήσκει σοφὸς ἀνήρ, and τέλος ὅρα. 
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2 οὐ yap 
ἀλλὰ προσδεῖται τούτων ὁ ἀνθρώπινος βίος, 
καθάπερ εἴπαμεν, χίριαι δ' εἰσὶν αἱ κατ᾽ 
Neve bets nappy? Uf (i), Avist- dectives » ἐνέργειαι τῆι εἰδαιμονίαι, αἱ δ' ἐ- 
vast 


to allow that the dead’ are positively ἐναντίου. (Eth, Nic. t. 11.) 


APPENDIX. 


The Oedipus Tyrannus at Harvard.—Reference has been made in 
the Introduction (§ 29) to the performance of the Oedipus Tyrannus by 
amembers of Harvard University in May, 1881. The thorough scholar- 
Ship, the archzological knowledge and the artistic skill which presided 
‘over that performance invest the record of it with a permanent value 
for every student of the play. Where the modern imagination most 
needs assistance, this record comes to its aid. Details of stage- 
™anagement and of scenic effect, which a mere reading of the text 
could suggest to few, become clear and vivid. Mr H. Norman's 
‘Account of the Harvard Greek Play ’— illustrated by excellent photo- 


graphs—is, in fact, a book which must always have a place of its own 
in the literature of the Oedipus Tyrannus. 1 select those passages 
which relate to the principal moments of the action; and, for more 
convenient reference, I arrange them in successive sections. 


§ 1. Opening Scene. ‘Account,’ p. 65. ‘The scene behind the 
long and narrow stage is the palace of Oedipus, king of Thebes,—a 
stately building with its frieze and columns. There is a large central 
door with two broad steps, and two smaller side doors; all three are 
closed. In the centre of the stage in front is a large altar ; beside each 
of the smaller doors of the palace is another altar. A flight of steps 
leads from the stage at each side. The sound of the closing doors has 
warned the audience that the long-expected moment is at hand, and an 
immediate silence ensues. Under these circumstances the first notes of 
the orchestra come with great effect, and the entire prelude is unusually 
impressive. As it closes, the spectators are sympathetic and expectant, 

“Slowly the crimson curtains on the right-hand side below the stage 
are drawn apart, and the Priest of Zeus enters, leaning on a staff, a 
yenerable and striking figure....Behind him come two little children. 
‘They are dressed in soft white tunics and cloaks, their hair is bound 
with white fillets, and they carry in their hands olive branches twined 
with wool,— 

ἐλαίας θ᾽ ὑψιγέννητον κλάδον, 
λήνει μεγίστῳ σωφρόνως ἐστεμμένον. 
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This shows that they come as suppliants. Behind the children come 
boys, then youths, and then old men, All are dressed in white and 
carry suppliant boughs ; in the costumes of the men, the delicate fabric 
of the undergarment, the χιτών, contrasts beautifully with the heavy 
folds of the ἱμάτιον. With grave, attentive faces the procession crosses 
the front of the stage, and mounts the steps; the suppliants lay down 
their branches and seat themselves on the steps of the altars, The 
priest alone remains standing, facing the palace door. 

‘The first impression upon the spectators was fortunate. The inno- 
cent looks of the children, the handsome figures of the men, the 
simplicity and solemnity of their movements, set off as they were by 
the fine drapery of their garments and the striking groups around the 
altars, had an instant and deep effect. It is safe to say that fears of 
crudeness or failure began rapidly to vanish. The spectacle presented 
at this moment was one of the most impressive of the play, 

‘After a short pause the great doors of the palace are thrown back, 
and the attendants of Oedipus enter and take up their positions on 
each side. They wear thin lavender tunics reaching nearly to the knee. 
Their looks are directed to the interior of the palace, whence, in a 
moment, Oedipus enters, His royal robes gleam now with the purple 
of silk and now with the red of gold; gold embroidery glitters on his 
crimson tunic and on his white sandals; his crown gives him dignity 
and height, 

‘For an instant he surveys the suppliants, and then addresses them.’ 


§ 2. Arrival of Creon from Delphi: verses 78 f. ‘Account, p. 69. 
«While Oedipus is speaking, the children on the [spectators’] left of the 
stage have descried some one approaching, and one of them has pointed 
him out to the priest, It is Creon, who enters with rapid strides, 
wearing a wreath of bay leaves sparkling with berries, the symbol of a 
favorable answer. He is dressed in the short salmon-colored tunic and 
crimson cloak, with hat and staff. A hasty greeting follows; and 
Oedipus, the priest, and the suppliants wait for the answer of the 
oracle.’ 


§ 3. Withdrawal of the Suppliants, and Entrance of the Chorus: 
vy. 143—151, p. 71. ‘With the assurance of speedy aid [for the The- 
bans] he [Oedipus] leads Creon into the palace, and the attendants 
follow and close the doors. Slowly the white-robed suppliants rise; the 
petition being granted, each one takes his bough, and led by the priest 
they descend the steps and disappear. 

‘As the last figure passes out of sight the notes of the orchestra are 
heard once more, this time with a measured beat which instantly attracts 
attention, and the Chorus of old men of Thebes issues from the same 
entrance. They are men of various ages, dressed in tunics reaching to 
the instep, and full ἱμάτια, of harmonious soft warm colors. The excel- 
lence of the costumes was marked ; each man seemed to have worn his 
dress for years, and to exhibit his individuality in the folds of it. They 
enter three deep, marching to the solemn beat of the music; and as the 


a 
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comes in sight of the audience the strains of the choral ode 
burst from their lips. 


Shoulder to shoulder and foot to foot the old men make their way to 
the altar on the floor of the theatre and take up their positions around 
it. This entrance of the Chorus was surpassed in dramatic effect by 
few features of the play: the rhythmical movements, the coloring and 
drapery, the dignity of the faces, the impressive music sung in unison by 
the fifteen trained voices,—all these combined to produce a startling 
effect on the audience.’ 


§ 4. Entrance of Teiresias, ν. 297, p. 75. ‘At this moment Teiresias 
enters, a towering venerable figure, with long white hair and beard. He 
is guided to the stage by a boy, whose blue cloak contrasts with the 
snowy draperies of the old man.’ His exit, v. 462, p. 79. ‘The two 
men part in deadly anger, Oedipus going within the palace and the boy 
leading Teiresias down the steps [from the stage, see § r]....Once more 
the music sounds, and the Chorus gives voice to its feelings concerning 
the strange scene which has just been enacted.’ 


ὃς. Zntrance of Creon, when he comes to repudiate the charge of 
treason brought against him by Oedipus: v. 512, p. 81. ‘As the strains 
‘of [choral] music die away, Creon is seen hastily ascending the steps [to 
the stage] on the right [of the spectators: cp. § 2]. He is no longer 

as a traveller, but in garments suited to his high rank. His 
tunic is of delicate dark crimson material, with a gold border; his 
ἱμάτιον is of bright crimson cashmere, with a broader gold border ; his 
sandals are of crimson and gold. He strides to the centre of the stage 
and bursts out in indignant denial of the charges that Oedipus has made 
against him.’ 

§ 6. Locasta enters while high words are passing between Oedipus and 
Creon: v. 631, p. 83. ‘Just as this [altercation] reaches its height the 
doors of the palace are seen to open, and the Chorus bids both angry 
speakers cease, as Jocasta is approaching. The attendants of Jocasta 
enter and place themselves on each side of the door, and a moment 
Tater the queen herself stands upon the threshold. Oedipus turns to her 
‘with welcome, and Creon with a gesture of appeal. 

‘Her dress consists of a richly trimmed silvery undergarment, and an 
ἱμάτιον of crimped pale yellow silk. She wears a crown, bracelets, and 
necklace, and white sandals embroidered with gold.’ 

It was upon this group—the first complex one in the play—that Mr 
F. D. Millet based his scheme of the costumes, to which he gave long 
study, both from the historical and from the artistic point of view, and 
which he has described in the Century Magazine of Nov., 1881. 
From this article, Mr Norman (p. 83) quotes the following passage :— 
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“It was part of the original scheme that in each group the most 
prominent character should, as far as possible, be the focus, not only of 
interest in the text, but from the point of view of costume. Let us see 
how the first complex group fulfilled this condition. On the stage left 


stood Oedipus, in rich but deep-toned red ; on the right, Creon, equally 
in red, but of a color entirely different in scale; the attendants of the 
king, in lavender tunics bordered with gold-embroidered white, flanked 
the doorway ; and the two attendants of Jocasta, in delicate blue and 
salmon, brought the eye by a pleasing graduation in intensity of color 
and strength of tone up to the figure of the queen, clothed in lustrous 
and ample drapery.’ 


§ 7. Arrival of the Messenger from Corinth: v. 924, Ὁ, 89. ‘As 
the Chorus closes, Jocasta enters [v. 911] in a new state of mind. She 
has comforted Oedipus by ridiculing all oracles ; but she is not without 
faith in the power of Gods, and she brings frankincense and garlands, 
and lays them with a prayer upon the altar. 

‘While she is speaking, an old man has entered on the left below the 
stage. He is dressed as a common traveller, in a tunic and short cloak, 
his hat slung over his shoulder, and a stout staff in his hand. It is the 
messenger from Corinth. He looks round as if in search of something, 
and as soon as the queen has finished her prayer he inquires of the 
Chorus where the home of Oedipus, or, better still, the king himself, can 
be found. He is promptly informed that the mansion he sees is the 
palace of Oedipus, and that the lady before it is the queen, With a 
profound salutation as he ascends to the stage, he declares himself to 
be the bearer of news at once good and bad. Old Polybus, king of 
Corinth, is dead, and the citizens are about to make Oedipus 
This is indeed news to Jocasta. Oedipus has long avoided Corinth lest 
he should slay his father, Polybus ; now he can return, as king, all fear 
dispelled. Oedipus enters in response to her summons, His royal 
tobes have been exchanged for simpler ones of white and gold. He, 
too, learns the news with triumph.’ 


§ 8. Locasta divines the worst:—her final exit; vv. 1040—1072, 
Ρ. 92. ‘But Jocasta? At the other end of the stage the queen is writhing 
in anguish. The deep-red cloak which she wears is twisted about her ; 
now she flings her hands up and seems about to speak, then her hands 
are pressed on her mouth to stop the cries which rise, or on her bosom 
to silence the beating of her heart. She rushes toward the king, but 
stops half-way; her face shows the tortures of her soul. The truth is all 
too clear to her. The spectator feels that this suspense cannot last, and 
relief comes when the Chorus suggests that perhaps Jocasta can tell 
something about the shepherd of Laius. When appealed to by Oedipus, 
she forces the suffering from her face and turns with a smile. But 
Oedipus has gone beyond recall. Her last appealing words are scorned, 
and with the language and the gesture of despair she rushes from the 
stage.’ 
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$9. The Herdsman of Laius is brought in: the whole truth is ex- 
him; vv. 1110—1185, pp. 94 ff. ‘As the music ceases the 
of Oedipus appear at the entrance on the ri i 


ἘΞ oe 


“Confusion seize thee and thine evil tongue!” he 
him. γ τ Seats pes penne tie uke 
nee old man must be made to 
Then 
Bart seen: He gave the child to inthi: 
palace; they said it was the son of Laius; 
focasta herself placed it in his hands; they said that 
declared that it should kill its father. The truth is 
ied ; his father's murderer, his m 
his doom. With a fearful, choking 
ἘΣΣΙ sl ace sacl πάτο ταν, the pee 
* This scene...was the dramatic climax of the play. 
When 


Baie wat desecaded the sie, ἔρον τ το" 
eta ihe it, snd a protoand lence fel pon the theatre.” 


$10. Effect of the fourth stasimon, wv. 3235—1539, P- οὗ, *In the 
‘Opening strains of the last choral ode, which now ring out, the emotions 
Of the scene are wonderfully expressed. Each one recognizes the 
IMaeanityscad depth of his own Sectings in their pathetic tones” 


«5 


λα, ον ἀρ 77. 98f “Ἂς the ode [just meats 
doors are opened violently from within, and the 
agen He is a servant from the palace, clad, like the at- 
“tendants, in a short light tunic. He brings a tale of horror: 
‘on entering, had called for a sword, and demanded 
would tell him; but at last, seei 
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snatched from the shoulders the golden clasps and had thrust them into 
his eyes.’...‘In a moment Oedipus himself appears, leaning on his at- 
tendants, his pale face marred by bloody stains. The dismayed Chorus 
ον δυο tocem in die.robes, and the king’s voice is broken with sobs 
as he cries, αἰαῖ, αἰαῖ, δύστανος ἐγώ.᾽ 


§12. Closing scene, vv. 1416—1530, pp. τοῦ ff. ‘As Oedipus is 
begging to be slain or thrust out of the land, the approach of Creon, who 
has resumed his royal powers, is announced. The memory of all his 
injustice to Creon overwhelms Oedipus, and he cannot bear to meet 
him. But he is blind and unable to flee, so he hides his face and waits 
in silence. Creon enters, crowned, followed by two attendants....His 
first words are reassuring ; the new king does not come with mocking or 
reproach, but directs that a sight so offensive to earth and heaven be 
hidden within the palace. Oedipus asks the boon of banishment, but is 
informed by the cautious Creon that the God must be consulted. Then 
the blind man begs that his wife be buried decently, and reiterates his 
prayer that he may be permitted to leave the city which he has afflicted. 
And one thing more he asks,—that he may embrace his daughters again. 
By a sign Creon despatches his own attendants to bring them, and while 
Oedipus is still speaking their voices are heard. 

‘Antigone and Ismene now enter, led by the attendants of Creon, 
and are placed in the arms of Oedipus, who falls on his knees beside 
them, and addresses them with saddest words. The children are too 
young to appreciate the horror of the scene, but they are filled with pity 
for their father’s pain. There is a look of genuine sympathy on the two 
bright faces which watch the kneeling figure. Creon has retired to the 
right of the stage and has wrapped his robe round him, unable to bear 
the sight of the terrible farewell. He is summoned by Oedipus to 
his hand in token of his promise to care for the helpless girls. 
children fall back, the blind man waits with outstretched hand, and 
Creon slowly and sadly walks across the stage and gives the sign. Then 
Oedipus turns again to his little ones. The painful scene, however, has 
lasted long enough, and Creon orders Oedipus to leave his children and 
withdraw. It is a dreadful separation, but the king’s order is impera- 
tive. So Oedipus tears himself away, his attendants throw open the 
doors, the attendants of Creon take the children by the hand, and Creon 
himself leads Oedipus up the steps and into the palace....The children 
and the second messenger follow ; the attendants of Oedipus οἵ enter last 
and gently close the doors. 

‘The music sounds again in pathetic tones, and the Coryphaeus 
expresses for his fellows the lesson of life,’ 


Verse 2. On the meaning of θοάζετε. The points of the question 
are these, 1. θοάζειν, from θὸ “ὁ -ς swift (rt. θερ, θέω; Curt. 
§ 31 3)» occurs ten times in Eur., four times ‘transitively, ‘to impel,” 
‘urge,’ as Bacch. 66 θοάζω Βρομίῳ, πόνον ἡδύν: six times intransitively, as 
Troad. 349 μαινὰς Godtovo’. If it is the same word here, what would 
θοάζειν ἕδρας mean? (a) Not, I think, ‘to urge, press your supplication,” 
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—teferring to the eager gestures or aspect of the suppliants: for rapid 
motion, and not merely eagerness, is implied by θοάζω. Rather (2) * to 
come with eager haste as suppliants’: as Herm. explains Erfurdt’s ‘cur 
hane sessionem festinatis?’—‘ cur tanto studio hic sessum venitis?’ 
Now I can conceive Sophocles saying σπεύδειν or ἐπείγειν or even θοάζειν. 
ἱκετείαν : but-could he have said Godfew ἕδρας The primary notion of 
a fixed attitude stands out too clearly above the secondary notion of 
@ supplication. 

2. For another θοάζειν, ‘to sit,’ only two passages are cited. (i) Em- 
pedocles 52 θάρσει καὶ τότε δὴ σοφίης ἐπ᾽ ἄκροισι θύαζε. This might 
mean ‘hasten on to the heights of wisdom’: though, when ἐπί with dat, 
denotes motion, it usually means ‘against,’ as in Od. 10. 214 οὐδ᾽ of γ᾽ 
ὡρμήθησαν ἐπ᾽ ἀνδράσιν. “But the more natural sense would be, ‘sit ae 
the heights of wisdom.” (ii) Aesch. Suppl 595 ὑπ᾿ ἀρχᾶς fe ἀρχὰς} 
8 οὔτινος θοάζων | τὸ μεῖον κρεισσόνων κρατύνει" | οὔτινος ἄνωθεν ἡμένου 
σέβει κάτω. Hermann renders the first words: ‘hasting at no one’s 
bidding,’ nullius sub imperio properans, So Mr Paley : ‘ Himself urged 
to action (θοάζων) by no authority.’ But the Scholiast is right, I believe, 
in rendering θοάζων by καθήμενος. Only ὑπ᾽ ἀρχᾶς οὔτινος θοάζων does 
not mean ‘sitting under no other’s rule,’ but ‘sitting ὅν no other's 
mandate.’ (I should prefer ὕπαρχος.) For the Aeschylean image of 
Zeus throned on high, op. Aesch. Agam. 182 δαιμόνων δέ που χάρις | 
βιαίως σέλμα σεμνὸν ἡμένων. 

3: Ancient tradition recognised θοάζειν 85 -- θάσσειν here. Plut. 

Mor. 22 8 says, τῷ θοάζειν ἢ τὸ κινεῖσθαι σημαίνουσιν, ὡς Εὐριπίδης... 
ἢ τὸ καθέζεσθαι καὶ θαάσσειν, ὡς Σοφοκλῆς, --αυοιίπρ, this passage. So 
the Ztym. Magn. 460. τὸ διὰ τί προσθακεῖτε τάσδε τὰς ἕδρας; τί 
προσχρήζετε ταύταις ταῖς ἕδραις ; If # had stood before τί, the last clause 
would have seemed to glance at the other explanation. So the Schol. 
θοάζετε, κατὰ διάλυσιν ἀντὶ τοῦ θάσσετε" but adds, ἢ θοῶς προσκάθησθε. 

4. Buttmann would connect θοάζω Το sit with Oe, the stem of τίθημι. 
θοάζω cannot be obtained directly from Oe. It is possible, however, that 
a noun-stem, from which Godfw to sit came, may itself have been 
derived from a secondary form of θεέ. It might be said that @aa-, θοω-, 
suggest a OeF or OaF or θυ akin to Oe: cp. dav {πιφαύσκω) with da, 
orv (στῦλος) with στα. 

5. To sum up:—Emped., Aesch. and Soph. seem to have used 
θοάζειν 85 -- θάσσειν. We can only say that (i) the sound and form 
of θοάξω may have suggested an affinity with θαάσσω, θόωκος : (ii) as 
a purely poetical word, θοάζω belonged to that region of language in 
which the earlier Attic poets—bold manipulators of old material—used 
a certain license of experiment, not checked by scientific etymology, 
and so liable to be occasionally misled by false or accidental analogies. 


44. In discussing these two verses, it is essential that the whole 
context from v. 35 should be kept clearly before the mind :— 


35 ὅς γ᾽ ἐξέλυσας, ἄστυ Καδμεῖον μολών, 
ealtoss ἀοιδοῦ δασμὸν ὃν παρείχομεν" 
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καὶ raid ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν οὐδὲν ἐξειδὼς πλέον 
οὐδ ἐκδιδεχθ 
λέγει v9 


νῦν τ᾽, 


The general sense is: ‘Thou didst save us from the Sphinx ; and 
now we pray thee to save us from the plague: for, when men are 
experienced, we see that they are also (καί) most successful in giving 
counsel,’ The last two verses form a comment on the whole preceding 
sentence. The complaint that, thus understood, they involve ‘bathos’ 
is doubly unjust. For, even if the trouble which Oedipus is now asked 
to heal had been precisely similar to the trouble which he had formerly 
healed, yet the general sentiment, ‘ Experience teaches prudence,’ is no 
more ‘bathos’ than is δράσαντι παθεῖν, παθήματα μαθήματα, or many 
other maxims which occur in Greek Tragedy. But in this case the new 
trouble was of a different order from the old; and the definition of the 
old trouble, given in 35 f., naturally suggests a supplementary thought 
which lends a special force to the γνώμη. The experience of a 
national crisis will stand Oedipus in good stead, though the problem 
now presented to him is unlike that which he formerly solved. 

The old scholium on v. 44 in the Laurentian ΜΒ, Tuns thus :—as 
τοῖσιν ἐμπείροισιν: ἐν τοῖς συνετοῖς τὰς συντυχίας καὶ τὰς ΣΕ ΟΣ 
τῶν βουλευμάτων ὁρῶ ζώσας καὶ οὐκ ἀπολλυμένας. οὐ σφά 
τὸ ἀποβησόμενον στοχάζεται καλῶς. Prof, Kennedy calls this “the 
gloss of a medieval scholiast.’ The scribe was medieval; but the prs 
‘The age and origin of the old scholia in L have been discussed by Wunder, 
G. Wolff, O. Pauli, and others, with results of which I have given an out 
line in the second part of the Introduction to the Facsimile of the Lauren— 
tian Ms. (p. 21). These old scholia represent, in the main, the work of 
the Alexandrian scholars, and more especially of two commentators, one 
‘of whom is unknown, the other being the famous grammarian Didymus, 
who flourished circ. 30 ».c. The other interpreters from whose com- 
ments these scholia were compiled belonged chiefly to the period from 
about 250 B.c. down to the age of Didymus. There is nothing in this 
scholium on v. 44 to suggest a ‘medieval’ rather than an Alexandrian 
origin ; while on the other hand there are definite reasons for believing 
that, like the rest of the old scholia, it represents an explanation which 
had been handed down, through successive generations of Alexandrian 
scholars, from an age when the feeling for classical Greek idiom was 
still fresh, 

The interpretation thus sanctioned by the Greek commentary has 
been accepted by the all but unanimous judgment of modern critics. 
We may here state, and answer, the chief objection which has recently 
been made to it. 
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It is said that ξυμφορά cannot mean ‘issue’ or ‘outcome’; and that, 
therefore, τὰς ξυμφορὰς τῶν βουλευμάτων cannot mean ‘the issues of their 
counsels.’ The answer is that the phrase, ‘the issues of their counsels,’ 
is only a convenient way of saying, ‘the occurrences connected with 
their counsels’; ie., in this particular case, ‘the occurrences which 
result from their counsels.’ No one has contended that the word ξυμ- 
φορά, taken by itself, could mean ‘outcome’ or ‘issue.’ ‘The fallacious 
objection has arisen from the objectors failing to distinguish between 
the use of the English genitive and the much larger and more varied 
use of the Greek genitive. We could not say, ‘the occurrences’ (meaning 
consequences’) ‘of their counsels.’ But our ‘9’ is not an exhaustive 
equivalent for the force of the Greek genitive. ξυμφοραὶ βουλευμάτων, 
‘occurrences connected with, belonging to, counsels,’ could mean, 
according to context, that the occurrences (a) consist of the counsels, 
(Ὁ) accompany them, (¢) result from them, It would be just as reason- 
able to object to the phrase λυγρῶν πόνων ἱκτῆρες at v. 185, because 
‘suppliants 9f weary woes’ would be unintelligible. The | ancient Greek 
commentator has explained the phrase, τὰς ξυμφορὰς τῶν βουλευμάτων, 
with a precision which could not have been happier if he had foreseen 
the objection which we have been noticing ; and those who raise that 
objection might have profited by attention to his language. In his 
paraphrase, τὰς συντυχίας καὶ τὰς ἀποβάσεις τῶν βουλευμάτων, the first 
word, συντυχίας, marks that ξυμφοράς bears its ordinary sense: the 
second word, ἀποβάσεις, marks that the relation expressed by the geni- 
tive case is here the relation. of cause to effect. It is as if he had 
said: ‘the occurrences connected with—that is (καί), the results of— 
the counsels.’ Similarly in O. C. 1506, καί σοι θεῶν | τύχην, τις ἐσθλὴν 
τῆσδ᾽ ἔθηκε τῆς ὁδοῦ, ‘a good fortune connected with this coming,’ means 
τῷ good fortune which this coming bestows.’ ‘There, as it happens, we 
can say simply, ‘the good fortune of this coming’: but we might say also, 
“ἃ happy issue from this coming, ’—and that, too, without fear of being 
supposed to think that τύχη means the same thing as τελευτή. In Thuc. 
1. 140 (quoted in my commentary) τὰς ξυμφορὰς τῶν πραγμάτων is a 
phrase strictly parallel to τὰς ξυμφορὰς τῶν βουλευμάτων. ‘That is, the 
genitive is a genitive of connection ; the phrase means literally, ‘the 
occurrences connected with human affairs,’ i.e, the ways in which 
human affairs turn out; and therefore we may accurately render, 
‘the issues of human affairs.’ Prof. Kennedy renders it, ‘the course 
of actual events, and says that the genitive ‘is attributive or descrip- 
tive, not possessive.’ This is not very clear; but the translation in- 
dicates that he takes the gen. to be descriptive; so that the phrase 
would mean literally, ‘the ξυμφοραί consisting in πράγματα Such a 
phrase, though oddly expressed, would be intelligible if the course of 
events in real life was being opposed to the course of events in a poem 
or other work of fiction. But it is inadmissible in Thuc. 1. 140, 
where the comparison is not between real and imaginary ξυμφοραί, but 
between the incalculable conjunctures of outward circumstances and the 
incalculable caprices of human thought: ἐνδέχεται γὰρ τὰς ξυμφορὰς 
τῶν πραγμάτων οὐχ ἧσσον ἀμαθῶς χωρῆσαι ἢ καὶ τὰς διανοίας τοῦ ἀνθρώπου. 
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Before leaving this topic, it may be hrubmiebdbiccoo 
of the word ‘issues,’ employed i in my translation. 
commenting on τὰς ξυμφορὰς τῶν βουλευμάτων, 1 μαι Tene 
issues, of their counsels.’ On this Prof. piece seems 
to confuse the words events and issues, as if they were identical.’ 
A little before, the critic states what he himself regards as the distinction 
between them :— 

*Etymologicall; a 
sui tous rive Soth can ὃς stint setae OF aan’ ts ete 
(or the issue) of the battle of Tel-el-Kebir was the defeat of Arabi.’ But we could 
hot say, ‘the event of the battle was the surrender of Cairo,’ though we might say 
‘the issue’ ἅς. In short, event may not be used in the sense of ‘result’ or *conse- 
quence’; ise may be so used.’ 

The statement that ‘event’ cannot be used in the sense of ‘result or 
consequence” is surprising. The first two meanings given by Dr 
Johnson to ‘event’ are (1) ‘incident ; anything that happens’; (2) ‘con- 
sequence of an action; conclusion ; upshot.” So Webster defines 
‘event,’ first, as as ‘incident; secondly as ‘the consequence of any thing; 
the issue,’ etc. Nor is there the least warrant for saying that “event” 
can denote only an immediate consequence, while ‘issue’ can denote 
also an ulterior consequence. See, ¢.g., Richard IT. 2. τ. 212: 

“What will ensue hereof, there’s none can tell; 
But by bad courses may be 
That their events can never fall out good.’ 


Shakespeare would probably have been surprised to learn that he 
ought to have written ‘issues.’ And Tennyson was doubtless unconscious 
of a blunder in the words, 

‘One God, one law, one element, 


And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.’ 


‘Event’ and ‘issue,’ both alike, can mean either ‘ending’ (as victory 
is the ‘event,’ ‘issue,’ of a battle), or ‘consequence.’ The second sense 
belongs to ‘event’ by precisely the same right as to ‘issue’ (exd#us): 
ep. Cicero Znv. 1. 28. 42 eventus est alicuius exttus negotit, in quo 
solet, quid ex quaque re evenerit, eveniat, eventurum sit. The distineaen 
in our usage at the present day is simply this. ‘Event’ has become 
familiar in the sense of ‘incident,’ and unfamiliar in the sense of *out— 
come,’ except in certain phrases, such as ‘the event will show,’ etc. 
Hence to say, for instance, ‘the events of human affairs,’ would have 
an awkward sound now; though it is just as correct, and could bear 
exactly the same sense, as ‘the issues of human affairs.’ One cause is 
manifest. We have a verb, ‘to issue,’ but no verb, to ‘evene’; and, 
through saying, ‘the affair issued in that,’ it has become natural to say 
‘the issue’ (rather than ‘ the event’) ‘ of the affair.’ 

It is this shade of contemporary preference, and no other reason, 
which has guided my use of the words ‘issue’ and ‘event’ in the note 
on wy. 44 f. (p. 18), I have used ‘issue’ in the sense of ‘outcome, 
and ‘event’ only in the sense of ‘occurrence.’ But, when ‘event’ does 
mean ‘outcome,’ then it is synonymous with ‘issue.’ Prof. Kennedy's 
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assertion that ‘event’ can mean only (1) ‘occurrence’ or (2) ‘ending,’ 
while ‘issue’ can mean either of these, and also (3) ‘consequence,’ seems 
to have no foundation either in the history of the words or in the usage 
of the best English writers. 

The first modern writer who dissented from the traditional interpre- 
tation was John Young, who held the Chair of Greek at Glasgow from 
1774 to 1821". He rendered ξυμφοράς by collationes, taking the sense 
to be: ‘I see that with men of experience comparisons of counsels also 
are most in use’: 4. such men are not only fitted to be counsellors, 
but are also ready to consult other men. Thus understood, the two 
verses are no longer a comment on the whole preceding sentence ; they 
refer to the latter part of v. 43, εἴτ᾽ dx’ ἀνδρὸς οἶσθά που. A view 
identical with Young’s was expressed by Dr Kennedy in 1854, and is 
maintained inhis edition. He renders thus: 

‘Gs since τοῖσιν ἐμπείροισιν to men of experience ὁρῶ I see that (not 
only counselling but) καὶ also ras ξυμφορὰς τῶν βουλευμάτων comparisons 
Of their counsels μάλιστα ζώσας are in most lively use.’ 

In a note on τὰς ξυμφορὰς τῶν πραγμάτων (Thuc. 1, 140 § 3) 
Shilleto wrote thus :— 

‘Interpreting here (see § 1) “events, issues, results,” I disagree with 


1 John Young, a very acute and accomplished scholar—known to many by 
his fine criticism on Gray's Elegy—published nothing on Sophocles. His note on 
Ὁ. Τ' 44 Τ᾿ was communicated to Andrew Dalzell, Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. In 1797 Dalzell published the second volume of his Collectanea 


Graeca Maiora, containing extracts from poets, as the first volume had contained 
prose extracts. | Young’s note does not appear in the edition of 1797, which on v. 44 
wives only Brunck’s note (as below). The book went through several editions, The 
edition of 1822 was revised by Dalzell’s successor in the Greek Chair, George Dunbar, 
who added some comments of his own. There the note on v. 44 stands as follows 

“44. Ὡς τοῖσιν ἐμπείροισι--Ἴ ἔπι enim peritis video felici quoque eventu consili 
maxim? vigere. BRUNCK. Ita interpretes: sed συμφόραν (sic) pro eventu consilit 
sumi posse non credo; ea enim vox fortuitum aliquid semper innuere videtur: hic 
autem potius in primitivo sensu sumi, locusque adeo totus ita reddi potest: Sicudt 

icujus deorum vocem audisti, vel ctiam ἃ mortalium quocungue quicquam acceperis ; 
video enim apud prudentes expertosque viros etiam collationes consilii maxime in usu 
esse. Ipsius sapientiam supra Iaudaverat ; iam etiam alios consultiisse posse addit: 
sensus vulgato mult melior videtur ; otiosum enim alias foret καὶ, neque tota 
sententia loco suo digna. T. Y. Esto ut ξυμφορὰ aliquid fortuiti semper innuit (sic). 
Hoe ipsum est quod quaerimus. Sensus loci esse videtur Sapienter Fortuna iuvat. 
Cantab. Anon, *Vix credere possum τὰς ξυμφορὰς τῶν βουλευμάτων significare 
collationes consilii. Sensus videtut esse; video enim apud expertos eventus consiliorum 
maxim2 vigere, i.e. Ex eventu consiliorum quae prius dederant facilius et rectius de 
faturo indicare possunt.’ 

The last note, with an asterisk prefixed, is Dunbar’s own. In the initials appended 
to Young’s note, ‘T.’ is a misprint for “1. (Another obvious misprint, viz. ‘innuit? 
for ‘innuat,’ closely follows it.) It was very natural that Dr Kennedy should have 
thought this better authority than my statement, and should have continued to speak 
of ‘Dr T. Young.’ (John Young took no degree beyond that of M.A.) But I donot 
Imow what ground my eminent critic had for saying that Young’s view was ‘accepted 

Prof. Dalzell.’ The mere printing of Young’s note, along with two others of a 

it tendency, edn searcely be held to prove it. And the fact that Brunel's note 
is til placed first (asin the ed. of 177) rather suggests the contrary. | Dunbar it will 
be noticed, records his dissent from Young.—I have to thank my colleague, the Rev. 
Prof. W. P. Dickson, for access to Dunbar’s ed. of Dalzell,—now a somewhat rare 
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such rendering of Soph. Oed. T. 44 ὡς τοῖσιν ἐμπείροισι καὶ τὰς ξυμφορὰς | 
ζώσας ὁρῶ μάλιστα τῶν βουλευμάτων. 1 have long thought that ‘com- 
parisons of counsels’ was there meant and have compared Aischyl. Pers. 
528 quoted above on 128, 9. (I am rejoiced to find that Prof. 

and I have independently arrived at the same conclusion. See Journal 
of Philology, Vol. 1. pp. 311, 312.) καὶ seems thus to have more signi- 
ficance. Men of experience may receive suggestions from not only 
gods but from other men (εἶτ᾽ dm’ ἀνδρὸς οἶσθά που). Collations also of 
counsels are most effective. It is not improbable that Sophocles had 
in view the adage σύν τε δύ᾽ ἐρχομένω καί τε πρὸ ὃ τοῦ ἐνόησεν Hom. 
liad x. 224 

It will be seen that Mr Shilleto agreed with Professor Kennedy in 
taking ξυμφοράς as = ‘comparisons,’ but differed from him (1) in taking 
{doas—as I do—to mean ‘ effective,’ not ‘in vogue’ (an old schol. in L 
has ζώσας, ἀντὶ τοῦ évepyeorépas): (2) in taking the καὶ (‘also’) to 
imply ‘independently of hints from the gods,’ and not ‘in addition to 
offering counsels.’ 

Mr Whitelaw, too, agrees with Dr Kennedy about ξυμφοράς, but not 
about ζώσας, which he takes to mean ‘prospering.’ ‘Conference also of 
counsels prospers for men of experience more than others.’ Remark 
that this version makes τὰς ξυμφορὰς τῶν βουλευμάτων equivalent to τὸ 
ξυμφέρειν τὰ βουλεύματα. It is this act that prospers for them. 

Dr Fennell now renders (Zrans. Camb. Phil. Soc, 1886, p. 72), 
‘since I see that with men of experience their collections of counsels (i.e. 
the counsels which they bring together) are also (as well as a φήμη θεοῦ) 
most of all living.’ Thus ζώσας is virtually the epithet of the counsels, 
since rds & τῶν β. is taken=rad ξυμφερόμενα βουλεύματα. By ‘living,’ 
Dr Fennell means ‘effective.’ He remarks, with justice, that his version 
‘embodies a less trite sentiment than that attributed to the poet by 
Professor Kennedy.’ 

One more interpretation of ξυμφοράς has lately been given by Sir 
George Young, in a note to his translation of the play. ‘I see that, for 
men of experience, the correspondences of their counsels actually exist? ; 
iz. ‘the things that actually exist correspond with their counsels. In 
other words, their counsels suit the conditions of the crisis. This sense 
must be derived from ξυμφέρεσθαι (to agree, concur), not from ξυμφέρειν 
(to bring together). 

With regard, then, to the advocates of the new interpretation, it isa 
case of ‘quot homines, tot sententiae’ Dr Kennedy, indeed, exactly 
agrees with John Young; but the rest differ in various points both from 
Dr Kennedy and from each other. ‘The only point on which they are 
unanimous is that ξυμφοράς must mean something which it never means 
anywhere else. We may first consider this contention. 

1. συμφορά is a word of very frequent occurrence, and yet in the 
extant literature of the classical age it is never found except in one of 
two senses,—(i) an occurrence; (ii) an unhappy occurrence,—a mis 
fortune. That is, usage had restricted this very common noun to 
senses parallel with the intransitive συμφέρειν as meaning ‘to happen’ 
(Thuc. 6. 20 ξυνενέγκοι μὲν ταῦτα ὡς βουλόμεθα, ita eveniant). The limit 
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imposed by usage can be illustrated from Lucian, His Lexiphanes is a 
satire ona certain kind of affectation in language. There (§ 6) we 
have the phrase τὸ μὲν δὴ δεῖπνον ἦν ἀπὸ συμφορῶν, ‘the repast was 
furnished from contributions.’ The point is that the learned speaker 
has employed συμφορά in a sense which derivation warranted, but which 
sounded strangely, as parallel with the transitive συμφέρειν, ‘to bring 
together’; the ordinary phrase would have been ἀπὸ συμβολῶν. To this 
argument Dr Kennedy replies: ‘As to Lucian’s jests (dating in the 
second century of our era), I decline to trouble myself with anything so 
irrelevant to the question.’ The irrelevancy, we gather, depends, first, 
on the fact that Lucian is jesting, and secondly on the fact that he 
flourished about 160 a.p. Now, as to the jests, my point is precisely 
that Lucian did think this use of ξυμφορά a jest. He cannot have been 
jesting in the sense of pretending to think it ludicrous when he did not 
teally think it so. And as to 160 .p., that date surely did not preclude 
Lucian from treating many points of classical idiom with an authority 
which no modern can claim. Can no illustrations of classical Greek be 
derived from Athenaeus, Arrian, Pausanias, Galen, Hermogenes, or 
Oppian? But Dr Verrall has another way of dealing with Lucian’s 
evidence. Heassumes that Lucian’s satire rested on the fact that some 
earlier writer had actually used συμφορά in the sense of ‘contribution.’ 
This view grants at least the singularity of such a sense, since, if there 
was nothing odd in it, there was no room for ridicule. But does such 
a view suit Lucian’s drift here? His Lexiphanes is especially the 
man who employs words in a sense warranted by etymology but not 
warranted by usage. Thus, a few lines further on, Lexiphanes speaks 
Of λάχανα τά τε ὑπόγεια καὶ τὰ ὑπερφυῆ, ‘vegetables which grow under 
ground (ie. roots) and above ground. His use of ὑπερφυής has just as 
much, and as little, warrant as his use of συμφορά : viz., the etymo- 
logical warrant. If, however, Greek literature had actually recognised 
συμφορά as ‘contribution,’ then the satire would have missed its peculiar 
point. Lexiphanes would merely be using a fine word where a simpler 
one would have served. And is it probable that any classical writer had 
opposed treppuys to ὑπόγειος It remains to notice some passages of 
the dramatists in which Dr Verrall has suggested that συμφορά means 
neither ‘occurrence’ nor ‘misfortune.’ In each case his proposed 
yersion is added in brackets, while the ordinary version immediately 
~ follows the Greek. 


(ἡ) Aesch. Zum. 897 τῷ γὰρ σέβοντι συμφορὰς ὀρθώσομεν: ‘we will prosper the 
fortunes of our worshippers.’ [‘We will prosper their amions,'—making them and 
their living possessions fertile.) (2) 1. 1019 μετοικίαν δ᾽ ἐμὴν | εὐσεβοῦντες οὔτι 
μέμψεσθε συμφορὰς βίου: ‘while ye revere us as dwellers among you, ye shall not 
complain of the fortunes of your lives.’ [*Ye shall not complain of the union of our 
life,'—i.e., of our united life] (3) Soph. 227. 1179 οἴμοι ταλαίνης ἄρα τῆσδε συμφορᾶε: 
eater cae, then, for this thy wictshed plight.’ (For out wnbappy syatemge' (ahah: 
1230 ὁρῶμεν, ὦ παῖ, κἀπὶ συμφοραῖσί μοι | γεγηθὸς ἕρπει δάκρυον duudrwr ἅπο: ‘we 
See it, and for thy (happy) fortunes a tear of joy trickles from our eyes.’ [‘For thy 

ing (with thy Drother).’] (δ) 0. 7: 452 ἐγγενὴς φανήσεται, Θηβαῖον; οὐδ he0%- 
σεται | τῇ ξυμφορᾷ, ‘and shall not be glad of his fortune.’ [His wvion with the 
citizen-body."} (6) [Eur-] Kies. 980 ὦ παιδοποιοὶ Eyupopal, πόνοι βροτῶν: ‘sorrows 
in the begetting of children, woes for men.’ [‘Child-producing wmions.’] In these 
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καὶ ἴπτεγαι: "0 petit hi arena “ocala de 
Bagel ill luck is bor which they share—lit. ‘ ὁ shine οΣ 

them.]—The shorter form of the saying in Bacch. 1029, nes 
δεσποτῶν, may, as Dobree thought, be an interpolation; but in any case ξυμ ‘can 
mean: ‘misfortine,’ since τὰ δεσποτῶν is shown by the context to mean, © 
masters’ troubles.” 

In each of the above passages the ordinary sense of συμφορά is not 
only perfectly clear, but also perfectly appropriate and satisfactory. 
The attempt to invest it with an unexampled meaning is in every 
instance strained ; in some of the instances it is extremely so, Is there 
a single one of those passages in which the unusual version would have 
occurred to a critic who was not in search of an argument by which to 
defend the strange version of ξυμφοράς as ‘comparisons’ in O. ZT: 44? 
But the process might be carried further. There is hardly any passage 
of Greek literature in which a novel sense for ξυμφορά, fairly suitable 
to the particular context, might not be devised, if we were free to draw 
upon all the senses both of συμφέρειν and of συμφέρεσθαι. And so at 
last we might prove that συμφορά never meant ‘occurrence’ or ‘ misfor- 
tune.” 

2. Next, we will suppose that Sophocles intended to hazard an 
exceptional use of the noun, relying on the context to show that 
ξυμφοράς meant ‘comparisons.’ Convenience prescribes the general rule 
that, when a strange use of a word or phrase is risked in reliance on an 
explanatory context, this context should not follow at an interval, but 
should either precede or closely accompany the word or phrase which 
would otherwise be obscure. A rough illustration—the first that occurs 
to me—from our own language will serve to show what Imean. ¢ 
of the visitors were afterwards present at a collation, and did 
justice to the difference of hands in the mss,’ If we heard that read 
aloud, we should be apt to suppose—down to the word ‘to’—that 
‘collation’ meant luncheon ; and a certain degree of discomfort would 
attend the mental process of apprehending that it meant a comparison 
of documents. This inconvenience would not arise if the mention 
of the mss. preceded, or closely accompanied, the word ‘collation.’ 
Such an argument applies @ fortiori to συμφορά, since the literary sense 
of the word ‘collation’ is at least thoroughly recognised, while oy i 
nowhere else occurs in the sense of ‘comparison,’ Consider now 
two verses, 

ὡς τοῖσιν ἐμπείροισι καὶ τὰς ξυμφορὰς 
ζώσας ὁρῶ μάλιστα τῶν βουλευμάτων. 


When the first verse was spoken, would any hearer in the theatre doubt 
that ξυμφοράς bore its usual sense, or divine that it was to bear the 
unexampled sense of ‘comparisons’? And the indispensable clue, © 
τῶν βουλευμάτων, is postponed to the end of the next line. In the cir- 
cumstances, it is hard to imagine any good writer arranging his words 
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thus; it is, to me, altogether inconceivable that a skilled writer for the 
stage should so (arrange them. If Sophocles had intended to suggest 

βουλεύματα, he would at least have given ξυμφορὰς Bovdev- 
μάτων, In reply to this argument, Dr Kennedy merely says that no 
modern can tell; and that Sophocles has used many words, each of 
which occurs only once in his writings. But he has overlooked the 
distinction between a rare word, and a rare meaning for a common 
word. Suppose that the word συμφορά occurred only in O. 7: 44; 
then his reply would at least be relevant. But the word is exceedingly 
common ; and yet in the entire range of classical Greek literature this 
is the solitary place where any one has even suggested that it means 
comparison.” The argument from the order of words is not, therefore, 
one which can be answered by simply saying that it is an argument 
hich no modern is qualified to use. It is an argument which a modern 
writer is here strictly entitled to use. When people hear a familiar 
word, they will take it in its usual sense, unless they are warned to the 
contrary. This, we may presume, was as true in 450 B.C. as it is to-day. 
Now, turning from the phrase τὰς ξυμφορὰς τῶν βουλευμάτων, I wish 
to compare the received version with Dr Kennedy's i in respect of two 
other points: (1) ζώσας : (2) the force of καί Dr Kennedy maintains 
that his version is the only one which suits these words. I grant that 
his version suits them; but I submit that the received version suits 
them equally well. First, as to ζώσας. When Shakespeare says, ‘the 
evil that men do lives after them,’ he is using the verb ‘to live’ as 
Sophocles uses {jv here: ἦε, ‘to live’ means ‘to be operative,’ ‘to 
have effect’; as, conversely, ‘dead’ can be used of what has ceased to 
be active. In two other passages of Sophocles (quoted in my note) the 
use of ξῆν is strictly similar. In v. 482 the oracles are ζῶντα, ‘living? 
—not dead letters—because they remain operative against the criminal ; 
a divine power: is active in them, and will not suffer him to escape. In 
Ant, 457 the ‘unwritten and unfailing laws of heaven’ Jive (ζῇ), as 
having an eternal and ever-active validity, which no edict of man can 
extinguish or suspend. Here, the events which flow from the counsels 
‘of experienced men are said to ‘live,’ because they are effective for their 
Purposes, —{éeas καὶ οὐκ ἀπολλυμένας, as the old scholium in L has it; 
they do not ‘come to nothing.’ On v. 45 the Scholiast has ζώσας: ἀντὶ 
τοῦ évepyeorépas: ζ.6.) more ‘operative’ than are the counsels of the 
imexperienced. Dr Kennedy renders, ‘compatisons of counsels are in 
most Lively use.’ This is quite legitimate ; it is as possible to say, τὸ 
ἔθος ζῇ, the custom lives (ὁ 6.» is in lively use), as to say, of νόμοι ζῶσιν, the 
laws live (é.¢., are in active operation). But Dr Kennedy has not observed 
that, by adding the word ‘(ively he has extended the figurative use of 
ζῆν to just those limits which I claim for it, and beyond the limits to 
which he himself seeks to restrict it when he says that, figuratively, it 
can mean only (r) ‘to live well,’ (2) ‘to survive, to remain alive’ For 
if he rendered ζώσας in real conformity with his second proposed sense, 
he would have to say merely, ‘I see that it is with men of experience 
that comparisons of counsels chiefly survive’ (or ‘remain in use’). That 
is to say, the words would imply that the consulting of other people 
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was an old-fashioned practice, the survival of which was chiefly due to 
the conservative instincts of experienced persons, Then as to the καί. 
Prof. Kennedy takes it to mean: ‘counsellors of experience do also, 
most of any, consult other people.’ I take it to mean: ‘the men of 
experience are also, in most cases, the men whose counsels prove 
effectual.’ To put it more shortly, of ἔμπειροι καὶ εὔβουλοί εἰσι μάλιστα. 
It is, therefore, incorrect to say that the received version deprives 
καί of its point, It has just as much point in that version as in the 
new one. 

Prof. Kennedy lays peculiar stress on a new canon which he has 
formulated, and which he calls ‘the law of ws, since.’ The gist of this 
law is to prove that ὡς, in O. 7. 44, must necessarily refer to the clause 
εἴτ᾽ ἀπ᾿ ἀνδρὸς οἶσθά που in 43, and cannot refer to the whole preceding 
sentence from viv τ᾿ in 40 onwards. The law is stated thus:—s, ‘since,’ 
as used by Sophocles, is invariably ‘referred to words immediately going 
before it.” This statement lacks something in clearness. On my view 
also ὡς refers to ‘words immediately going before it,—only to a greater 
number of them. Nor is it easy to see how ὡς could do anything else. 
But what Prof. Kennedy evidently means to say is this: —When the sen- 
tence preceding ws, ‘since,’ consists of more than one clause, then Sopho- 
cles always refers ὡς to the last clause, and never to the whole sentence. 
I venture to hope that some readers will accompany me in an attempt 
to test this canon. Prof. Kennedy begins by referring to seven other 
passages in this play, which will not detain us long. Three of them are 
irrelevant, since the sentence preceding ὡς is of one clause only: 36: 
ΟἹ. ὅσον ye χρήζεις. ὡς etc.: 445 ΟἹ. κομιζέτω δῆθ᾽ - ὡς etc.: 1050 OL. 
σημήναθ᾽. ὡς etc. Two of them are really apposite for Dr Κϑηπϑάγ᾽β 
purpose, viz. 47 and 54, in each of which as refers to the nearest clause 
of the preceding sentence. Two are ambiguous, viz. 922, where as 
may refer to the whole sentence, from 918 to 921, just as well as to g2r 
alone: and 56, where ὡς may refer to the whole of vy. 54 and 55, 
just as well as to v. 55 alone. The fact is, as might have been ex- 
pected, that ds (‘since’), when it follows a sentence of more than one 
clause, sometimes refers to the whole sentence, and sometimes to the 
last clause of that sentence. 

Prof. Kennedy proceeds :— 


‘The other places to which I refer are: Ὁ. C. 562, 937, 1016, 1028, 1075, 
1229, 1528, 1691 ; Ant. 66, 499, 624, 765, 13373 ΤΥ. 385, 391, 453, 488, 592, ae 
599) 921, 11203 Ad. 39, 92, 131, 141, 789, 13145 HV. 17, 21, 324, 369, 470, 633, 821, 
1112, 1319, 1337, 1446, 14893 Ph. 46, 53, 117, 464, 807, 812, 847, 14, 1043, 1442, 
and a few in the fragments. I have examined all, and find the fact to be as I state 
it; and I must confess myself amazed that any scholar can look at this passage care- 
fully without discerning that 44, 45 are in immediate dependence on εἴτ᾽ ἀπ᾽ ἀνδρὸς 
οἶσθά που, even without the clinching proof supplied by this crowd of examples,” 


The number of passages thus alleged as examples is 50, Prof. 
Kennedy claims them all as proving that ὡς, in v. 44, must refer to 
cr’ ἀπ᾿ ἀνδρὸς οἶσθά που in y. 43, and could not refer to the whole 
preceding sentence from y. 40 to v. 43. I have examined all these 5° 
passages, and I propose to give here the results of that examination. 
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I find that Dr Kennedy’s 50 citations can be classified under the 
following heads. 


1. Passages which are irrelevant to Ὁ. 7: 4o—44, owing to the form of the 
sentence. In each of these, ὡς refers to a short and compact sentence preceded by 
Se bere ts dovseparable Clauses like ey” ἀν  ἀρδων οἶνϑά ‘war; which [could 
te ὡς to itself, and so withdraw its significance from the whole sentence. 
Pr Ὁ. C. 937 XO. ὁρᾷν ἵν᾽ ἥκεις, ὦ ξέν᾽; ὧς etc. (4) ἐδ. 1016 ΘΗ. Dus λόγων, 
(3) 4. 1028 κοὐκ ἄλλον ἕξεις εἰς τόδ'- ὡς etc. (4) ἐδ. 1074 ἔρδουσ᾽ ἢ μέλλουσιν; 
(δ) 2. 1689—r1691 κατά με φόνιος 'Αἴδας ἕλοι | πατρὶ ξυνθανεῖν γεραιῷ | τάλαιναν" 
dsete. Similar are (6) Ant.65. (7) %.499- (Β) ἐό. 1337- (9) Tr. 385, (10) ἐδ. 391. 
{11 2. 458. (12) ἐδ. 592. (3) ib, 596. (14) ἐδ. 508. (15) 1.9206 (16) ἐδ. 1120. 
(17) Ai. 1313. (18) Zl. 1g—17. (10) ib. 20 f (20) ἐδ. 324. (a1) 1b. 369. (22) id. 
470. (3) ἐδ. 820. (24) 45. 1318, Gs) ib 1387. (26) 1. 1445 1. (27) Ph. 464. 
(28) i. 807. (29) 2, ἐμέ s47- (30) τό, gt4. (31) 1. 1440. 
II. Passages which are irrelevant because in them ds does not mean * since,? but 
either (a) ‘that,’ (6) ‘how,’ (6) ‘how!’ (exclamatory), (4) ‘in order that,’ or 
(a as.” 
Ὁ (32) 0. C. 562 8s οἶδα καὐτὸς ὡς ἐπαιδεύθην ξένος. (33) At. 39 ΑΘ. ὧς ἔστιν 


ὃς τοῦδε τἄργα ταῦτά σοι. (34) Ph. 117 OA. ὧς τοῦτό γ᾽ ἐρξαν δύο φέρει δωρήματα. 
35) ἐδ. 812 NE. ὡς οὐ θέμις γ᾽ ἐμοῦστι σοῦ μολεῖν ἄτερ. 
ὃ. 3 Ai. 789 τοῦδ᾽ εἰσάκουε τἀνδρός, ὧς ἥκει ein etc. 
δ: (37) 18. 92 ὦ χαῖρ᾽ ᾿Αθάνα, χαῖρε διογενὲς réxvor, | ὧς εὖ παρέστη, (38) Zl. 
ταῖς εἰ τί δ᾽ ἔστιν, ὦ ξέν᾽; ὧν μ' ὑπέρχεται φόβον. 
139) Ant. 765 (‘I will go") ὡς τοῖς θέλουσι τῶν φίλων μαίνῃ συνών. 
(40) Ai. τ4τ (following ἃ full stop) ὡς καὶ τῆς νῦν φθιμένης νυκτός etc. 


Thus, of 50 passages cited by Dr Kennedy from plays of Sophocles 
other than the Qed. Zyr., 40 are wholly irrelevant, Of the remaining 
Io, one is a wrong reference, viz. Ant. 624. If Ant. 643 (ὡς.. «ἀνταμύ- 
γωνται) is meant, that comes under II. (4) above, and raises the list of 
40 to 41. The other g illustrate the fact which I stated above; viz., 
that when ὡς, meaning ‘since,’ follows a sentence of more than one 
clause, it sometimes refers to the whole sentence, and sometimes spe- 
cially to the last clause of that sentence. Dr Kennedy maintains that 
it must always refer to the last clause (as to εἴτ᾽ dx’ ἀνδρὸς οἶσθά που 
ae Among the 9 passages which now remain to be considered, it 

i found that there are only three such instances :— 


(ἡ Ph. 45— i τὸν οὖν παρέντα πέμψον els κατασκοπήν, | μὴ καὶ λάθῃ με προσπε- 


σών" ὡς μᾶλλον ἂν | ἕλοιτό μ᾽ ἢ τοὺς πάντας ee λαβεῖν. Here ὡς refers to μὴ καὶ 
λάθῃ εἰς. 


In the following passages, on the other hand, ὡς refers to the whole 
preceding sentence; as I hold isha in Ο. 7: 44, ὡς refers to the whole 
sentence from y. 40 onwards : 


(a) Tr. 484-489 ἐπεὶ γε μὲν δὴ πάρτ' ἐπίστασαι λόγο, | elroy re καὶ σὴν ἐξ 
ἴσου κοινὴν os | kal στέργε τὴν γυναῖκα καὶ βούλου λόγους | οὖς εἶπας ἐς τήνδ' ἐμπέδως 
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εἰρηκέναι" | ὡς τἄλλ᾽ ἐκεῖνος πάντ' ἀριστεύων χεροῖν | τοῦ τῆσδ᾽ ἔρωτος εἰς ἅπανθ᾽ ἥσσων 
ἔφυ. Here, ὡς does not refer to the last clause, καὶ βούλου λόγου! ete., but to the 
whole sentence from ν. 484 to 487. 

(2) Ph. so4o—1044. ὡς in 1443 refers to the whole prayer for vengeance, and 
not merely to the clause εἴ τι κἄμ᾽ οἰκτέρετε in 1042. 

.C. 1526—1330. ὧν in 1528 refers to the whole sentence from 1526. 

ἡ) ΑΝ 127—133. ὡς in 131 refers to the whole sentence from 127. 

ὦ) 0. C. 1225—t230. Gs in 1229 refers to the whole sentence from μὴ φῦναι. 
in 1225. 

ὯΔ BP. 148y—2490- ὡς ἴα 1489 refers to the whole. sentence, andl ob mecely $0. 
the clause καὶ κτανὼν πρόθεν etc. 


We have now examined Prof. Kennedy’s 50 passages, with this 
result :—40 are irrelevant : 3 make for his view: 6 make for mine: and 
1 (Ant. 924) is either irrelevant (being for Ant, 643) or undiscoverable. 
It seems, then, permissible to say that the new ‘law of ds’ is as devoid 
of ground in the actual usage of Sophocles as it is contrary to what 
we might have reasonably expected. 

The questions of language raised by the different in 
have now been considered. With regard to the general spirit and tone of 
the speech in which the disputed passage occurs, they appear decidedly 
favourable to the old interpretation, and decidedly adverse to the new. 
The Priest of Zeus salutes Oedipus, not, indeed, as a god, but as unique 
and supreme among mortals. It was by the direct inspiration of a god 
(προσθήκῃ θεοῦ, v. 38), not by any help from man, that Oedipus was 
believed to have solved the riddle of the Sphinx. His success on that 
occasion is the ground assigned for believing that he will succeed now. 
But, according to the new interpretation, the passage expressing this 
belief winds up with a remark to the effect that ‘men of experience are 
just those who are most ready to consult other people.’ In this context, 
such a remark is both illogical and unpoetical. It is illogical, because 
the thought is that, as formerly he found a remedy when Theban 
advice could not aid him (ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν οὐδὲν ἐξειδὼς πλέον), so he may find 
a remedy now, though the Thebans have no counsels to offer him, It 
is unpoetical, because Oedipus, who has just been exalted far above all 
other men,—to a rank which is only not divine,—is suddenly lowered 
to the ordinary level of shrewd humanity. 

In concluding this Note, I may briefly recapitulate the points which 
it has sought to establish. The old interpretation of verses 44 and 45, 
—that which has come down, presumably, from the Alexandrian age, 
and which modern scholars have been all but unanimous in upholding,— 
suits the general context, employs ξυμφορά in its ordinary sense, and 
gives a legitimate meaning both to ζώσας and to καί The new inter 
pretation gives ξυμφορά a meaning which the word, though extremely 
common, never once bears in the classical literature. Etymology, 
indeed, warrants that meaning ; but, as Lucian shows by the example of 
this very word ξυμφορά, it was possible to observe etymology and yet 
to commit a ludicrous offence against usage. Further, if Sophocles had 
desired to use ξυμφορά in an unexampled sense, it is improbable that he 
would have chosen to arrange his words in such an order as to aggravate 
the obscurity. The contention that ὡς must refer to the last clause of v. 
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43, tather than to the whole sentence, is groundless. Lastly, the general 
ee obtained by the new interpretation is not in good harmony either 
with the argument or with the spirit of the context. 

It is among the advantages and the pleasures of classical study that 
it gives scope for such discussions as this passage has evoked. I have 

_ endeavoured to weigh carefully what can be said on both sides, and to 
give the result,—as it appears to me. If any one prefers a different 
View, κεῖνός τ᾽ ἐκεῖνα στεργέτω, κἀγὼ τάδε. 


198 f. reddy γάρ, εἴ τι vi ἀφῇ, 
τοῦτ᾽ ἐπ᾿ ἦμαρ ἔρχεται. 


Before adopting τελεῖν, I had weighed the various interpretations of 
τέλει, and had for some time been disposed to acquiesce in Elmsley’s 
as the least strained. He renders ‘ omnino,’ ‘absolute, comparing Eur. 
«Βα. 859 ff. γνώσεται δὲ τὸν Διὸς | Διόνυσον ὃς πέφυκεν ἐν τέλει θεὸς 
| δεινότατος, ἀνθρώποισι δ᾽ ἠπιώτατος. On Elmsley's view, ἐν τέλει there 
Means ominino, ‘in fulness’; and here the sense would be ‘in fulness— 
if night spare aught—day “attacks this’: ie. so as to make the tale of 
havoc ‘full. Yet I think with Professor Tyrrell that in Bacch, 860 ἐν 
τέλει could not bear the sense which Elmsley gave to it. I should 

there to render it, as Dr Sandys did, ‘in the end’—ée, when 
wrath has been aroused. I now believe, however, that Munro’s 
brilliant emendation in that place is right,—ds πέφυκεν ἐν ἀτελεῖ θεὸς | 
; ‘who is a god most terrible towards the uninitiated’ (Fourn. 
Philol. Vol. x1. p. 280). If, then, τέλει is to mean ‘in fulness “here, it 
Must dispense with even such support as might have been derived from 
the passage in the Bacchae. And, at the best, the sense obtained by 
such a version is hardly satisfactory. Still less would it be so, were 
τέλει joined with ἀφῇ, as = ‘spare anything at all’: ef τι τέλει. ἀφῇ could 
not possibly mean εἰ ὁτιοῦν ἀφῇ. Nor could τέλει go with ἀφῇ as= 
‘remit anything in regard to completeness’: nor again, as Hermann 
proposed, ‘remit anything ¢o the completion'—i.e. fail to complete, 

Others have rendered—‘if night af its close spare anything.’ ‘The 
objections to this are,—(i) the weakness of the sense: (11) the simple 
dative in this meaning: for ‘at the end’ is ἐπὶ τῷ τέλει (Plat. Polit 
268 8), or πρὸς τέλει (Lege. 168 Cc). The Scholiast who explains τέλει as 
ἐπὶ τῷ ἑαυτῆς τέλει begs the question by his addition of ἐπὶ rg. Of pro- 
posed emendations, the obvious reAev—which Hermann merely sug- 

sted, himself preferring the bolder cure mentioned below—is at once 
the simplest and the best, Dindorf spoils it (in my judgment) by taking 
it, with ἀφῇ instead of ἐπέρχεται :---ἐ Fortasse igitur scribendum, τελεῖν 
γὰρ εἴ (vel ἡ) τι νὺξ ἀφῇ, i.e. nox si (vel ubi) guid malorum perficiendum 
reliquerit, id dies aggreditur et perficit.’ 

Among other conjectures are: (1) Kayser, τελεῖ va τι xt.d, ‘for 
Ares will finish his work.’ (2) Hermann, μέλλει γάρ- εἴ τι νὺξ δ᾽ ἀφῇ 
κατιλ.: ‘Cunctatur enim (sc. Mars): si quid nox autem dimiserit, id 
inyadit dies’: μέλλει, ‘delays,’ meaning, I suppose, ‘tarries too long 
among us.’ (3) Arndt would change τέλει into ἀεὶ, and in the sth ed. 
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of Schneidewin (revised by Nauck) this is approved, τέλει being pro- 
nounced ‘clearly wrong.’ 


219 ff. ἐγὼ ξένος μὲν τοῦ λόγου τοῦδ᾽ ἐξερῶ, 
ξζνος δὲ τοῦ πραχθέντος. οὐ γὰρ ἂν μακρὰν 
ἴχνευον αὐτός, μὴ οὐκ ἔχων τι σύμβολον, 


Professor Kennedy understands οὐ γάρ κιτιλ. as referring to ἃ sup- 
pressed clause. ‘On my having been a foreigner at the time of the 
deed, I lay no stress; for had I been no foreigner, but one of the 
citizens, I myself, whatever my native shrewdness, as in guessing the 
riddle of the Sphinx, should not have traced the matter far, seeing that 
Thad not (μη οὐκ ἔχων) any token (ze, any clue to guide me).” 

The difficulties which I feel in regard to the above interpretation 
are these. (a) I do not see how the hearer could be expected to supply 
mentally such a suppressed clause as ‘That, however, matters not; for 
even if I had been a citizen’... (ὁ) The σύμβολον lacking to Oed. is 
some way of obtaining such a clue, We should not expect him, then, 
to say that, even if he had been a citizen of Thebes at the time, he 
could not have made much progress in the investigation, because he 
would have had no clue. 

According to Professor.Campbell, the suppressed clause is εἰ ixvevov, 
and the sense is: ‘I have remained a stranger to the matter, for, if I 
had undertaken an inquiry, I could not have followed it far, since 1 had 
no clue to guide me.’ ‘He offers this excuse for having hitherto 
neglected what he now feels to be an imperative duty.’ But Sophocles 
assumes that Oed. has just heard, for the first time, of the mysterious 
murder (105—129). Οἱ hearing of it, Ocd. straightway asked why the 
Thebans themselves had not at the time made a search (128), Here, 
then, we cannot understand him to speak as if he had all along shared 
the knowledge of the Thebans, or as if he were apologising for having 
neglected to act upon it sooner. 

Mr Blaydes understands: ‘ For (were it otherwise, had I not been 
thus ignorant), I should not have had to investigate it (αὐτὸ, the foul 
deed) far, without finding (quin haberem) some clue.” To this the 
objections are that (1) μὴ οὐκ €ywv=‘unless I had,’ and could not mean 
‘without finding’: (2) the remark would be suitable only if Oed. had 
already for some time been engaged in a fruitless search, whereas he is 
only about to commence it. 

Schneidewin formerly conjectured ἢ [for οὐ] γὰρ dv μακρὰν | txvevor 
αὐτός, οὐκ [for μὴ οὐκ] ἔχων τι σύμβολον: ‘for [if I had nof appealed to 
you] I should have searched long indeed by myself, seeing that I have 
no clue’ In the sth ed., revised by Nauck, οὐ is wisely replaced 
instead of ἦ (though οὐκ for μὴ οὐκ is kept), and the sense is given 
substantially as I give it. 

Much of the difficulty which this passage has caused seems 
attributable (1) to a prevalent impression that οὐ ydp...dv in such ἃ 
sentence always means, ‘for e/se,’ etc.: (2) to want of clearness regarding 


μὴ οὗ. 
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Now, as to (1), it depends on the context in each case whether οὐ γὰρ 

means, ‘for ¢/se,’ etc. When it has that force, it has it because there 
is a suppressed protasis. Such is the case in v. 82 ἀλλ᾽ εἰκάσαι μὲν ἡδύς" 
οὐ γὰρ dv...eipre: ἐξ. εἰ μὴ ἡδὺς ἦν. Such is also the case in 318 διώλεσ᾽- 
οὐ γὰρ ἂν δεῦρ᾽ ἱκόμην: i.e. εἰ μὴ διώλεσα. But when the protasis is not 
suppressed, then, of course, there is no such ellipse as our word ‘else’ 
implies. Thus Xen. Anad. 7. 7. 11 καὶ viv ἄπειμι" οὐδὲ γὰρ ἂν Μήδοκός 
με 6 βασιλεὺς ἐπαινοίη, εἰ ἐξελαύνοιμι τοὺς εὐεργέτας: ‘and now I 
will go away; for Medocus the king would not commend me, if J 
should drive out our benefactors.’ Wad the protasis εἰ ἐξελαύνοιμι τοὺς 
εὐεργ. been suppressed, then οὐδὲ γὰρ ἄν... ἐπαινοίη must have been 
rendered, ‘for e/se he would not commend me’: but, since it is 
given, we do not need ‘else,’ So Dem. or. 18 § 228 ὠμολόγηκε viv 
Ὑ ἡμᾶς ὑπάρχειν ἐγνωσμένους ἐμὲ μὲν λέγειν ὑπὲρ τῆς πατρίδος, αὐτὸν δ᾽ 
ὑπὲρ Φιλίππου. οὐ γὰρ ἂν μεταπείθειν ὑμᾶς ἐζήτει, μὴ τοιαύτης οὔσης τῆς 
ὑπαρχούσης ὑπολήψεως περὶ ἑκατέρου : ‘he has admitted that, as matters 
‘stand, we are already pronounced to be speaking, I, in our country’s 
cause, and he, in Philip’s; for he would not have been seeking to bring 
you over to his view, were not such the existing impression with regard to 
ach’ Here, μὴ τοιαύτης οὔσης represents the protasis, εἰ μὴ τοιαύτη ἦν, 
exactly as here in Ὁ. 71 221 μὴ οὐκ ἔχων represents the protasis εἰ μὴ 
dyov: and we do not insert ‘else’ after ‘for.’ 

(2) As regards μι οὐ with the participle, the general principle may, 
T think, be stated thus. Every sense possible for (eg.) μὴ ποιῶν is 
possible for μὴ οὐ ποιῶν when the principal verb of the sentence is 
negative. Take the sentence ῥᾷδιον ἡμῖν ζῆν μὴ πονοῦσι. The participial 
clause here could represent, according to the sense intended, any one of 
four things, viz. (1) εἰ μὴ πονοῦμεν, ‘if,—as is the fact,—we are not 
labouring’: (2) ἐὰν μὴ πονῶμεν, ‘whenever we do not labour,’ or, ‘if we 
shall not labour’: (3) εἰ μὴ πονοῖμεν, ‘if we should not labour’: (4) εἰ 
μὴ ἐπονοῦμεν, ‘if we had not (then) been labouring, (as in fact we then 
were,)” or, ‘if we were not (now) labouring, (as in fact we now ἅτε)» 
So in the negative sentence, οὐ ῥᾷδιον ἡμῖν ζῆν μὴ οὐ πονοῦσι, the 
participial clause can equally represent any one of the same four things. 

But from the very fact that μὴ οὐ can stand only in a negative 
sentence it follows that a participial clausé with μὴ οὐ will, in practice, 
most often express an exception to a negative statement. This must not, 
however, make us forget that μὴ οὐ with the participle is still equivalent 
to the protasis of a conditional sentence. Thus :— 

Her. 6. 9 πυθόμενοι τὸ πλῆθος τῶν Ἰάδων νεῶν καταρρώδησαν μὴ οὐ 
δυνατοὶ γένωνται ὑπερβαλέσθαι, καὶ οὕτω οὔτε τὴν Μίλητον οἷοί τε ἔωσι 
ἐξελεῖν μὴ οὐκ ἐόντες ναυκράτορες κιτιλι: where μὴ οὐκ ἐόντες-- εἰ μή εἰσι, 
(or ἣν μὴ ἔωσι,) the negative condition. Her. 6. τοῦ εἰνάτῃ δὲ οὐκ 
Paces ἔφασαν μὴ οὐ πλήρεος ἐόντος τοῦ κύκλου, Le. εἰ μὴ πλήρης 
ἐστὶν ὁ κύκλος, ‘if (as is the case) the moon is not full” (they are 
speaking on the εἰνάτη itself). Plat. Zysis 212 Ὁ οὐκ dpa ἐστὶ φίλον 
τῷ φιλοῦντι μὴ οὐκ ἀντιφιλοῦν, 7c. ἐὰν pu) ἀντιφιλῇ, unless it love in 
return. Soph. O. C. 359 ἥκεις γὰρ οὐ κενή γε, τοῦτ᾽ ἐγὼ σαφῶς | ἔξοιδα, 
μὴ οὐχὶ δεῖμ᾽ ἐμοὶ φέρουσά τι: ‘thou hast not come empty-handed, 


ις. 
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without bringing,’ etc.: where the participial clause, τ 
implies εἰ μὴ ἔφερες, (οὐκ ἂν ἧκες,)---' hadst thou not (as 
thou ar¢ bringing), thou wouldst not have come’ Ὁ ν- 

In all the above passages, it is the present participle which stands 
after μὴ οὐ, as it is also in O. ZT. 13, 221, Now compare (1) Dem. 
or. 18 § 34 μὴ κατηγορήσαντος Αἰσχίνου (=el px) κατηγόρησεν eee 
μηδὲν ἔξω τῆς γραφῆς οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐγὼ λόγον οὐδένα ἐποιούμην ἕτερον. 2) or, 
19 § 123 οὐ γὰρ ἐνῆν μὴ παρακρουσθέντων ὑμῶν (=e μὴ παρεκρού- 
σθητε ὑμεῖς) μεῖναι Φιλίππῳ. Here, though the: sentences are Ὡς τᾷ 
tive, we have μή, not py οὐ, with the aorist partic, representing 
protasis. In (1) the order of clauses affects the question, but not in (2). 
Owing to the comparative rarity of μιὴ οὐ with the participle, generali- 
sation appears unsafe; but it looks as if prevalent usage had accustomed 
the Greek ear to μὴ οὐ with partic. chiefly in sentences where the pro- 
tasis so represented would have been formed with (1) imperf. indic., or 
(2) pres. subjunct., or (3) pres. optat. In conditional sentences with 
the aor. indicative, even where the negative form admitted px ov, 
there may have been a preference for μή. The instances cited seem 
at least to warrant the supposition that, in such a sentence as οὐκ ἄν 
ἀπέθανεν εἰ μὴ ἔπεσε, Demosthenes would have chosen μὴ (rather than 
μὴ οὐ) πεσών as the participial substitute for the protasis. 


227 f. κεὶ μὲν φοβεῖται, τοὐπίκλημ᾽ ὑπεξελὼν 

αὐτὸς καθ᾽ αὐτοῦ. 

With this, the common reading, it is necessary to suppose some 
ellipse. I believe ὑπεξελὼν and αὐτὸς to be indefensible. If they were 
to be retained, I should then, as the least of evils, translate thus :— 
‘And if he is afraid,—when (by speaking) he will have removed the 
danger of the charge from his own path,—{/et Aim not fear].’ Such an 
ellipse—though, to my mind, almost impossibly harsh—would at least 
be mitigated by the following πείσεται γὰρ ἄλλο μὲν | ἀστεργὲς οὐδέν, 
which we might regard as an irregular. substitute for an apodosis in the 
sense of μὴ φοβείσθω, γάρ being virtually equivalent to ‘I tell him.” 

Among the interpretations of the received text which have been 
proposed, the following claim notice. 

1. Professor Kennedy renders (the italics are his): ‘and if he fears 
and hides away the charge | against himself, det Aim speak out.’ Here 
ὑπεξελὼν = ‘having suppressed,’ and px) σιωπάτω is mentally supplied 
from y. 231 (three verses further on). 

2. Professor Campbell gives the preference to the following version 
(while noticing two others) :—‘And let the man himself, ifhe be touched 
with fear, inform against himself, by taking the guilt away with him’: 
ie, vmeéehuv=‘having withdrawn,’ and ‘the words καθ᾽ αὐτοῦ are to be 
construed κατὰ σύνεσιν with v. 226, sc. ποιείτω τάδε, self-banishment 
being in this case equivalent to self-impeachment.’ This is tantamount 
(if I understand rightly) to supplying σημαινέτω from σημαίνειν in 226, 

3: Schneidewin: ‘And if he is afraid, Jecause he will have revealed 
(ὑπεξελων) a charge against himself,—Jet him not fear’ (sc. μὴ φοβείσθω), 
So Linwood, only supplying σημαινέτω. 
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Elmsley: ‘And if he is afraid, (still let him denounce himself, 
κι δημωνκὼ) thus extenuating the guilt (by confession),’—crimen con 
Sit diluens. To say nothing of the sense given to ὑπεξελὼν, the 
aorist part. seems strange on this view. 
Matthiae regards the construction as an irregular form of what 
might share been aes euney put thus: κεὶ μὲν do, rat, τὸ binds 

Gite ἘΝ αὐτοῦ ὑπεριλὼν (cecdére, ἐκ τῆς γῆτ). πείσεται, Yop δὐδὲν 
Dro ἔζονε: ‘If he is afraid, (let him leave the country,) thus taking 
away the charge against himself.’ He explains ὑπεξελὸν by ‘subripiens, 
ive, subterfugiens, decinans, ‘evading the danger of being accused,’ 
Neither this nor the ellipse of ἀπελθέτω seems possible. Wunder nearly 
agrees with Matthiae. 

6. Hermann (3rd ed.) translates v. 227 ‘Si metuit, subterfugiens 
accusationem sui ipsius,’ and supposes the apodosis to be γῆς ἄπεισιν 
ἀβλαβής, ---μὲν and δὲ having been added because the clause πείσεται 
re has been put first. Thus he agrees with Matthiae as to ὑπεξελὼν, 

takes it with φοβεῖται, not with a supposed ἀπελθέτω, 

ἡ. Dindorf also takes Matthiae’s view of ὑπεξελὼν, but wishes (ed. 
1860) for ὑπεξέλοι in an imperative sense: ‘crimen subterfugiat’: ‘let 
him evade the charge against himself’ (by going into exile). 

Under one or another of the above interpretations those given by 
most other commentators may be ranged. 

Among emendations, the palm for ingenuity seems due to Hartung’s 
ket μὲν φοβεῖται, τοὐπίκλημ᾽ ἐπεξίτω αὐτὸς καθ᾽ αὐτοῦ : ‘and if he is 
afraid, still let him frosecu¢e the charge against himself.’ This is, how- 
eyer, more brilliant than probable. 

Mr Blaydes in his note proposes to read κεὶ μὲν φοβεῖται τοὐπίκλημ᾽ 
ὑπεξελεῖν (0 draw forth from the recesses of his own mind), and sup- 
plies, ‘let him feel assured.’ For this view of ὑπεξελεῖν, cp. above, 
no. 3. In his text, however, he gives (on his. own conjecture) καὶ py 
φοβείσθω τοὐπίκλημ᾽ ὑπεξελεῖν | αὐτὸς Kad αὐτοῦ. 


246 ff. The proposed transposition of verses 246—251, κατεύχομαι... 
ἠρασάμην. 

Otto Ribbeck suggested that these six verses should stand imme- 
diately after 272 (ἐχθίονι).. He thought that their displacement in the 
‘Mss. arose from a confusion between ὑμῖν δὲ in 252 and the same words 
in 273. He argued that 251, παθεῖν ἅπερ τοῖσδ᾽ ἀρτίως ἠρασάμην, has no 
meaning unless it follows 269—274, καὶ ταῦτα τοῖς μὴ δρῶσι κιτιλ. 
Many recent editors adopt the transposition, Against it, and in favour 
of the Mss., I would submit these considerations. (1) The transposition 
destroys the natural order of topics. The denunciation of a curse on 
the murderer must stand in the fore-front of the speech, whereas the 
transposition subjoins it, as. a kind of after-thought, to the curse on those 
who disobey the edict. It thus loses its proper emphasis. (2) The 
transposition enforces an awkward separation between ταῦτα τοῖς 
μὴ δρῶσιν (269) and τοῖς ἄλλοισι (273). The latter depends for its 
clearness on juxtaposition with the former: but six verses are now in- 
serted between them. (3) In 251 Ribbeck’s objection would fail if we 


he 
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had τῷδ᾽ instead of τοῖσδ᾽: but τοῖσδ᾽ is used to include the hypothesis 
of several murderers (247, cp. 122). 


806. εἰ καί ard καὶ <—(r) et καί, in its normal usage, =‘ granting 
that...,’ where the speaker admits that a condition exists, but denies 
pe is an Shoei above, 302: 408, εἰ καὶ τυραννεῖς: El 547, εἰ καὶ 
uns λέγω. 
Paps passage (as in di. 1127, Tr. 71), the καί has a slightly 
pat sense,— if indeed—though I should be surprised to hear it,’ 

(3) Both these uses differ from that in which @ καί has the sense 
which properly belongs to καὶ εἰ, ‘even supposing that...’ where the 
speaker refrains from granting the existence of the alleged condition: 
Tr, 1218 εἰ καὶ μακρὰ κάρτ᾽ ἐστίν, ἐργασθήσεται, ‘even if the favour is 
a very large one, it shall be granted.’ 

For the egular distinction between εἰ καί and καὶ εἰ, see A 4. 347 
καὶ εἰ δέκα πύργοι ᾿Αχαιῶν | ὑμείων προπάροιθε μαχοίατο, compared with £2, 
5. 410 Τυδείδης, εἰ καὶ μάλα καρτερός ἐστιν. 

The normal use of καὶ εἰ occurs below, 669, 1077: O. C. 306 Ket 
βραδὺς | εὕδει: Ant. 234 κεὶ τὸ μηδὲν ἐξερῶ: 461 Ket μὴ σὺ προὐκήρυξας: 
EL. 617 κεὶ μὴ δοκῶ σοι. 

Conversely, we have καὶ εἰ for εἰ καί in Af. 692, 962: O. C. 661: 
below, 986, 1516. 

(4) All the foregoing uses, in which εἰ καί forms a single expression, 
must be distinguished from those cases in which καί belongs closely to 


the following word, as 283 εἰ καὶ τρίτ᾽ ἐστί: Ant. 90 εἰ καὶ δυνήσει 7. 7: 
Similarly, for καὶ εἰ, distinguish those cases in which καί τα ἢ 
0. C. 1323 ἐγὼ δὲ σός, κὰ μὴ σός, ἀλλὰ τοῦ κακοῦ | πότμου φυτευθείς: 


828 f. οὐ μή ποτε 
τἄμ᾽ ὡς ἂν εἴπω μὴ τὰ σ᾽ ἐκφήνω κακά. 

Prof. Kennedy takes the passage thus:—éya δ᾽ οὐ μήποτε εἴπω rapa, 
I will never speak my things, ὡς dv (εἴπω), however I may call them 
(whatever they may deserve to be called), μὴ τὰ σ᾽ ἐκφήνω κακά, Zest I 
disclose your things as evil. Or, as he renders it in verse, ‘but mine 1 
ner will speak, | however named, lest I display thine—evil.’ For ὡς 
dy as="in whatever way,’ he compares J. 2. 139 ὡς ἂν ἐγὼν an 
πειθώμεθα πάντες: Soph. Ai. 1369 ὡς ἂν ποιήσῃς, πανταχοῦ 
ἔσει: Dem. or, 18. 292 [§ 192] τὸ... πέρας, ὡς ἂν ὁ Satur βουληθῇ, 
πάντων γίγνεται : and adds: ‘We might place commas before and after 
ὡς ἄν, to indicate the quasi-adverbial character which it acquires by the 
ellipse [of πω], in reality not more abnormal than that of ἥδοιο in goo 
[937], i800 μέν, πῶς δ᾽ οὐκ dv;? (Oed. Tyr, pp. 76 £.). 

As Prof. Kennedy has well said elsewhere (Stud. Soph. p. 62), if any 
emendation were to be admitted, the simplest would be εἰπὼν for εἴπω (a 
change which Hermann also once suggested), with a comma after raj, 
ἐγὼ 8 οὐ μήποτε (εἴπω) τἀμά, ὡς ἂν εἰπὼν (By telling them) μὴ... ἐκφήνω, 
But with him (though our interpretations differ) I believe that the words 
are sound as they stand. 
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Hardly any passage, however, in Sophocles has given rise to so large 
anumber of conjectures. Most of these have been directed to the same 
general object—some such alteration of the words τἄμ᾽ ὡς ἂν εἴπω as 
shall make it easier to take the second px with ἐκφήνω. The following 
may be mentioned: (1) Wolff, rdy’ ὄψαν᾽ εἴπω, ‘my visions,—dyavoy 
haying that sense in Aesch. C/o, 534. (2) Hartung, τὰ θέσφατ᾽ εἴπω. 
Ὁ) CF. Hermann, τὰ μάσσον᾽ πω. (4) Campbell, εἴπω τάδ᾽, ὡς ἂν 
μὴ τά σ᾽ ἐκφήνω κακά. (5) Nauck, approved by Bonitz, ἄνωγας εἴπω. 
(6) Campe, Quaest. Soph. 1. 18, ἄἅγνων ἀνείπω, (7) Amdt, τἄλλων 
ἀνείπω. (8) Seyffert, Weismann, Ritter, τἄμ᾽ ws ἀνείπω. (9) Wecklein, 
τᾶμ᾽ ὧδ᾽ ἀνείπω. (10) Pappageorgius, rap’ és σ᾽ ἀνείπω. See his Betfriige 
sur Erklirung und Kritik des Sophokles, p. 22, Tena, 1883. 


361. Zhe forms γνωτός and ywords.—yvurds is regularly formed 
from the verbal stem γνω with the suffix ro: cp. Skt. #d-tas, Lat. notus. 
In the form γνωστός, the origin of the σ is obscure: Curtius remarks 
that we might suppose a stem yvws expanded from yo, but also a 
present * yoyo, which might be compared with O. H.G, Andu. In the 
‘case of xavords (Eur.), κλαυστός (Soph.), the σ is explained by καξγω 
{καίω), κλαξ γω (κλαίω). The existing data do not warrant us in assign- 
ing the forms with or without o to certain periods with such rigour as 
Elmsley’s, for example, when he regarded evyrwros as the only correct 
Attic form. ἄγνωστος occurs in Odyssey, Thucydides, Plato (who has 
also γνωστός) ; in Pindar Jstim. 3, 48 ἄγνωστοι is doubtful ; Mommsen 

ἢ ἄγνωτοι, and so Fennell, who remarks ad /oc. that in Οἱ 6. 67 for 

ae (as against ἄγνωστον) Mommsen has the support of two good 
mss. We have ayvwros in Sophocles and Aristophanes ; εὔγνωστος in 
Sophocles, Euripides, Lysias, etc. 

With regard to the meaning of these verbals, it has been held that, 
where such forms as γνωτός and γνωστός existed side by side, Attic 
writers appropriated the fofential sense to the sigmatic form, distinguish- 
ing γνωστός, as ‘what can be known,’ from γνωτός, ‘what is known.’ 
Nothing in the sigmatic form itself could warrant such a distinction. 
However the o be explained, γνωστός, no less than γνωτός, must 
haye primarily meant simply ‘known,’ as καυστός ‘burnt’ and κλαυ- 
στός ‘wept.’ And we find ἄκλαυστος as=‘unwept’ (not, ‘what can- 
not be wept for’), πολύκλαυστος as=‘much-wept’ (not, ‘worthy of 
many tears’). When the modal idea of ‘may’ or ‘can’ attached itself 
to these verbals, it was merely by the same process as that which in 
Latin brought énvictws, ‘unconquered,’ to the sense of ‘unconquerable.” 
Yet I would suggest, on the other hand, that the special attribution 
of a potential sense to the sigmatic forms may have thus much ground. 
When two forms, such as γνωτός and γνωστός, were both current, regular 
analogies would quicken the sense that γνωτός had a participial nature, 
while γνωστός, in which the σ᾽ obscured the analogy, would be felt more 
as an ordinary adjective, and would therefore be used with less strict 
regard to the primary participial force. Thus it might be ordinarily 
preferred to γνωτός, when ‘knowable’ was to be expressed. At the 
same time, it would always remain an available synonym for γνωτός 
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as=‘known.’ And we have seen in the commentary that Sophocles 
da\sui τ hare ised yreorde, we: Wall Ms rowel QS Se πο σου, 
own.’ 

478. The reading of the first hand in the Laurentian MS., πετραῖος 6 
taipos.—This reading raises one of those points which cannot be lightly 
or summarily decided by any one who knows the rapid transitions and 
the daring ‘expressions which were possible for the lyrics of Greek 
Tragedy. Hermann—who was somewhat more in sympathy with the 
manner of Aeschylus than with that of Sophocles—cl ἰδεῖ 
adopted the reading,—which he pronounces ‘multo las fortiorem.,” 
‘The mere substitution of metaphor for simile is not, indeed, the difficulty, 
Euripides, for instance, has (A/ed. 184) ἀτὰρ φόβος εἰ πείσω | δέσποιναν 
ἐμήν".. καίτοι τοκάδος δέργμα λεαίνης | ἀποταυροῦται δμωσίν. But 
the boldness of λεαίνης so closely followed by δμωσίν is not comparable 
to that which we must assume here, if τὸν ἄδηλον ἄνδρα were so imme- 
diately followed by πετραῖος ὁ ταῦρος : nor can I persuade myself that 
Sophocles would have so written. 

‘The further verbal question, whether ord πετραῖος could be said in 
the sense, ‘wanders among rocks,’ is one which must be considered in 
the light of Sophoclean usage. We have below 1340 ἀπάγετ᾽ ἐκτόπιον : 
1411 θαλάσσιον | ἐκρίψατ᾽ : Antig. 785 φοιτᾷς δ᾽ ὑπερπόντιος ἂν 7° ἀγρονός 
pos αὐλαῖς : ΕἾ. 419 ἐφέστιον | πῆξαι. σκῆπτρον : Ant. 1301 Bupia... | 
λύει... βλέφαρα (she closes her eyes at the altar); and perh. fr. 35 καὶ 
βωμιαῖον ἐσχάρας λαβών, for Steph, Byz. 191. 8, citing it, says, τὸ 
τοπικὸν βώμιος. καὶ κατὰ παραγωγὴν βωμιαῖος. Given these 
we could scarcely refuse to Sophocles such a phrase (for instance) as 
φοιτᾷ ὀρεινός. My own feeling in regard to πετραῖος is that it is 
decidedly bolder—not to say harsher—than any phrase of the kind 
which can be produced ; but, on the other hand, I certainly am not 
prepared to say that, in lyrics, Sophocles could not have used it. It is 
the extreme abruptness of the metaphor in this context, rather than 
the singularity of the phrase, that has decided me against reading 
πετραῖος ὁ ταῦρος. 

508. πτερύόεσσα κόρα. The Sphinx.—The Sphinx, with lion’s 
and human head, has a unique place among the most ancient 
of an irresistible daemonic might, at once physical and mental. The 
Egyptian type was wngiess, and of male sex. The Sphinx of Ghizeh— 
oldest and largest of extant examples—dates from the age of the Fourth 
Dynasty (perhaps from ci7c, 2400 B.C.), as Mariette’s latest results have 
established (Revue archéol., new series 26, 1873, pp. 237 ff.), and was 
object of a cultus, which does not appear to have been the case wi 
any other Egyptian Sphinx. 

The winged type occurs first in the lands of the Euphrates. The 
earliest example which can be approximately dated is afforded by the 
palace of Esharaddon, which belongs to the seventh century 8.c, Here 
the winged and crouching Sphinx is female (Milchhoefer, Aitth. des 
deutschen archaeol. Institutes in Athen, fourth year, 1879, p. 48,—the best 
authority for the present state of knowledge on the subject). Phoenicia 
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was in this case, as in so many others, the point at which Egyptian and 
Asiatic influences converged. A stelt from Aradus (Musée Mapoléon 
IIL. xv. 4) shows a Sphinx with Egyptian head-gear and on a pedestal 
of tian character, but with the Assyrian wings. 

‘he wingless Sphinx was not unknown to Ane aes art of Hellenic 
countries. Such a Sphinx (female, however, and in this respect not 
Egyptian) occurred on the Sacred Way at Miletus (Newton, Zravels 
Vol. τι, p. 155). At Thebes, singularly enough, was found a terracotta 
figure, about 4 inches long, of a wingless crouching Sphinx (Milchhoefer, 

a p. 54). As is well known, it was maintained by Voss in his 

Mythologische Briefe that the Greek Sphinx, being borrowed from 

was wingless until the influence of the Attic dramatists popu- 
larised the winged type. Aeschylus, indeed, like Hesiod, does not 
mention wings in his brief description of the Sphinx on the shield of 
Parthenopaeus (7) εὖ. 541), nor in his only other notice of the monster 
(f. 232): but the Sphinx of Euripides, like that of Sophocles, is 
winged (Piven. 1022 ἢ). Gerhard argued as far back as 1839 (Ad- 
handl, der k. Akad. der Wissensch, z. Berlin) that the Greek winged 
Sphinx was probably much older than the age of the dramatists, 
and this fact has long been placed beyond discussion. The oldest 
representations of the Sphinx found on the soil of Greece Proper are 
presumably the relievo-figures in gold, ivory, etc., of the graves at Spata 
in the Mesogaia of Attica, and at Mycenae: and these have the wings. 
Three round figures of winged Sphinxes, in Parian marble, have also 
been found in Greece (two in Attica, one in Aegina): a round terracotta 
figure of a winged Sphinx, which possibly served as akroterion of a 
herdon, has been found at Olympia, and a similar figure is reported to 
have been found at Corinth. These Sphinxes are regarded by Milch- 
hoefer as the oldest and most complete Greek examples of polychromy 
applied to round figures. The feathers of the Sphinx’s wings were, in 
two cases at least, painted red and dark-green (or blue?), and in one 
instance a brownish-red colour had been given to three corkscrew ringlets 
which fell on the Sphinx’s breast and shoulders. 

It was not in connection with Thebes and Oedipus that the Sphinx 
was most generally familiar to Greek art. By far her most frequent 
appearance was on sepulchral monuments, as an emblem of the uncon- 
querable and inscrutable power which lays man low,—as the Seiren, 
from another point of view, was similarly applied. But the Oedipus 
ayth illustrates in a very striking manner the essential traits both in the 
Asiatic and in the Hellenic conception of the Sphinx. 

(1) The Sphins: oppresses the Thebans. This belongs to the original 
essence of the Sphinx idea, as a manifestation, in mind and body, of 
a force with which mortals may not cope. A grave of the Egyptian 
Thebes shows a bearded Sphinx, with one of its feet on three men 
(Lepsius, Denkm. v. 3. 76 c). An Attic vase shows two Sphinxes, with 
a prostrate man between them. A bowl found at Larnaka represents 
winged griffins and Sphinxes, with a man held captive (Milchhoefer Δ ¢. 
57, 51)- The pitiless female Sphinx of Greek mythology belongs to the 
same order of winged pursuers as the Harpies and the Gorgons. 
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(2) The Sphinx asks a riddle. Here we seem to have a 
Hellenic graft on the Egyptian and Asiatic original. To the 
mind, the half-human, half-leonine shape was itself a riddle, and—given 
the notion of ofpressor—could have suggested the story. The Centaur 
was not characteristically an oppressor of man; in the Chimaera, nothing 
was human ; but in the Sphinx these conditions met, and the crouching 
posture suggested grim expectancy. 

(3) The Sphinx sits on the Φίκειον ὄρος near Thebes. In the Hesiodic 
Theogony the Sphinx is called ££ (Φῖκ᾽ ὁλοήν, 326). Which was older,— 
the name of the hill, or @ as a name for the monster? If the former, 
then we might well suppose that the localising of the myth had been 
suggested by the accident of a hill with such a name existing near 
a town in which Phoenician and Egyptian influences had long been 

resent. 

(4) The Sphinx is vanguished by Oedipus. ‘This is hyperbole clothed 
in myth. ‘He is so acute that he could baffle the Sphinx.’ For it isa 
distinction of the monumental Sphinx that it never appears as tamed or 
vanquished. The man-headed lions and bulls of Assyria, as Layard 
pointed out, are symbols of hostile forces which have been subdued and 
converted to the service of the conqueror. It is never so with the 
Sphinx of Egyptian, Asiatic, or Hellenic att. 

In conclusion, I may notice the most recent addition—a brilliant 
one—which has been made to the known examples of the Greek wit 
Sphinx. Under the auspices of the Archaeological Institute of America, 
the site of the ancient Assos, opposite Lesbos, on the south coast of the 
Troad, has within the last two years been thoroughly explored by a 
mission of American scholars and archaeologists’. On Oct. 4, 1881, 
was found the fragment of a relief with winged Sphinxes, belonging to- 
the Doric temple of Athene, which crowned the Acropolis of Assos. 
The date of the temple may be referred to the early years of the 
5th century B.c. The Assos relief exhibits two Sphinxes crouching 
face to face, and must have decorated the lintel above the central inter- 
columniation of the temple-front—haying a heraldic significance, as the 
civic emblem of Assos, like the two crows of the Thessalian Crannon, 
the two axes of the Carian Mylasa, the two heads of Tenedos, and the 
like. Mr J. T. Clarke, in his excellent Report on the investigations at 
Assos, of which he has been the director, (p. r11) writes :— 

“ΟΥ̓ all the sculptures of Assos discovered by the present expedition, 
and in the Louvre’—[those namely given to France in 1838 
Mahmoud IL., of which the most striking are the bas-reliefs of Centaurs] 
—‘the magnificent Sphinxes are by far the best preserved, they alone 
having been taken from a hard bed of mortar, which had long saved 
them from weathering. The carving of this relief is of a delicacy and 
vigour comparable to the best works of fully developed Greek art. 
‘Throughout the body the firm muscles and yielding cushions of flesh 
are indicated with an appreciation of natural forms which shows a 
distinct advance beyond the art of Mesopotamia, successful as were its 

1 In the Fortnightly Review (April, 1883) I gave some notes of a tour in the Troad 
(Sept. 1882) which included a visit to Assos. 
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representations of animals; while the decorative character of the 
composition is maintained by the admirable outline of paws, wings, and 
tail. The heads are of that archaic type familiar in Attic sculptures 
dating near the beginning of the fifth century B.c. The eye, though 
shown nearly in profile, is still too large,—the corners of the mouth 
drawn up to a meaningless smile. The Egyptian derivation of the 
Sphinx is more evident than is elsewhere the case upon Greek works, 
by the closely fitting head-dress, welted upon the forehead and falling 
stiffly behind the ears.’ 


ff. ΚΡ, τί δῆτα χρήζξεις ; ἦ με γῆς ἔξω βαλεῖν; 
OL. ἥκιστα ὀνήσκειν οὐ φυγεῖν σε βούλομαι 
ὡς ἂν προδείξῃς οἷόν ἐστι τὸ φθονεῖν. 
KP, ὡς οὐχ ὑπείξων οὐδὲ πιστεύσων λέγεις ; 
οἵ. * 
KP. οὐ γὰρ τατος σ᾽ εὖ ἦγον OL. τὸ γοῦν ἐμόν. 


In discussing this passage, I take first the two points which seem 
beyond question. 

ας ¥. 624 ὅταν... φθονεῖν, which the mss. give to Creon, belongs to 
Oedipus. The words προδείξῃς οἷόν ἐστι τὸ φθονεῖν can mean 
nothing but ‘ show forth [by a terrible example] what manner of thing it 
is to envy, —how dread a doom awaits him who plots to usurp a throne 
(. 382). Ant 1242 δείξας ἐν ἀνθρώποισι τὴν δυσβουλίαν | ὅσῳ μέγισ- 


ὶ πρόσκειται κακόν. ΚΕ. 1382 καὶ δεῖξον ἀνθρώποισι τἀπιτίμια 

Ἧς δνκσιβείος οἷα δωροῦνται θεοί. Thue. 1, 76 ἄλλους γ᾽ ἂν οὖν οἰόμεθα 
τὰ ἡμέτερα λαβόντας δεῖξαι μάλιστα εἴ τι μετριάζομεν. 6. 77 προθυμότερον 
δεῖξαι αὐτοῖς ὅτι οὐκ Ἴωνες τάδε εἰσίν. (For the fone of the threat, 
ap. also Ant. 308, 325, Zr. 1110.) Eur. Heracl. 864 τῇ δὲ νῦν τύχῃ! 

ἧς ἅπασι λαμπρὰ κηρύσσει μαθεῖν, | τὸν εὐτυχεῖν δοκοῦντα μὴ 
ζηλοῦν (said of the captive Eurystheus). It is ἃ mere accident that προ- 
δείκνυμε does not elsewhere occur as=to show forth: that sense is as 
natural for it as for προδηλόω, προφαίνω, προκηρύσσω, etc. I do not 
think that ὅταν can be defended by rendering, ‘zen thou shalt /irst 
have shown,’—a threat of torture before death. This strains the words : 
and death would itself be the essence of the warning example, Read 
ὡς dy, in order that: as Phil. 825 ὡς dv εἰς ὕπνον πέσῃ. 

2. vy. 625, ὡς οὐχ ὑπείξων....λέγεις, which the Mss. give to Oedipus, 
belongs to Creon. Spoken by Oed., ὑπείξων must mean ‘admit your 
guilt,’ and πιστεύσων ‘obey’ me (by doing so): but the only instance of 
πιστεύειν in this sense is 77. 1228 reldov' τὸ γάρ τοι μεγάλα πιστεύ- 
σαντ᾽ ἐμοὶ | σμικροῖς ἀπιστεῖν τὴν πάρος συγχεῖ χάριν i with 1251 σοί γε 
πιστεύσας. But there (a) the sense of ‘obeying” verges on that of faking 
one’s word as warranty for the act: and (4) πείθου, ἀπιστεῖν help it out. 
Here, Creon speaking, ὑπείξων means ‘consent to give me a fair hearing,’ 
—under the tests which Creon himself proposed (603 f.),—and morev- 
guy, ‘believe’ my solemn assurances. 

3. Verse 624 having been given to Oedipus, and y. 625 to Creon, 
will the passage have been healed if vv, 625 and 624 change places? I 
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think not. For v. 624 will then mean: ‘[I will yield, and believe 
only] when you have been made an example of envy’: to which 
will reply, ‘Nay, I find you mad’ (Ze what you call my 
remonstrance with your folly). This is too disjointed. 1 
thought, and still think, that a verse spoken by Oed. has dropped 
after 625, as is explained in the commentary. 


Ἢ 
ἘΠ 


762. ἄποπτος.---Ἰ believe that dworros has two distinct 
that a neglect of the distinction has made some confusion. (1) 
verbal adject. of passive sense: seen, though at a distance: Arist, 
12 ὅπως ἄποπτος ἔσται ἡ Κορινθία ἐκ τοῦ χώματος: (2) in poetry and 
prose, as an adject. meaning, ‘away from the sight of’; implying eit 
(a) ‘seen only afar,’ ‘dimly seen, as Ai. 15: or (6) ‘out of sight of, as 
here: ie. not seen, or not seeing, according as the ὄψις is that of object 
or subject. Dionys. Hal. 2. 54 ἐν ἀπόπτῳ τίθενται τὸν χάρακα (of an 
ambuscade), ‘in @ place out of sight’ (not, ‘in a place seen afar’). 
ἄποπτος does not occur in the active sense parallel with (1), as = ‘seeing, 
though at a distance’: analogy would, however, warrant it: see on 515. 
Ast strangely gives ‘rd ἄποπτον, specula,’ quoting the Platonic Axiochus 
369 a, and Lidd. and Scott, referring to the same passage, give "τὸ 
ἅποπτον, @ look-out place, watch-tower’: but there ἐξ ἀπόπτου θεώμενος 
= ‘seeing afar of’ In this adverbial phrase (Phil. 467 ἐξ ἀπόπτου 
σκοπεῖν, Galen 3. 222 ἐξ ἀπόπτου θεασάμενος) the word has sense (1), 
meaning, ‘so that the place at which you look is ἄποπτος to you.’ 


ἯΙ 


τέ 


1187, ἐξ ἦρος εἰς ᾿Αρκτοῦρον. The significance of Arcturus in the 
popular Greek calendar. 


Ursa Major 


Arcturus is ftom ἄρκτος and οὖρος, ‘watcher’ (akin to épde, and to 
our ward)—the ‘bear-ward,’ the keeper, or /eader, of Ursa Maior. This 
name was also given to the whole constellation Βοώτης (‘ploughman’) of 
which Arcturus is the brightest star: Cic. Arat. 96 Arctophylax, vulyo 
qui dicitur esse Bootes, Greek writers speak of ἀρκτούρου ἐπιτολή not in 
a geometrical sense, but as meaning ‘earliest visibility’; and this in two 
distinct applications. - 

(1) The season when Arcturus first begins to be visible, after sun- 
set, as an evening star, shortly before the vernal equinox (March 20—21), 
This is sometimes termed the ‘acronychal’ rising (from ἀκρόνυχος, on the 
verge of night). Hippocrates, who was the contemporary of Sophocles, 
and who illustrates the popular reckoning by Arcturus more clearly than 
any other writer, uses ἀρκτούρου ἐπιτολή in this sense without any quali- 
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fying epithet, leaving the context to show what he means: περὶ διαίτης. 
3. 68 (ol. VI. Ρ. 598 ed, Littré) μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα [viz, when 44 days have 
ἐν from the winter solstice] ὥρη ἤδη ζέφυρον, πνέειν, καὶ μαλακωτέρη 

ενεῖτα δὲ [15 days later] ἀρκτούρου ἐπιτολή, καὶ χελιδόνα ὥρη ἤδη 
ψείεθαι τὸν ἐχόμενον δὲ χρόνον ποικιλώτερον ἤδη διάγειν μέχρις ἰσημερίης 
[the vernal equinox] ἡμέρας τριάκοντα δύο. 

(2) Far more commonly, ἀρκτούρου ἐπιτολή denotes the season 
when Arcturus begins to be visible as a morning star. This is termed 
the ‘heliacal’ rising (ἡλιακή), because Arcturus is then visible before 
sunrise. In the age of Hippocrates and Sophocles (say in 430 8.c.), 
Arcturus began to be thus visible about a week before the autumnal 
equinox, which falls on Sept. 20—21; and, in the popular language of 
that age, ‘the rising of Arcturus? commonly meant, ‘shortly before the 
autumnal equinox.’ Cp. Hippocr. περὶ ὶ διαίτης 3. 68 (νι. 594 Littré, before 
the passage cited above) τὸν μὲν ἐνιαυτὸν és τέσσαρα μέρεα διαιρέουσιν, 
ἅπερ μάλιστα. γινώσκουσιν οἱ πολλοί, χειμῶνα, jp, θέρος, φθινόπωρον. καὶ 
(1) χειμῶνα μὲν ἀπὸ πλειάδων δύσιος ἄχρι ἰσημερίης ἡαρινῆς, (2) ἦρ δὲ ἀπὸ 
ἰσημερίης μέχρι πλειάδων ἐπιτολῆς, (3) θέρος δὲ ἀπὸ πλειάδων μέχρι ἀρκτού- 
ρου ἐπιτολῆς, (4) φθινόπωρον δὲ ἀπὸ ἀρκτούρου μέχρι πλειάδων δύσιος. 
Here he tells us that, according to the reckoning with which the Greeks 
of the sth century B.c. were most familiar, the year was divided into 
four parts, thus: (1) Winter—from the setting of the Pleiads to the 
vernal equinox: (2) Spring—from the vernal equinox to the rising of 
the Pleiads; (3) Svmmer—from the rising of the Pleiads to the rising of 
Arcturus; (4) Auéumn—from the rising of Arcturus to the setting of the 
Pleiads. In the sevenfold division of the year (noticed by Hippocrates 
in his περὶ Ἑβδομάδων), summer was subdivided into θέρος, early sum 
mer, and ὀπώρα, late summer: and the latter ended with the ‘heliacal’ 
rising of Arcturus, as Galen 5. 347 says:’ ὅσοι τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν els ἑπτὰ τέμν- 
ourw ὥρας, ἄχρι μὲν ἐπιτολῆς τοῦ κυνὸς (Sitius) ἐκτείνουσι τὸ θέρος, 
ἐντεῦθεν δὲ μέχρις ἀρκτούρου τὴν ὀπώραν. Hippocrates says that, in 
watching the course of maladies, particular attention should be paid to 
the stars, especially to the rising of Sirius and of Arcturus, and to the 
setting of the Pleiads; for these are the critical seasons at which diseases 
most often mend, cease, or enter on new phases: περὶ ἀέρων, ὑδάτων, 
τόπων τι (vol. τι. Ρ. 52 ed, Littré). The short phrase of Sophocles; εἰς 
ἀρκτοῦρον, can be matched with several of his medical contemporary, 
showing how familiar the sign was: ἐπιδημ. 1. 2. 4 περὶ ἀρκτοῦρον (=a 
little before the autumnal equinox), i. 1. 2. πρὸ ἀρκτούρου ὀλίγον καὶ 
ἐπ᾽ ἀρκτούρου (before, and at, his theliacal rising’): περὶ ἀέρων κιτιλι 10 

ε ὑπὸ κύνα μήτε ἐπὶ τῷ ἀρκτούρῳ (neither just before Sirius rises, nor 
just when Arcturus does so). For the Roman writers, though Arcturus 
had no longer the same importance as a mark of the people's calendar, 
he is especially the symbol of equinoctial storms in September: Plaut. 
Rudens prol. 69 Nam Arcturus signum sum omnium acerrimum: Vehe- 
mens sum exoriens; cum occido, vehementior. Cp. Horace Carm. 3.1. 27 
saevus Arcturi cadentis Impetus. Plin. 18.74 (Arcturus rises) vehementissimo 
significatu terra marique per dies guingue (indicated as Sept. 12—17). 

A passage of curious interest is Plin. 2. 47 usgue ad sidus Arcturi, 
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quod exoritur undecim diebus ante aeguinoctium auctumni, Here Pliny 
treats the ‘heliacal rising’ of Arcturus as an event of fixed date, 
occurring annually about Sept. 9 or το, But, owing to mies οἹῊ 
the equinoxes, this ‘heliacal rising’ becomes progressively later,—as 
will be seen below, about one day later in every 70 years. In Pliny’s 
time (about 70. a.p.) the earliest time at which Arcturus could have 
been seen before sunrise would have been considerably later than 
Sept. 9 or το. It would seem, then, that Pliny had taken his date 
from a literary source long anterior to his own age. On this point, 
Professor G. H. Darwin has kindly given me the subjoined note :— 
‘A rough calculation gives the following results with respect to the 
rising of Arcturus in the latitude of Athens (38° N.):— 
‘In 430 B.c, the rising of Arcturus (R.A. 185’, decl. 32°) preceded 
that of the sun 
on 7 Sept. (N.S.) by 22 minutes, 
and on 15 Sept. by 61 minutes. 


“In 7o A.p. the rising of Arcturus (R.A. 191°, decl. 29°) preceded 
that of the sun 
on 15 Sept. by 23 minutes, 
and on 22 Sept. by 62 minutes. 


‘ After a star has risen it remains invisible for some time on account 
of mist on the horizon, but if the climate be clear the interval of 
invisibility after geometrical rising is short. It is of course also in- 
visible in the day time and shortly after sunset or before sunrise. If 
therefore a star only rises in the geometrical sense a short time before 
sunrise, it will remain altogether invisible. From the above results 
we see that on Sept. 7, 430 B.c. and on Sept. 15, 70 A.D, Arcturus 
though really above the horizon before sunrise must have been in- 
visible on account of the brightness of the twilight. On the το Sept 
430 B.c. and on the 22 Sept. 7o a.D. it must have been visible after 
geometrical rising, and before there was so much daylight as to ex- 
tinguish stars of the first magnitude. It is likely that Arcturus would 
have thus been first visible as early as 12 Sept. 430 B.c., and as 
20 Sept. 70 A.D. The first visibility of Arcturus took place between 
seven and eight days earlier in the month in 430 8.c. than in 70 A.D. 
In a clear climate like that of Greece the first visibility, after the 
period of invisibility due to the nearness of the sun, would fix the 
time of year within two or three days, At this season the rapid 
decrease of the sun’s declination conspires with the increase of his 
right ascension to produce a rapid increase in the interval by which 
the rise of Arcturus precedes that of the sun. As above stated, this 
interval would increase from 22 to 61 minutes between Sept. 7 and 
15, 430 Bc. In a week after Sept. 15 the star would have risen 
before sunrise, and the appearance of the star in the east and the 
rapidity of its extinction by the rays of the sun would cease to bea 
remarkable phenomenon.’ 


1090. With Nauck’s αὖρι or Wecklein’s ἦρι we must read Arndt’s ἢ 
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εὐνάτειρα (without τις) in v. t101. αὖρι would be attractive if it 
tee authority. But Nauck’s note is quite misleading when he 
describes it as ‘ein auch von Aischylos ( fr. 412, τρί, fr. 274) gebrauchtes 
Adverbium: Aesch. fr. 274, in Nauck’s ed., is simply this word, αὖρι- 
Béras, on which Hesych. s.v. 1. p. 619 says: Αἰσχύλος τὸ αὔριον ἐπὶ τοῦ 
ταχέως τίθησι : where αὖρι for αὔριον is merely Pauw's conjecture. And 
Aesch. fr. 412 (Nauck) is merely this conjectured αὖρι quoted from 
Hesychius 5.2. atpiBdras! In Bekker Anccd. p. 464. 9 we have atpiBa- 
τον. τὸ αὖρι τιθέασιν ἐπὶ τοῦ ταχέως καὶ τάχα, οὐκ ἀπὸ τῆς αὔρας, ἀλλὰ 
κατά τινα βαρβαρικὴν λέξιν, τάχα δὲ καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ αὔριον : but there, too, 
αὖρι is no more than an inference from aip/Barov.—Dindorf changed 
οὐκ ἔσει τὰν αὔριον to οὐκέτι τὰν ἑτέραν, reading in 1101 ἢ σέ γέ τις γενέ- 
τας. This metre would suit the tone of excitement, as in Zr. 96 f, 
where Ἅλιον, Ἅλιον αἰτῶ is followed by τοῦτο καρῦξαι τὸν ᾿Αλκμήνας πόθι 
μοι πόθι παῖς: cp. Tr. 500 οὐδὲ τὸν ἔννυχον Αιδαν, followed by ἢ Πυσει- 
δάωνα τινάκτορα γαίας. On this view of the metre, I conjectured τὰν ἐπιοῦ- 
σαν ἔσει for οὐκ ἔσει τὰν αὔριον. In Par. A τὴν ἐπιοῦσαν is written over τὰν 
αὔριον : and Par. B has the gloss κατὰ τὴν αὔριον πάνυ λαμπρὰν ἡμέραν. 
Since τ ἐπιοῦσα, without ἡμέρα, could mean ‘to-morrow’ (Polyb, 5. 13. 
το), a reader who took τὰν ἐπιοῦσαν here as =‘the coming day’ might 
have written τὰν αὔριον above it, or in the margin; and this more familiar 
phrase might have supplanted the other in the text. Then πανσέληνον. 
would be explained as = πάνυ λαμπράν, and-the whole phrase interpreted 
as in the gloss of Par. B, ‘the all-bright morrow’: οὐκ being added to 
complete the assumed trochaic metre. In rrr, where L has ἢ σέ ye 
θυγάτηρ | Λοξίου, I proposed to read ἢ σέ γ ἔφυσε πατὴρ | Λοξίας; but I 
have come to think that the traditional reading, τὰν αὔριον πανσέληνον, 
though undoubtedly strange, may be genuine, and that perhaps the 
safest course is to receive Arndt’s emendation ἢ σέ γ᾽ εὐνάτειρά τις in 
tror. At the same time I wish to leave my conjectures on record, as 
they have been favourably received by some scholars, and may possibly 
have at least a suggestive value. 


1505. μή σφε repiidys.—Porson on Med. 284 holds that Tragedy 
never admitted περί before a vowel (whether the prep. stood alone or was 
compounded with another word) in senarii, in trochaics, or in a regular 
system of anapaests. In Ar. 7%. 1070 περίαλλα occurs in an anapaestic 
yerse from Eur., but this, says Porson, seems to have belonged to a 
free or irregular system (systema illegitimum). In Soph, fr. 225 περίαλλα 
belongs to lyrics: so περιόργως (not a certain reading) in Aesch. Ag. 216: 
περιώδυνος id. 1448: and περιώσια Soph. fr. 611. Where a compound of 
περί occurs elsewhere than in lyrics, Tragedy, Porson says, used tmesis : 
as Eur. Bach. 619 τῷδε περὶ βρόχους ἔβαλλε: fr. af. Cornut. De N. D. 
184 κορυφὴ δὲ θεῶν ὃ περὶ χθόν᾽ ἔχων | φαεινὸς αἰθήρ. Similarly such a 
form as ἠμφιεσμένος (Ar, Lal. 879) belongs to Comedy, not Tragedy. 
Here, then, he would write παρά σφ᾽ ἴδῃς (the Mss. having παρίδῃς): 
Fritzsche, περί σφ᾽ ἴδῃς. But it may be urged: (1) such a tmesis 15 
alien from the style of ordinary tragic dialogue: (2) the extant remains 
of Attic Tragedy justify Porson’s remark that compounds of περί were 
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avoided, but are too small to warrant a rule absolutely excluding them : 
(8) ἀξ ala rpg avg tesieyantinriparacy ascot z= Sa 
the περίαλλα of the Euripidean anapaest : 

ἰὐλιμνῖος ρον νεῖν δ μετὰ παῖ τα κα it: a compound with 
ἀμφί would in most cases express prnepeimespneit arene nar: 
the foot: 4g, ἀμπέχω, ἀμφίστημι dispensed with need for περιέχω, 
περιΐστημι. A single example like our passage goes far to break down 
the assumed universality of the exclusion. 


1526, zh tradenames died. sty (hone aes eg 


has τοῖς χρήμασιν saucer Nyon ‘eyeing the ‘money? (covetously), 
but that proves nothing for ἐπιβλέπω. ἐπιβλέπω usually takes either 
(a) an accus, with preposition of an object towards whom one looks,— 
εἰς ἡμᾶς Plato Phaedr. 63 A, ἐπὶ τὴν Θηβαίων πόλιν Deinarch. or. 1 § 72: 
or (ὁ) a simple acc. of a thing which one mentally considers: as λόγους, 
Plat. Legg. 811 Ὁ, ἀτυχίας, συμφοράς Isocr. or. 1 88 21, 35. Are we 
warranted, then, in rendering, ‘not /ooking jealously on the prosperity 
(ζήλῳ, or as Prof. Kennedy translates it, the aspiring hopes) and fortunes 
of the citizens’? 

I take ζήλῳ as a dative of manner with éréBAerev. Thebans 
viewed Oedipus, not with jealousy, but with ζῆλος, ie. with a sense 
that he was the type of perfect good fortune, the highest model 
for aspiring effort, ζῆλος is felt by one who is impelled to lift himself 
towards the level of a superior; φθόνος, by one who would depress 
that superior to his own; when they are mentioned together, it is 
because baffied ζῆλος often breeds φθόνος : Plat. Menex. 242 A πρῶτον 
μὲν ζῆλος, ἀπὸ δὲ ζήλον φθόνος. Ch Eur. Suppl, 176 fi. σοφὸν δὲ 
πενίαν τ᾽ εἰσορᾶν τὸν ὄλβιον, | πένητά τ' ἐς τοὺς πλουσίους ἀπο- 
βλέπειν | ζηλοῦνθ᾽, ἵν᾽ αὐτὸν χρημάτων ἔρως ἔχῃ, ἐξ. that his ζῆλος of 
the prosperous man may spur him to honourable exertion, ,The chief 
reason for preferring οὗ.. ταῖς τύχαις to Musgrave! 's ὅν. τῆς τύχης is that 
the latter is so much further from the Mss.: the usage of ἐπιβλέπειν also 
favours the former. The reading of the MSS., ὅστις... καὶ τύχαις ἐπε- 
βλέπων, is nonsense. We cannot supply ἦν with the participle. 

Prof. Kennedy, reading ds ms, renders: ‘mighty man he was, for 
‘one who never eyed jealously the aspiring hopes and fortunes of the 
citizens’: ἐξ. he was as powerful as a τύραννος could be who refrained 
from jealously suppressing all eminence near him. This version raises 
the question noticed above—as to whether ἐπιβλέπων would have been 
used, without any addition, in the sense of invédens. As regards the 
sense, we scarcely seem to need here a clause which qualifies and 
restricts the former might of Oedipus, even though this clause at the 
same time implies a tribute to his moral greatness, 
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1. GREEK. 


“The number denotes the verse, in the zote on which the word or matter is illustrated. 
‘When the reference is to the critical note, cr. is added to the number. When 
the reference is to a page, p. is prefixed to the number. )( means, ‘as distinguished 


from.’ 


A 
ἀβλαβής as a cretic, 229 
ἀγηλατεῖν, ἄγος, 402 
ἀγκύλη, 204 
ἀγνώς, act. and pass., 677 
dypol, opp. to πόλις, 1049 
᾿ἀγρόνομοι πλάκες, 1103 
ἀγύρτης, 387 
ἀγχόνης κρεῖσσον, 1374 
ἀδύπολις, 510 
ἀελλάδες ἵπποι, 466 
ἄζομαι, 155 
ἀθέως, 254 
ἄθικτον, of Delphi, 898 
ἄθλιος, of folly, 372 


αἰδοῦμαι with (1) accus. of pers., (2) infin. 


‘of act, 1427 
αἰθήρ )( οὐρανός, 866 
αἰκάλλειν, 597 
alua αἱρεῖν, 996 
αἶμα ἐμφύλιον, 1406 
αἱματοῦς, 1279 
αἱρεῖν, to ‘take,’ or ‘slay,’ 996 
αἴρεσθαι πένθος, 1225 
αἰσυμνήτης )( τύραννος, p. 5 
αἰώρα, 1264 
ἀκούειν, to be called, 903 
ἀκτὴ (βώμιοε), edge of, 182 
ἄκων = ἀκούσιος (of an act), 1229 
ἀλέξομαι as fature, 539 


ἄληθες; 350 

ἀλλά, puts and meets an objection, 1375 

ἀλλὰ. μὲν δή, 523 

ἄλλον, ὁ, idiomatic use of, 290 

ἄλλος redundant, 7 

ἄλλος omitted (οὔτις, ἀλλά), 1334 

ἄλλως τε, ‘and moreover,” 1114 

4Qoxes, in fig. sense, 1211 

ἀλύειν, 695 

ἀμφιδέξιοι ἀκμαί, 1243 

ἀμφιπλὴξ ἀρά, 417 

᾿Αμφιτρίτης μέγας θάλαμος, 194, 

dy=a ἄν, 281, 749 

ἄν, ellipse of, with imperf. (ἐβουλόμην), 
1348; (ἔδει), 256, 1368 

ἄν omitted after ὅς with subjunct., 1231 

ἄν with infin. or partic, rr 

ἄν with partic. or infin., limit to use of, 
523 

ἄν repeated, 139, 339, 862, 1438 

ἄν before verb corrupted to dva-, 1348 

ἀναγιγνώσκειν not found in Attic prose as 
= ‘to recognise,’ 1348 

ἀνάγκη, ἃ constraining doom, 877 

ἀνακηρύσσειν, 450 

ἄναξ, of a god and of a seer, 284 

ἀναπλάκητος, 472 

ἀναπνεῖν, to revive, 1241 

ἀναρρηγνύναι, intrans., in fig. sense, 1075 

ἄνδρα, accus. before infin., in a γνώμη, 314 
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ἀνδρηλατεῖν, 100 

ἄνευ, senses of, 1463 

ἀνήκεστον, of a μίασμα, 98 

ἀνθ' ὧν -- ἀντὶ τούτων, 264 

ἀντιλαβή, 626 

ἀνύειν with adj., to make such or such, 
166 

ἀξιοῦσθαι, to be condemned (with infin.), 
1449 

ἀπαυδᾶν in commands, 236 

ἀπείρων = ἄπειρος, 1088 

ἀπευθύνειν, to steer aright, 104 

ἀπήνη, 753 

ἁπλοῦν, els, 519 

ἀπό )( ἐκ, of source, 395 

ἀπό, sense of, in compound adjectives, 196 

ἀπό )( παρά or πρός τινος, 42 

ἀποικεῖσθαι, pass., bold use of, 997 

ἀποκλίνειν, intrans., 1192 

ἀποκρίνειν, 640 

ἀπονοσφίζειν, 480 

ἀπόξενος, 196 

ἀπόπτολις, exile, 1000 

ἄποπτος, two senses of, p. 230 

ἄποπτος ἄστεως, 762 

ἀποσπᾶν ἐλπίδος τινά, £432 

ἀποστερεῖν ἑαυτὸν τῆς πόλεως, 1381 

ἀποστρέφειν χέρας, 1154 

ἀπότομος ἀνάγκη, 877 

ἀπότροπος, 1314 

ἀποφάσκειν, 483 

ἄρα equiv. in sense to ἄρ' οὐ, 822 

ἀρά -- ἐρινύφ, 417 

ἀραῖος, bound by an oath, 276 

ἀραῖος δόμοις, sense of, 1291 

ἀραῖος ὁλοίμην, 644 

ἀργός, senses of, 287 

ἄρθρα ποδῶν, 7183 κύκλων, 1270 

ἀριθμός, of plural number as opp. to sin- 
gular, 844 

ἄριστα, adv., 1369 

ἀρκτέον, one must rule,’ 628 

ἁρμόζειν, absol., of oracles, to come true, 
995 

ἄρουρα, fig. sense of, 1257 

ἄρρητ᾽ ἀρρήτων, 465 

“Apres ἀμφίπυρος, 207 

ἄρχειν )( κρατεῖν, 54 
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ἄστροις ἐκμετρεῖσθαι γῆν, 795 

ἀσχάλλειν, 937 

ἀτελεύτητον, 336 

ἄτιμος with genit., 788 

ἀτλητεῖν, 515 

αὐθαδία, not necessarily stupid, 550 
αὔξειν, to reflect honour upon, 1091 
αὔριον always adv., 1090 

αὐτός, ‘unaided,’ 221, 341 

airés='at once’ (ἀδελφὸς καὶ πατήρ), 458 


αὕτως, sense and accent of, 93 
ἀφανὴς (λόγοι), unproved, 656 

ἀφιέναι ἑαυτόν, to absolve oneself, 707 
ἀφικνεῖσθαι ἐπὶ πάντα, 265 

ἀφόβητον, ‘not fearing,’ with genit., 885 
ἄψαυστος --οὐ ψαύσας, 969 

ἄψορρος, 431 


Β 
acés=with few attendants, 750 
βακχεῖος θεός, 1105 
βάλλειν ἐν αἰτίᾳ, 656 
βάλλειν ἐς θυμόν, O75 
βαρύς, of vehement wrath, 673 
βάσανος, 493 
βασιλεύς, title of Zeus, 903 
βέλη θυμοῦ, θεῶν, 893 
βόσκειν τε τρέφειν, 1425 
βουλήσομαι, 1077 
βούνομος )( βουνόμος, 26 


ἐν 
γαιάοχον τε ρυατάϊηρ the land, 160 
γάρ, merely prefacing statement, 277 
γάρ, in elliptical sentences, 582 
γάρ, in assent, 1117 
γάρ, in negation, 1520 
γεν scornful (σύ γε), 445 
γε...γε, 1030 
γε, added to a repeated pron. (σέ, σέ γε), 

1101 

γε μώτοι, 442 
γέ τοι δή, 1170 
γένεθλα {πόλεωτ), her ‘sons,’ 180 
γενέτας, senses of, 470 
νωτός and γνωστός, 361, p. 225 
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“γονῇ γενναῖος, 1469 
Δ 
ϑάϊος, 214 
δάπτειν, of mental pain, 681 
δαφναφόρος, 21 
δ᾽ at end of verse, 29 
δέ, introducing a γνώμη, 110 
δέ, introducing objection, 379 
δέ, after σέ, etc., in addresses, 1097 
δέ, of apodosis after concessive protasis, 


ae when attention is turned to a new 
point, 319 

8€,..776 1030 

δὲ οὖν, 669, 834 

δείκνυμι, of a warning example, p. 229 

δεῖμα, δείματα, 294 

δεινά, adv., 483 

δεινόπους ἀρά, 418 

δείξει, δηλοῖ, etc., sometimes impersonal, 
1294 

δεξιά, first sense of, 1243 

δεύτερα, τά, the second-best course, 283 

δή, as nearly = ἤδη, 968 

δηλαδή, 1501 

δήλημα, sense of, 1495 

dqv, adverbs in, 1310 

δῆτα, in assent, 445 

BF αἰθέρα τεκνωθέντες, 866 

διὰ τύχης ἰέναι, 773 

διαφέρειν, “bear to the end,” 321 

διδακτός, opp. to ἄρρητος, 300 

δίδωμι λόγον ἐμαυτῷ, 583 

διειπεῖν, 394. 854. 

διέχειν, trans. and intrans., 717 

δικάζειν, peculiar use of, 1214 

Bixalws="in a strict sense,’ 853 

Alen, 274 

διολλύναι, to forget, 318 

διορίζειν, 723, 1083 

διπλαῖ πύλαι, 1264 

δοκεῖν, to approve, 483 

δοκεῖν, (1) with infin, understood, (2) ‘to 
have repute,’ 1191 

δυοῖν, never a monosyllable, 640 

δυσούριστον, 1315 

δύσποτμος, of folly, 888 


« cided after 9 (etn Ἐ), 970 

fa, ἐᾷ, a monosyllable, 1451) 1513 
ἐγγενῶς, 1225 

ἐγκαλεῖν νεῖκος, sense of, 702 
eyxparts =e κράτει, 941 
ἐγκυρῶν (conjectured), 1031 
ἔγχον φροντίδος, of a device, 170 
ἐγὼ οὔτ᾽, 332 

ἕδος, sense of, 886 

ἕδρα, of supplication, 2 

el with subjunctive, 198, 874 

εἰ with fut. indic., 702 


εἰ καί, 305: distinguished from καὶ εἰ, 
Ῥ. 154. 

εἴ τι μή, in diffident expressions, 124 

εἰδεῖτετε εἰδείητε, 1045 

εἰδώς, with sure knowledge, 119 

εἰκάθω, 651 

εἰκῆ, sense of, 979 

εἰκός, τό, of a reasonable estimate, 74 

εἰμί understood with an adject., 92 

εἰμί with partic., instead of pres, or im- 
perf., 126 

εἴργομαι, to abstain from, 890 

ds=continuous, 374 

els, with superlat. (κάλλιστ᾽ ἀνὴρ els), 
1380 

els ἑαυτόν, τό, in what concerns himself, 706 

εἰς καλόν, 78 

εἰς πάντας (αὐδᾶν), 93 

εἴς τι φοβεῖσθαι, 980 

εἴτε, single instead of double, 517 

εἴτ᾽ οὖν.. εἴτε, 1049 

ἐκ in adverbial phrases (ἐξ ὑπαρχῆδ), 132 

ἐκ, of a former state (τυφλὸς ἐκ δεδορκό- 
τοῦ), 454 

ἐκ, of ultimate cause, 500, 1453 

ἐκ (μακροῦ), ‘at a long interval,’ 1141 

éx= ‘since’ (δξ of), 1197 

ἐκ τῶνδε - μετὰ τάδε, 282 

ἐκβάλλειν, to repudiate a statement, 849 

ἐκγενής (conjectured by Dind.), 1506 cr. 

ἐκδημεῖν, to δὲ abroad, 114 

ἐκκαλεῖν, 597 

ἐκκινεῖν (ῥῆμα), 354 

ἐκλύειν δασμόν, 35 
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ἐκμετρεῖσθαι γῆν ἄστροις, 795 

ἔκμηνος, 1137 

ἐκπειρᾶσθαι, 360 

ἐκπέμπομαι, midd., 951 

ἐκτείνομαι, fig. sense of, 153 

ἐκτόπιος ἄγεται (instead of ἐκ τόπων), 1340 

ἐκτρίβειν, 428 

ἑκών τε ἑκούσιος (of an act), 1229 

ἐλαύνειν ἄγος, 98 

ἐλαύνειν és τριβάς, 1160 

ἐλευθεροῦν στόμα, sense of, 705 

ἐμπέφυκε, of prophecy, 299 

ἐμπλήσσειν, 1264, 

ἐν τε ἴῃ the case of,’ 388 

ἐν, of pursuit or calling (ἐν τῇ τέχνη), 562 

ἐν ἀργοῖς {πράσσεσθαὴ, 287 

ἐν γένει, 1016 

ἐν δέ, adverbial, 27, 18r 

ἐν (δικασταῖς), ‘before judges,’ 677 

ἐν ὅρκῳ, 65: 

ἐν σοί, penes te, 314. 

ἐν σοί, ‘in thy mind,’ 770 

ἕν τισι ὁρᾶν and ἐνορᾶν τινι, 537 

ἐν τύχῃ, γήρᾳ, 80, 1112 

ἐν χεροῖν, ὃν his hands, 821 

ἐναγής, ‘liable to ἃ curse,’ 656 

ἐναριθμῶ, 1387 

ἐνδατεῖσθαι, 205 

ἔνθα-- ἐκεῖσε ἔνθα, 796 

ἐνθύμιον, 739 

ἐνταῦθα τε' in that point,’ 598 

ἐξαγγέλλομαι, 148 . 

ἐξάγγελος, 1223 

ἐξαιρεῖν, to put out of account, 908 

ἐξελθεῖν, to be fulfilled, 

ἐξεστεμμένοι, said of suppliants, 3 

ἐξισοῦν, to bring to a (lower) level, 425, 
1507 

ἐξισωτέον, 408 

dis as="thine,’ p. 6 

ἐπ᾽ ἀγρῶν and like phrases, 1049 

ἐπακούειν, 794 

ἐπεὶ τε  οτ else,’ 390 


ἐπὶ ἦρα φέρειν, 1095 
ἡ | (conje Ἵ 
ἐπί with dat, as= ‘against,’ 508 
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ἐπὶ τῷ dvdpl=in his case, 829 

ἐπὶ φρόνιμα ἄπορος, 692 

ἐπιβλέπειν, classical use of, p. 234 

ἐπίκουρος, ‘avenging,’ 497 

ἐπιοῦσα, ἡ, 1090 

ἐπιρράσσω, 1244 

ἐπισκοπεῖν, sense of, 1529 

ἐπιστροφή, 134 

ἐπιτολὴ ἀκρόνυχος and ἡλιακή, p. 230 

ἐπιών, ὁ, the first comer, 303 

&ros, of an oracular response, 89 

Erovpos, 194 

ἐπῳδός, ἡ, distinguished from ὁ ἑπῳδός, 
pe lxvii 

ἐπώνυμος, uses of, 210 

ἔργω, ἔρξω, ἔρξα, εἰς.» 890 

ἐρρύμην, aor. of ῥύω, 1351 

ἔρχομαι, to come to be (φονεὺς ἦλθον), 1357 

ἕσπερον: bebs="Acdns, 178 

ἑστία, of Delphi, 965 

εὖ, ‘carefully,’ 308 

εὖ διδόναι, to give good, 1081 

εὖ ἴσθ᾽ with hiatus, 959 

εὐαγὴς λύσις, ga 

ἐϑέπεια, senses of, 932 

εὐθύ )( εὐθύς, 1242 

Βὄκλεια, title of Artemis, τότ 

εὕρημα, 1107 

εὔσεπτος, act., ‘reverent,’ 864 

εὔχομαι, constr. of, 269 

εὐῶψ, epith, of comfort, 189 

ἐφυμνεῖν, of imprecation, 1275 

ἔφυν, of a natural claim, 9 

ἔχομαι, uses of, 891, 1387 

ἔχω, with part. of aor., 577, 698: of perf, 
ἴοι 

ἔχω, intrans. with adv. (Herod.), 708 

ἐῶραι, ai, the festival, 1264 


Ζ 
ζῆλος )( φθόνος, p. 234 
ζῆν, to be operative, 45 

H 


ἢ, 1st pers. sing. imperf. of εἰμί; 1123 

%...%, where the first # might be absent, 
487 

ἢ xal=than even, 94 
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ἢ καί, in question, 368, 757 
ἢ οὐκ as one syllable, 555 
H...re instead of F...4, 539 
‘der, 3rd sing., 1525 
ἤδειμεν, Herre, ἤδεσαν, 1232 
ἡδονά, form of, 1337 
ἠδύττεεὐάγγελος, 82 

ὄθεοι, 18 . 

ἥκωτε γέγονα, 1519 

ἦλθον -- ἐγενόμην, 1357 
ἡλόμην and ἡλάμην, 1311 
ἦμος, in tragic dialogue, 1134 
ηὖγμαι, 1512 cr. 


9° 


θάλαμος, 1240 
)ανάσιμος βεβηκώς, 959 
ἴα, τά, religion, 910 
θεῖον, epithet of kings, etc., 1235 
θελήσας, 649 
θεμετός and θεμιστός, 993 
Gebs, said of λοιμός, 27 
θεός, without art., 871 
ϑθεσπιέπεια, ἃ really pleonastic form, 463 
θεωρία, uses of, 1491 
θεωρός, to Delphi, 114 
Onrela )( δουλεία, 1029 
θίξομαι, Sgr 
θοάζειν, α5:-- θάσσειν, 2, p. 206 
ϑυρών, 1241 
θω, verbal forms in, 651 


I 


ἰάκχιος, 1218 

ἰάλεμος, 1218 

lixety, ἰακχεῖν, 1218 

Uévas ἐπί (accns.), to attack, 495 

ἱερός, epith. of ὄμβρος, 1428: and ipés, 
1379 cr. 

ἑήιον, 154, 1096 

ἴθι, in entreaty, 1458 

ἱκνεῖσθαι els τι, to incur a fate, 1158 

ἱκτήριοι κλάδοι, 3 

ἵνα, ‘where,’ 367 (with genit.), 687 (with 
ἥκειν), 947+ limit to its use, 1311 

ἵνα, final, with imperf. and aor, indic., 
1389 = 

ἵνα μὴ εἴπω, 3:8 


ἴσα xal=toa ὥσπερ, 1187 

ἴσα, τά, poet. for τὰ αὐτά, 1498 
eos, adjectival compounds with, 478 
ἴσος, ‘just,’ 677 

ἐσοῦσθαι, passive, 31 

lordvat ἐλπίδα, 698 

Ἱστορεῖν, senses of, 1484 

τῶ and «ἔσω, futures in, 538 

ἐών, pres., not fut., partic., 773 


K 

καθ᾽ ὑπερβολήν, 1197 

καθικνεῖσθαι, construct. of, 809 

καί, emphasizing verb, 851, 989, 1129 

καί, ‘e'en,’ where the speaker is diffident 
{κἀν ἐμοί), 1239 

kal=adeo, 347 

καί τεῦτε, 718 

καὶ (δεῦρ᾽ &8nuer)=*in the first instance,” 
148 

καί... καί τα ‘both, and (yeé),’ 413 

καὶ μήν, ‘indeed,’ 749, 1004 

καὶ μήν γε, 345 

καὶ σύ, ‘thou on thy part,’ 342 

καὶ ταῦτα, 37 

καιρός, with art., 1050 

καιρῷ-- ἐν καιρῷ, 1516 

κακός -- δυσγενής, 1063 

κάλλος, concrete, a fair thing, 1396 

καλῶς, colloquial use of, 1008 

κατά, with acc. of respect, 1087 

κατά, after its case, 1280 

κατὰ éavrby,= ‘alone,’ 62 

κατὰ στέγας ἰέναι, 637 

κατακοιμᾶν ὄμμα (of deathlike anguish), 
1222 

κάταργμα, sense of, 920 

κατάφημι )( ἀπόφημι, 507 

κατεύχομαι, 246 

κατέχω, intrans, (to restrain oneself), 782 

κεκλαυμένος, 1400 

κέντρα διπλᾶ, 809 

κέντρα, fig., 1318 

κέρδος, material gain, 595 

κεύθειν, to be hidden, 968 

κήδευμα, of a brother-in-law, 85 

κηλὶς συμφορᾶς, 833 

Kipes )( Μοῖραι, 472 
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κλάζειν, of birds, 966 

κλαίων, ‘to thy cost,’ 401 

κλήζομαι )( καλοῦμαι, 1451 

κλῇθρα, door-bolts, 1261 

κοινός = κοινωνός, 240 

κολάζειν, of verbal reproof, 1147 

xp, vowel long before, 640 

κρείσσων εἶ μὴ ὧν τεκρεῖσσόν ἐστί σε μὴ 
εἶναι, 1368 

«τῆμα, of mental or moral qualities, 549 

κυκλόεις ἀγορᾶς θρόνος, 161 

κύριος, 1506 

κύων, said of the Sphinx, 391 

κωφὰ ἔπη, 290 


A 


λαμβάνειν (ἀραζον), 276 

λάμπειν, said of sound, 186 

λέγειν, of mere talk, 360 

λέγω δέ, as an exordium, 412 

λέγω τι; 1475 

λείπειν, intrans., to stop short, 1232 
λήγειν, fig., of rumour, 731 

λήθω, parts of, used by Soph., 1325 
λιμήν, poet. for ὑποδοχή, 420, 1208 
λόγων δόκησις, κόμπος, 681 

Λοξίας, 854 

λοχῆται, a king’s body-guard, 751 
λύειν, with simple genit., 1350 
λύειν τέλητελυσιτελεῖν, 317 

Αὐκειος, epith. of Apollo, 203 


M 
μάγος, 387 
μακραίωνες, al, the Nymphs, τορος 
μαλερός, 190 
μάλιστα, of one’s first wish, 926 
μάντις, said of (1) god, (2) man, 708 
μάντις, ‘prescient,’ 1086 
ματάζω, ματάζω, 801 
μέγα, adv. with adj., 1341 
μεγάλη θάλασσα, ἡ, 194 
yéyas=in a strong (moral) position, 652 
μεθιέναι λόγον, 784 
μείζονα τῶν μακίστων, 1300 
μείζων, ‘nearer and dearer,’ 772 
μέλλω, fat. or aor, after, 967 
μεμνώμεθα, subjunct., 49 


INDICES. 


μὲν οὗν, where each word has a separate 
force, 483 

μὲν οὗν, a5='nay rather,’ 705 

μεριμνᾶν, uses of, 1124 

μέσης (ἐξ ἀπήνηπ), ‘right out of,’ 812 

ea bugados, of Delphic oracle, 480 

μέτεστί μοι πόλεως, sense of, 630 

μέτοικος, sense of, in poetry, 452 

μή, generic, 397, 638, 875, 1019 

μή, where μὴ οὐ could stand, 1388 

μή before the infin., where οὔ could 
stand, 1455 

μή, in a saving clause (with partic. un- 
derstood) = el μή, 1457 

μὴ οὐ, with partic., 13, 221, p. 221 

μὴ of, τό, with infin., 1232 

μὴ )( οὐ παρὼν θαυμάζεται, 289 

μηδέ, irregularly equiv. to μὴ καί, 325 

μηδείς, ὃ, She who is as nought,’ 1019 

μηδέν, τό, ‘what is as nought,’ 638 

μηδέν, τό, adverbial with ζῶσας, 1187 

μηδὲν εἰδώς, ὁ (instead of οὐδέν), 397 

μήτε, understood, 239 

μία ῥώμη-- ἑνὸς ῥώμη, 122 

μοι τε ας I bid you,’ τρια 

μοῖρα, how far personified, 863 

μονάς, 1350 

μόνιμος, 1329 

μόνος, not ‘alone,’ but ‘pre-eminently,” 
299 

μονῳδίαι, structure of, p, Ixxviii 

μοῦνος, in dialogue, 304 

μοῦνος, supposed limit to its use by Soph., 
1418 


N 


ναίειν ὁμοῦ (said of feelings, etc.), 337 
νέμω, of sway, 579 

νηλής )( ἄνοικτος, 180 

νίζειν, special sense of, 1228 

ver, accus, plur., 1331 

νομάς, use of, 1350 

νόμος ἴδιος and κοινός, 865 

νῦν δέ, with aor. equiv. to perf, 263 
νωμάω, senses of, 300 

νωτίζειν, 192 


L. GREEK. 


(=I 
ξεῖνος for ξένος in dialogue, 1418 


ξένη = ξένη γῆ, 455 
ξυμφοράς, τάς, τῶν βουλευμάτων, 44, Ὁ. 
207 


Oo 


ola impossible after ὅτι in 1401 

ola (δοῦλοι, ‘for aslave’), rarer than ὡς...» 
793 

οἶδα )( γιγνώσκω, 1128 

Οἰδίπους as vocative, 405 cr. 

οἰκεύς - οἰκέτης, 756 

οἶμαι, only sometimes parenthetic, 1051 

οἰόζωνος, 846 

οἷον (after τοιοῦτον) instead of wore, 1293 

οἷσθ᾽ ὡς ποίησον; 543 

ὀλέθριος, pass., ‘lost,’ 1341 

ὄλεθρος, colloquial use of, 1341 

Ὄλυμπος, the sky, 867 

ὅμαυλος )( σύμφωνος, 186 

ὄμβρος, symbol of water generally, 1427 

ὁμιλίαι ἀστῶν, sense of, 1489 

ὁμογενής, sense of, 1362 

ὁμόφπορος, 260, 460 

éudcrodos, ‘roaming with,’ 212 

ὁμοῦ, senses of, 1276 

ὀμφαλός, the Delphic, 480, 898 

ὄνομα κακοῦ =Kkaxdy ὀνομαζόμενον, 1284 

ὄντες, etc., with a numeral (δύ᾽ ὄντε), 1505 

ὀπίσω, of the future, 486 

ὅπως μή, after verb of fearing, 1074 

ὅπως πέμψεις, ‘(see) that you send,’ 1518 

ὁρᾶν τὰ αὐτά, sense of, 284 

ὁρᾷς; in reproach, 687 

ὀρθός, ‘justified,’ 506 

ὅρκος θεῶν, 647 

ὄρμενος, aor. part., ‘sped,’ 177 

ὄρνιθι αἰσίῳ, 52 

ὃς dy δέ instead of ὃς δὲ ἄν (in prose), 749 

ὅσον μή, with partic., 347 

ὅσος with causal force (=6re τοσοῦτος), 
1228 

ὅστις with superl., εἰμί being understood, 
344, 663 

ov γὰρ ἄν, with protasis suppressed or ex- 
pressed, p. 221 


1. 5. 17 
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οὐ γὰρ δή, 576 

οὐ (τὸν θεόν) Ξ-- οὐ μά, 660 

οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἷς, 281 

οὐδὲ μήν, no, nor,’ 870 

οὐδεὶς ὃς οὐχίτε πᾶς τις, 373 

οὐδὲν (instead of οὐδεὶς) βροτῶν, 1108 

οὐκ εἰς ὄλεθρον ; 430 

οὐκ ἴσος, more than equal, 810 

οὔνεκά rwos, so far as it is concerned, 
858 

οὕπω instead of οὔποτε, 105 

οὕπω ironically, 594 

οὐρανία αἰθήρ, 866 

ὅτε, ‘seeing [Παϊ,᾽ΞΞ ἐπειδή, 918 

οὔτις, ἀλλά, for οὔτις ἄλλος, ἀλλά, 1331 

οὗτος σύ, 531 

οὕτως divided from its adjective, 1444 

ὀφθαλμός, fig. sense of, 987 


II 


πάγκαρπος, epith. of laurel, 83 

πάθος, euphemistic, 840 

παθών, by bodily pain, 403 

Παιάν, of Apollo, 154 

παιδουργία for ratdoupyés, 1248 

πάλαι, of a recent moment, 1161 

παλαιός, joined with ὁ πρίν (not a pleo- 
nasm), 1282 

πάλαισμα, of civic emulation, 880 

πάλιν, redundant, 430 

wadXw, trans. and intrans., 153 

way δρᾶν, etc., 145, 265 

πανσέληνος (wpa), 1090 

wdyra, adv. neut. plur., 475, 1197 

παντελής, of a wife, 930 

παρ᾽ οἴνῳ, 780 

παρ᾽ οὐδέν, 983 

παρά in τὸν παρ᾽ αὑτῷ βίοτον, 612 

καραμείβειν, to outstrip, 504 

παραρρίπτω, with partic., 1494 

παραχορήγημα, Pp. 7 

πάρεστιν, impers., ‘it can be done,’ 766 

παρέχειν )( ἔχειν, 567 

καρήχησις, rhetorical, 370 

παριέναι κέαρ, 688 

πάροδος of Chorus, 151 

πάτριος )( πατρῷος, 1304 


16 
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πατριώτης, said of a place in one’s native 
land, τορι 

πέλας, adv,, with παραστατεῖν, 400 

πελασθῆναι, usu. with dat. in conjugal 
sense, 1100 

περᾶν (θυμοῦ), to go far in, 673 

περί, compounds with, in tragic verse, 
P- 233 

περίαλλα, use of, 1218 

περιβόατος, 191 

περισσός, ‘of special note,’ 841 

περιτελλομέναις ὥραις, 156 

περόνη, a brooch, 129 

πέτομαι, aorist forms of, 16 

πετραῖος, a doubtful use of, p. 226 

πηγή, ἡ ἀκούουσα, 1386 

πημονή, quasi-colloquial use of, 363 

rideabe)( πείθεσθε, 1414 cr- 

πίπτειν τε ἐμπίπτειν (as on a bed), 1210 

πίστιν φέρειν τινί, 1445 

πίστις, senses of, 1420 

πλάνης, 1029 

πλάνος, πλάνη, 67 

πλαστός, 780 

πλέον τι, ‘some advantage,” 37 

πλησιάζειν τε πλησίον εἶναι, gt: with dat., 
1134 

Πλούτων, name for Hades, 30 

ποικιλῳδός, chanting riddles, 130 

ποῖος Κιθαιρών -- ποῖον μέρος Κιθαιρῶνι 
430 

πόλις, the, exists where its men are, 56 

πόλις, indignant appeal to, 629 

πόλις, adjectives compounded with, 510 

πολύζηλον, senses of, 381 

πολύς, of strong rumour, 785 

πολὺς ῥεῖ, ete., of vehement speech, etc., 
750 

πομπός, 288 

πόποι, 167 

oré=tandem aliquando, 335 

ποῦ; ‘on what ground?’ 355 

‘in what sense?’ 390 

πράσσειν, ‘put into act,’ 69 

πράσσειν, of intrigue (pass.), 124 

πράσσεσθαι, midd., senses of, 287 

πρεσβύτερον, ‘more serious,’ 1365 

πρίν, with indic., limit to use of, 776 


INDICES. 


πρό )( ἀντί, ὑπέρ, πρός with gen, το, 134 
προδείκνυμι, of ἃ warning example, p. 229 


πρόνοια, classical use of, 978 

προξενεῖν, of, 1482 

προπηλακίζω, 427 

προπονεῖν, senses of, 685 

πρός following its case, 178 

πρός, with dat., after verb of throwing or 
falling, 1302 

πρὸς δίκης, τοῖα, 

πρὸς ποσί, τό, 131 

πρὸς σοῦ, tin thy interest,” 1434 

πρός Twos, ‘on one’s side,’ 134 

πρὸς τίνος αἰτίας; 1236 

πρός τινος )( παρά τινος, 935 

πρὸς (τῷ δεινῷ), close to it, 1169 

πρὸς καιρόν, 325 

πρὸς χάριν, 1152 

προσάγεσθαι, 131 

προσάπτειν, intrans., 666 

προσήγοροι, act. and pass, 13375 1437 

προσήκειν, constructions of, 814 

προσθήκη, aid, 38 

προσκεῖσθαι, 232 

προσκυρεῖν with accus., 1298 

προσταθέντα, said of βέλεα, 206 

προστάτην ἐπιγράφεσθαι, 411 

προστατήριοι θεοί, 203 

προστάτης, champion, 882 

προστάτης νόσου, 303 

προστείχειν for προσστείχειν (MSS.), 79 cr 

προστίθεσθαι μέριμναν, 1460 

προστρέπεσθαι, 1446 

πρόσωπον, τὸ σόν, ‘thy frown,’ 448 

πρότερον ὕστερον, the so-called figure, 
827 

προφαίνειν, said of an oracle, 790 

προφαίνεσθαι, 395 

πυθμένες, sockets of bolts, 1261 

Πυθόμαντις ἐστία, 965 

πύματον (ὅ τι) ὀλοίμαν, 663 

πύργος (city-walls with towers), 56, 1378 

πυρφόρος, of pestilence, 27 

πῶς βλέπων; 1371 

πωτᾶσθαι, 1310 


14 GREEK. 


P 


ῥαψῳδός, of the Sphinx, 391 
ῥέπειν εἴς τινα, 847 

ῥοπήτε momentum, 961 
εσθαι (μίασμα), 312 


Σ 
σ᾽, clided, though emphatic, 64 
caps = ‘proved,’ 390 
σεμνόμαντις, ironical, 556 
σημάντωρ, 957 
σκοτεινός, of blindness, 1326 
aol, not σοι, required, 435 
σπάργανα, fig. for infancy, 1035 
στάσιμον, Arist.’s definition of, p. 8 
στέγειν, classical use of, 11 
στέλλειν )( στέλλεσθαι, 434, 860 
στέρξας, having formed a desire, 11 


στόμα, of a prophet, 426 
στόματα, said of one mouth, 1218 
συγγενής, with genit, or dat., 814 


συγγενής, said of πότμος, etc., 1082 

συλλαβών, colloquial force of, 971 

σύμμαχος, of gods, 274 

συμμετρεῖσθαι, 73, 963 

σύμμετρος, strengthens ξυνάδειν, 1113 

σύμμετρος ὡς κλύειν, 84 

συμφορά, classical uses of, p. 512 

συμφορά, euphemistic for guilt, 99 

συμφορά, of a happy event, 454 

συμφυτεύειν, 347 

σύν, *by means of,’ 656 

σὺν ἀνδράσιν -- ἄνδρας ἔχων, 55, 123 

σὺν γήρᾳ βαρύς, 17 

συναλλαγαὶ δαιμόνων, 34 

συνέρχομαι, to conspire with, 572 

συνέστιος, implying a share in family 
worship, 249 

συντιθέναι, to concoct a plot, 4or 

συντόμως, 810 

σφας, σφέας, accent of, 1470 

σχιστὴ ὁδός, the, 733, 1398 

σχολῇ, adv., 434 

σῶμα δρᾶν κακῶς, sense of, 642 

σωτήρ, as epithet of τύχη, 80 
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T 

ra δέ, answering to τὰ μέν understood 
(after ὅσα), 1229 

τὰ λῷστα ταῦτα (of which you speak), 
1067 

τάλας, last syllable long, 744 

τε, irregularly placed, 258, 528, 694 

τε, linking the speaker's words to those 
of a previous speaker, 1001 

τε kal where καί alone would suffice, 487 

τεκόντες, ol=ol γονεῖς, 999 

τεκόντες, ol ὁ πατήρ, 1176 

τέλει, proposed versions for in 198, p. 219 

τελεῖν (absol.), to perforin (funeral) rites, 
1448 

τελεῖν els, 222 

τέλειος, τέλος, of marriage, 930 

τερασκόπος, 605 

τέχνη, human skill, 380 

τῇδε,. τῇδε (βλέπειν), to right or to left, 
857 

τηλικόσδε, ‘50 young,’ 1508 

τηρήσας, 808 

τι, adv., ‘perchance,’ 969, 140 

τί δ᾽ ἔστιν; 319, 1144 

τί δ᾽ ὅντιν᾽ εἶπε; 1056 

τί φημί; ἃ startled cry, 1471 

τί χρείας τε τίς χρεία, 1174 

τιμωρεῖν, ‘to punish,’ 107 

ris and ὅστις combined, 72 

τις, indef., after noun with definite art. 
(ὁ κύριός 71s), 107 

τις with adv. force (ταχύς ris=raxéus 
mus), 618 

τις for ὅστις only in indirect question, 1144 

τίς (#8as); ‘in what spirit? 151 

τίς ob=mas ris, 1526 

τίς obros, ris... ; for τίς οὗτος, ὅσ, 1493 

τοιόσδε, after noun with ὁ σός, 295 

τοιόσδε, in appos. with explanatory adj., 
435 

τόκοι, labours of child-bed, 26 

τόσος, rare in Soph., 570 

τοῦ λέγοντος εἶναι, 917 
Or? αὐτό, τοῦτο, 1013 

τοῦτο μέν.. τοῦτ᾽ ἄλλο, 605 

τρέφειν, said of the concomitants of one’s 
Tife, 374 
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τρίδουλος, 1062 

τρίτος, added, 581 

τυραννίς, of the king as embodying king- 
ship, 128 

τύραννον, earliest occurrences ofthe word, 


PS 
τύραννος, probable etymology of, #4. 
‘ropayvos=a ‘tyrant’ in our sense, 873 
τύχη, idea of, 977 


Y 


ὕβριν, personified, 873 

ὑμέναιος )( ἐπιθαλάμιον, 422 

ὑπεξαιρεῖν, 227 

ὑπεξελών, proposed versions for in 227, 
p- 222 

ὑπὲρ dras, ‘to avert” ruin, 165, 188 

ὑπερμάχεσθαι, ὑπερμαχεῖν, 265 

ὑπηρετεῖν νόσῳ, 217 

ὑπὸ μνήμης, 1131 

ὑπόρχημα, p. Ixxxv. 

ὑποστρέφεσθαι μερίμνης, 728 

ὕπουλον, 1396 

ὑποφορά, rhetorical, 1375 

ὑφέρπειν, of rumour, 786 

ὑφιέναι, to suborn, 387 

ὑψίποδες, epith. of νόμοι, 865 


Φ 
φαίνω, to set forth ἃ story, 525 
φάσκειν, =*be confident,’ 462 
φάτις, of a divine message, 151 
φέρειν )( φορεῖν, 1320 
φέρειν πίστιν τινί, 1445 
φέρεσθαι πλέον, to achieve more, 500 
φέριστε, ὦ, rare in trag., 1149 
φέρω τε φέρομαι, 590 
φέρω ἀγνείαν, 863 
φεύγειν 7, to escape the penalty of it, 

385 

φῆμαι μαντικαί, 723 
φήμη ἡ, ὀμφή and κληδών, 43 
φθερεῖσθαι, 171 


INDICES. 


φρονεῖν, senses of, 326, 1520 
φυλάσσεσθαι παρά τινι, sense of, 382 
φύσις {πέτρου, εἰς.), 334 


x 


Xalpw πᾶσι, sense of, 596 

χάλαζα, fig. uses of, 1279 

χεῖν, of song, ete., 1218 

χειρὶ τιμωρεῖν, as opp. to a fine or to 
ἀτιμία, 107 

χειρόδεικτος, a ἅπαξ λεγόμενον, gor 

χείρωμα, 560 

χέρνιψ, 240 

xepolv=simply ἔργοις, opp. to λόγῳ, 883 

χηρεύειν, 479 

χθονοστιβής, 301 

χιασμός, rhetorical, 538 

χνοάζειν, 742 

χορεύειν, typifying public worship gene- 
rally, 896 

χορεύεσθαι, 1094 

χρεία, ‘request,’ 1435 

χρείαν τινὸς ἐρευνᾶν, 725 

Χρυσέα, epith. of Hope, 157 

χρυσομίτρας, epith. of Bacchus, 209 

χωρίς τε without evidence,’ 608 


a 


ὧν, final, with aor. indic,, 1392 
ds, as prep., 1481 
és, marking the mental attitude of the 
subject to the verb, 848, 1174 
ds and ὥσπερ, in comparison, with ellipse 
of a verbal clause, 923, 1114, 1178 
ὧν, added to a genit. absol., 11, £45 
os, with accus. absol., ror 
ὡς ἄν, as=tin whatever way,’ p. 224 
ὡς dv μή, 3:8 
ὧς γυνή, tin a woman's way,’ 1078 
ὧν (δοῦλον, ‘for a slave’), 763, 1117 
ὡς τεθραμμένον, ‘which (Ae says) has been,? 
“ete 97 
ὥστε, confirms and continues the last 
speaker's words, 1036 
Gore ye, obx, in reply, 113 
ὦ τᾶν, 1145 


il, MATTERS. 


Il. MATTERS. 


a 

Abae, temple at, 900 

abstract for concrete (rpop}=Opéupara), 
αν 1248, 1396 

‘accent’ defined, p. Ixiv. 

of Βακχεῖος, r105 
of κῆρυξ (not κῆρύξ) τε, 802 

+» οἵ προσθῇ, 1460 cr. 
x» of verbal derivatives with short 
penult., 460 

accented forms of pers. pron, preferable, 
438» 574 1479 

acens. absol., tor 
a» alter κυρεῖν, τυγχάνειν, 1298 
y» after notion equiv. to transitive 
verb, 31 
» at beginning of sentence, without 
any regular government, 216, 278, 1134 
+» before infin., where dat. could 
stand, 913 
» before infin. with εὔχομαι, 269 
4» cognate, 192, 264, 340, 422 
y» cognate, denoting one’s errand 
(ἔρχομαι ἀγγελίαν), 788 
+» cogn. to verb of feeling (τὸ ἔπος 
ἤδομαι), 936 
x» double, after στέλλεσθαι, 434 
s» in appos. with σέ, instead of a 
yocative, 1119 
»» in appos. with whole sentence, 603 
»» of antecedent, prefixed to relative 
clause, 449 
vs Of Person, after ἥκειν, 713 
»» of place to which, 1178 
+) temporal, almost adverbial in refer- 
ence to a season, 1138 

acting, probable style of old Greek, 
Ρ. xxxi. 

adj. agreeing with pers., instead of subst. 
withprep. (ἐκτόπιος &youat),1340,p.226 

co-ordinated (τί ἢ νέον ἢ 


adj., comparative, to be carried on to a 
second clause, 1204 
+» compounded with noun of like sense 
with the subst. (βίος μακραίων), 518 
y+ compound, equiv, to two distinct 
epithets (οἰόξωνοε), 846, 963 
1» instead of ady. (ὕστερον), 222 
y+ instead of proper name in genit. 
(Λαβδάκειος wats), 267, 451, 1216 
»» OF pron, as epith. of a compound 
phrase (τοὐμὸν φρενῶν ὄνειρον, not τῶν 
ἐμῶν), 108 
»» Second, as epithet, following subst. 
(ray γαμψώνυχα παρθένον χρησμῳδόν), 
1199) 1245 
sy simple, instead of adj. with ὧν, 412, 
1506 
.»» transferred from subst. in the gen. 
to its dependent subst. (τοσόνδε τόλμη:- 
πρόσωπον), 532, 832, 1375 
1» verbal, in -6s, used as fem., 384 
»»— Sigmatic form of, p. 225 
+» with act, sense (ἅψαυστοι), 


ady., neut. plur., 883 
Aeschylus, apparent reminiscence of, 1478 
ν΄ Theban trilogy of, p. xvi. 

Agenor, 268 
alliteration, rhetorical, 370 
altars on the stage, p. 10 
ambiguity of phrase, intended by the 
dramatist, 137, 261, §72, 814, 1167 
anacolouthon (dat, for accus.), 353 
1» (plur. subject, sing. verb), 60 
«+ through change of construc 
tion (KexAoueros...mpopdynré μοι), 159 
*anacrusis,’ p. levi. 
anapaestic paroemiac, spondees in, 1311 
‘anapaests, excluded by Arist. from ord- 
σιμα, p. 8 
antecedent, attracted into case of relative 
(accus.), 449 
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aor, part., of a wish, hope, εἰς. 11, 649 
with γίγνομαι, 957 
vy With ἔσομαι, 1146 
aor. referring to a moment just past, 337 
Apollo, προφήτης of Zeus, 151 
»» with attributes of Zeus, 470 
»» 8,5 ἃ pastoral god, 1103 
aposiopesis, 1289 
Arcturus, in Greek calendar, 1137, p. 230 
Ares, the Destroyer, 190 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
ascribed to, p. 4 
Aristophanes, parodies tragic altercation, 
548 
Aristotle's criticisms on the Οαΐ. Ty- 
rannus, p. xxiv. 
»,» Κυμαίων πολιτεία, pp. 4 f. 
‘arsis,’ p. Ixv. 
Artemis Εὔκλεια and ᾿Αγοραία, 161 
+» with a torch in each hand, 207 
art. as relative pron., 200 (lyric): 1379 
(dialogue) 
»» with abstract noun (ἡ ἐλπίς, ‘hope’), 
836 
»» with infin, independent clause, 1232, 
1388 
»» with καιρός, 1050 
1 referring to a previous mention, 845 
article, with interr. pron, in repeated 
question (τὸ τί), 120, 291 
Asclepiades of Tragilus, p. 6 
Assos, the American exploration of, p. 228 
Atlantic, the, w, limit of earth, 194 
augment, syllabic, omitted, 1249 
» temporal, omission of, 68 


ὑποθέσεις 


light, threefold, 25 
“Branching Roads,’ the, 733, 1398 
brooches used as daggers, 1269 

bull, the, type of a savage wanderer, 478 


, irregular, in anapaests, 1310 
children bought, to be sold as slaves, 
1025, 


INDICES. 


choral ode, relation of to preceding ἐπ- 
εἰσόδιον, 463 

choreic rhythm, p. Ixx. 

choriambic verse, p. Ixxvi- 

chorus almost always close a play, 1524 

Cithaeron, the glens of, 1025 

clauses, rst and and contrasted, and 3rd 
repeating rst, 338 

colloquial phrases, 336, 363, 971) 1008 

comparison, elliptical form of (οἰκίαν ἔχει 
μείζω τοῦ yelrovos), 467 

condensed expression (ula ἀπήνη jye= 
μία ἣν, ἡ ἦγε), 153, 1481 

conditional statement of probable fact 
(τάχ᾽ ἂν ἦλθε τε probably came), 523 

conjectures by the editor, p. Ixi. 

» οἵ former critics, adopted in 

this ed., p. lix. 

construction changed (in answering a 
question which prescribed a different 
form), 1127 

‘contraction,’ metrical, p. Ixy, 

co-ordination of clauses, where we should 
subordinate one to the other, 419 

Corneille’s Oedipe, p. xxxvi- 

Creon, the, of Sophocles, p. xxix. 

crepundia (Roman), 1035 

Cyllene, mount, 1104 

Cyprian Lays, reference to Oedipus in, 


p. xiv. 
D 


dative after ὁ αὐτός, 284 
»» With βουλομένῳ ἥν, εἰο., 1356 
after ὄρνυμαι (as=‘to attack’), 


τόρ 
+» alone, in sense of dat. with πρός, 


ethic (πᾶσι κλεινός), 8, 49, 596 
local, 20 
,». locative, 381, 422, 1266, 1451 
»» modal (ἀσφαλείᾳ), 51, 909, 1228, 
1526 
a 99 cognate to idea of verb {ὕπνῳ 
εὔδειν), 65 
Daulia in Phocis, p. xviii., 733 
‘deed and word) 72 
‘Delian,’ epith. of Apollo, 154 


If, MATTERS. 


deliberative subjunct., indirect forms of, 
73, 1256 
Delphi, wealth of temple at, r52 
» topography of, 463 
Dionysus, epithets of, 209 ff. 
dual forms of and pers., rgrx: fem., of 
participle, εἰς., 1472 
Ξ 
echo, of one speaker's words by another, 
570, 622, 1004 
editions of the play, p. Ixi. 
elemental powers, the, profaned by an 
impure presence, 1427 
lision of σέ, ete., though emphatic, 64 
1» οἵδ᾽ at end of verse, 29 
ellipse of verbal clause after ds, 923 
entrance, stage, for one coming from the 
country, 78 
epanaphora, figure of, 25, 259, 370 
epexegetic clause, after an adject., 57 
‘episode,’ Arist.’s definition of, p. 8 
epithet of agent transferred to act (γάμος 
τεκνῶν καὶ rexvotuevos), 1214, 1229 
1» Placed after a subst. which has 
art, and adv, phrase de/ore it (τὸν ἤδη 
Adio πάλαι νεκρόν), 1245 
‘epode’ in choric songs, p. Ixvii. 
Eubulus, the comic poet, the Oedipus of, 
p- xxxiii. 
Euripides, the Oedipus of, p. xvi. 
ᾧ Phoen. 1738 ff. 1524 cr. 
“exodus,’ Arist.’s definition of, p. 9 
expansion of verses in Mss., 1264 cr. 


‘falling’ verse or sentence, p. Ixix. 

false characters soon betray themselves, 
615 

festivals, Greek, bound up with family 
life, 1489 

figurative and literal expression half- 
blended, 866, 1300 

Fortune, Oedipus the son of, 1081 

fusion of two modes of expression, 725 

fut. indic. after ἔνθα μή, 1412 

- of wish, resolve, εἰς, (βουλή- 
copa), 1077, 1160, 1445 

»» in τίσω and 1, 538 
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fut. interrog., with οὐ, commands, 430, 
1140 

+» ‘middle? as pass., 672 

a» optative, 538 f., 792, 796, 1271 ff. 

ss partic. with art., 297 

sy perfect, 4rr, 1146 


genitive, absol. of subst. without partic., 
966—1260 
» absol., with subject understood 
(ἄρχοντος, when one rules), 629, 838 
after adj. of active sense, 885 
after ἄτιμος, 788 
after compound adj. 
lack (ἄχαλκος ἀσπίδων), 190 
after ἐπώνυμος, 210 
after νόμοι (laws 
things), 865 
after πολυστεφής, 83 
after προστάτης, ete., 303 
after verb of rising or raising, 142 
after verb of taking (ἕλῃ μου), 
1522 
attributive, forming one notion 
with a subst. which has an epithet 
(τοσόνδε τόλμης πρόσωπον), 532 
ν΄ (γῆε 713, one of the land), 


denoting 


prescribing 


(προστάτου γράφε- 
(rl ἔστιν ἐκείνου; in 
him...2), φοῦ 
= with infin, (οὐ παντός 
ἐστι ποιεῖν), 393, 917 
causal (τῆς προθυμίατ), 48, 697. 
ἴοι, 1478 
oy {ἰκτὴρ πόνων), 185, 497 
depending on subst. implied in 
adj. (ὧν dvdpiOu0s), 179, 1168 
+» =an adj. of quality (στολὶς rpugas, 
ie, τρυφερά), 1463 
a objective (ἀλκὴ κακοῦ), 93, 218, 647 
vy defining (τὰ φίλτατ᾽ ἐκγόνοιν), 
1474 
1» of source (φροντίδος ἔγχοτ), 170, 
313, 473, 681 
sof parent (μητρότ), 106% 
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genitive, of place from which an act is 
done (5x0v), 308 
of place whence, 152, 192 
of things needed, after es δέον, 
1416 
partitive, 240 
» after ἔχειν, 708 
nw περᾶν, 673 
in ὡς ὀρχῆς ἔχω, 345 
of point to which (εἰς 
τοῦτ᾽ dyolas), 771 
»» simple, after λύειν, 1350 
goad, driver’s, with two points, 809 
god, an unseen, the agent, 1259 
Greeks, their unity expressed in religious 
rites, 240 


= 

Ihappiness, to be predicated of no one 
before death, 1529 

Harvard, Oedipus Tyrannus at, p. xlyiii., 
Ρ. 201 

Helicon, nymphs of, rr09 

herald, sacred functions of, 753 

Hermae, supposed reference to mutila- 
tion of, 886 

Hermes, 110g 

Hesiod, reference by, to Oedipus, p. xiii. 

hiatus (εὖ ἴσθ᾽, as if F preceded ), 959 

Hippocrates, references of, to Arcturus, 
Ρ. 231 

Homer, an echo of, 1325 

Homeric poems, notices of Oedipus in, 
Ρ. xii. 

Homeric practice as to syllabic augment, 


1249 
“honesty the best policy,” 600 

house of Oedipus, general plan of, r24r 
“hyperbaton,’ 1251 

‘hyporcheme,’ defined, p. Ixxxv. 
hyporcheme in place of stasimon, 1086. 


INDICES. 


imperfect, of willingness (ἐδέχου), 1301 
partic. (ὁ παρών τε ὃς παρῆν), 835 
ny Teferring to ἃ result of effort {εὕρισ- 
ov, was able to find), 68 
» and aor, joined in a condit. sen- 
tence, 125 
+» indic., of obligation etc. (ἔδει), 256, 
1368 
improbability, element of, in ἊΝ plot, 
τ how 


incense in propitiation, 4, 913 
indefin. pronoun (ris) after noun with art., 
τοῦ 
indirect discourse turned into direct, 1271 
infin. after ἐξευρίσκειν, 120 
after ἐπισκοπεῖν, 1529 
after λέγω etc. as=inbeo, 350 
alone, instead of infin. with ὡς (rd 
8 ὀρθὸν εἰπεῖν), 1221 
and accus, in prayer (subaud. 865, 
etc.), 190 
defining an adj, (ἄτλητος ὁρᾶν), 7925 
1204 
va phrase, 1169 
epexegetic (ἐξαιτῶ σε τοῦτο πορεῖν), 
1255 
=an accus. of respect {φρονεῖν ra~ 
xis), 617 
for imperat., 462, 1466, 1529 
of plup. with ἄν, 693 
of purpose, with verb of ‘going,’ 
etc., 198 
understood after χρῆν, 1184. 
with art.=an accus. of respect, 1417 
, without ἄν, representing an optat. 
without ἄν, 1296 
, without ὥστε (εἰκάσαι), 82 
with τὸ μή (οὐ), 1232, 1388 
ευταιτοββῖνα, (ris) and relative (ors) pro- 
~ nouns combined, 71 
Tocasta, the Sophoclean, character of, p. 
“xxviii 


t Tonic grd plur. Hawes 1273 


jy of τίκτω, instead of aor., 870 


irrational syllable,’ p. Ixv. 
Ismenus, Ismenion, 21 


Il, MATTERS. 


Ister, the river, 1227 
iteration of a word, rhetorical, 370 


a 
Julius Caesar wrote an Oedipus, p. xxxili. 


king, εἰς.» summoned forth by visitors, 97 
“kommos,’ a, defined, p. 9 
+) structure of the rst, p. Ixxviii, 
the and, almost a monody, p. 
xe. 
i 
laurel, worn by θεωροί returning from 
Delphi, 83 
Laurentian Ms., general relation of to 
the others, p. liv. 
laws, the ‘unwritten,’ 865 ς 
leaping from above,—fig. of an evil δαί- 
μων, 263, 1300 
life, the, the guest of the body, 612 
logaoedic verse, p. Ixx., n. 
logographers, the, references of, to Oedi- 
pus, p. xv. 


Loxias, 894 

Lycia, haunt of Artemis, 208 

lyrics, relation of the form to the matter 
of, Ρ. xciv. 


- 

παλευδᾶς, 212 
manuscripts used in this edition, p. lit. 
market-place, statue of Artemis in, 161 
masc. subst. used as fem. adject. (σωτὴρ 

τύχη), 80 

+» dual instead of fem., 1472 
mesode in choric songs, p. Ixvii. 
metaphor, a trait of Sophoclean, 866, 

1300 

y+ Substituted for simile, p. 226 

‘monodies’ in Tragedy, p. xxviii. 


N 
Wero fond of acting Oedipus, p. xxiii. 
neut. adj. or pron. referring to masc., or 
fem. noun, 542 
,». referring to men (οὐδὲν κακόν for 
οὐδεὶς Kaxés), 1195 
‘Nymphs, the, 1099 


ei. 
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ο 
Gedipodeia, the, a lost epic, p. xiii. 
Ocdipus—feels his own fate as separating 
him from human kind, 1415 
+» the Sophoclean, character of, 
Ῥ. xxvii. 
Olympia, μάντεις at, gor 
‘Olympus, the sky, 867 
optat., after secondary tense, replacing 
subj. with ἄν, 714 
1» in dependent clause, by attraction 
to optat. of wish, etc., 506 
+» instead of subj. with ἄν, after 
primary tense, 315, 979 
+» Tepresenting a deliberative sub- 
junct. after a secondary tense, 72, 1256 
+ simple, where optat. with ἄν is 
more usual, 1296 
+ with ἄν, deferential, 95, 282, 343 
»». with ἄν, expressing one’s convic- 
tion, 1182 
oratio obliqua, 1275 
order of words, abnormal (τὸν ἤδη Λάϊον 
πάλαι νεκρόν), 1245 
1» (ὅπως, οὐκέτ' οἵδ᾽, ἀπόλλυται), 1251 
+ (ὁρᾶν μόνοις τ᾽ ἀκούειν), 1430 
ay (τὰ πάτρια λόγῳ, for T,X. π.), 1394 
oscilla (Roman), 1264 
‘oxymoron, 196 
Ῥ 
acon, the, in metre, p. Lexx. 
Pallas, Theban shrines of, 20 
paradoxical phrases such as ἐν σκότῳ ὁρᾶν, 
997) 1482 
Parnassus, snow-crowned, 473 
paronomasia (χρησίμῳ χρῆται), 878 
partic. as tertiary predicate, 1140 
»» continuing a question which 
another speaker has interrupted, 1130 
+» epithet of agent, transferred to 
his act, 1214 
»» equiv. to protasis of a sentence, 
τι 
»» imperf. (6 παρών = ὃς παρῆν), 835 
»» )(infin., after ef μοι ξυνείη μοῖρα, 863 
»» in nomin., instead of accus. and 
infin. (ἅλις νοσοῦσ᾽ ἐγώ), 1061, 1368 


7 
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partic., irregularly replaced by finite verb, 
1134 7 
» modal, answering to a modal 
dative, 100 
» (de) omitted, 412, 966 
or adj. equiv. to an ady., 963 
» =protasis with εἰ, 1371 
» with γε, instead of finite verb, in 
areply, 1011 
» With μέμνημαι, 50 
» with παραροίπτω, 1494 
parts, cast of the dramatic, p. 7 
pastoral epithets of Apollo, 1103 
patrons of μέτοικοι, 411 
pauses, metrical, p, Ixvi. 
perf. of final result (εὑρῆσθαι, ‘found once 
for all’), 1050 
person, the third, for the first, 535 
Phasis, the river, 1237 
Pherecydes of Leros on Oedipus, p. xv. 
Philocles, traditional defeat of Sophocles 
by, p- xxx. 
Pindar, reference of, to Oedipus, p. xiv. 
plague at Athens, supposed allusion to, 
P+ XXX, 
pleonasm, 408 
Pliny, references of, to Arcturus, p. 231 
Plunteria, festival of the, 886 
pluperf. infin, with ἄν, 693 
plural, allusive, for singular, 366, 497, 
TO9T, 1359) 1405 
yy meuter as adverb, 883 
pollution, feared from contact with the 
blood-guilty, 1415 
Polus, the tragic actor, p. xxxi. 
position, irregular, of a second epithet, 
1199 
“ν΄ unusual, of words, giving em- 
Phasis, 139, 278, 525 
positive and negative joined (γνωτὰ κοὐκ, 
ἄγνωτα), 38 
1» (verb) to be evolved from nega- 
tive, 241 


» 97: 
prep., following its case, 178, 525 


INDICES. . 


prep., between two nouns, governing 
both, 734 
,» needlessly added (ξύναυλος πρὸς 
χώροιδ), 1126 
present infin. after εὔχομαι, 892 
indic. or partic., denoting a per- 


proleptic use of adjective, 98 
‘prologue,’ Arist.’s definition of, p. 8 
pronoun in appos. with following subst. 
(rdde...7dod? dpds), 819 
νη. possessive, for genit, of pers. pron. 
(σὸς πόθον), 969 
4 Telat,, as last word of verse, 298 
+) telat. instead of demonstrative, 
after a parenthesis, 264 
+» with causal force (ὅσα τεὔτε roo 
αὔτα), 1228 
+ redundant, 248, 385, 407 
protide in choric songs, p. Ixvii- 
prophecy, Greek view of, 708 


. 
‘quantity,’ metrical, defined, p. Ixiv. 
»» οἵ vowels before xp, 640 


rain, symbol of water generally, 1427 
recognition of children by tokens, 1035 
redundant expression, 1126, 1463 
repetition (ἀστὸς εἰς dorods), 222, 248, 261 
»» in euphemism (βλαστοῦσ᾽ ὅπως 
ἔβλαστε), D375 
» in lyric lament, 1193, 1330 
»» Οὗ one speaker's words by an- 
other, 548 
sof the same word, at a short 
interval, 517 
resident-aliens at Athens, and their pa- 
trons, 411 
‘resolution,’ metrical, p. Ixv, 
revivals, recent, of Greek plays, p. xlvii- 
thetoric, figures of, 370, 538, 1375 
1 πίστεις οἵ, 1420 
thythm defined, p. Ixiv. 
rhythmical ‘sentence,’ the, p. Invi. 
».» ‘period,’ the, p. xvi 


Il, MATTERS. 


riddle of the Sphinx, pp. 6, 228 
‘rising’ rhythmical sentence, p. Lexiii. 
rivers, representative, 1227 


sacrifices, excommunication from, 240 
seasons, the, Greek reckoning of, by the 
stars, p. 231 
Seneca’s Owdipus, p. xxxiv. 
sentence, structure of, changed as it pro- 
ceeds, 159, 587 
slaves, home-bred, most trusted, 1123 
Solon’s saying, 1529 
Sophocles, and the modern dramatisers of 
the story—essential difference between 
them, p. sliv. 
+» general 
style, p. Ivii. 
y» Tew traits of the 
vented by, p. xvii. 
Sphinx, death of, 1198 
1» Egyptian, Asiatic and Hellenic 
types of, p. 226 
4s Telation of, to the Oedipus-myth, 
p. 207 
w» riddle of, pp. 6, 228 
ν΄ winged, 508, pp. 227 f 
stars, the wanderer’s guides, 694 
stasimon, Arist.’s definition of a, p. 8 
State, rivalry in service of the, 880 
subject of verb indefinite, go4 
subjunct. after 8s without ἄν, 1231 
deliberative, 364: λέξω doubt- 
fal, 485: usu, aorist, 651 
v without ἄν, 317 
suppliants, their branches, 3 
touch the hand, 760 
syllabic augment omitted, 1249 
‘syncope,’ Ρ. Ixv. 
synizesis, 535, 1002, 1451, 1518 
of wrare, 640 
synonym used, instead of repeating the 
same word, 54 


characteristics of his 


story in- 


= 


table brought in for a meal, 1453 
Teiresias, the, of Sophocles, p. xxix. 
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text of Sophocles, general condition of, 
p. Wviii, 

‘Théatre Frangais, the, Oedife Roi at, p. 
xix. 

Thebaid, the ‘cyclic,’ fragment of, p. 
xiv. 

Thebes, topography of ancient, 20, 1378 

‘thesis,’ p. Ixv. 

‘Thracian,’ epith. of Euxine, 196 

time the test of worth, 614, 1213 

title of the Oedipus Tyrannus, p. 4 

tmesis, 27, 199 

tribrach, apparent, for cyclic dactyl, p. 
Ixxxix. 
+» in senarii, usual limits to use of, 
537) 719 

trochaics, in what sense excluded from 
στάσιμα, p- 9 

tunic, women’s Doric, 1259 

tyrannis, the Greek, 541 


v 

verb, left to be understood, 683, 1037 
1» (or partic.) to be supplied from a 
cognate notion (νομίσας from ἰδών), 538 
» Teferring to two subjects, though 
appropriate only to one, 116 

verbal adjective, sigmatic form of, p. 
235 

verse, beginning with word which closely 
adheres to preceding verse (or"), 1084 
+» thythm of, suited to the thought, 
3321 719) 738, 1310 

vocative of Οἰδίπους, 405 cr. 

Voltaire's Oedipe, p. xl. 
vn» criticisms, p. xi. 


w 
‘west, the region of the Death-god, 178 
women, position of, 1078 
+» presence of, at festivals, etc. 1489 
" ἃ 
year, popular division of, by the stars, 
P. 931 
Zz 
xeugma of verb, 116 
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